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The author of this wof k originally considered it as an ex* 
periment on public opinion, respecting a departmeiit of in- 
struction, in which diversities of taste have had more scope 
for exercise than in almost any other. His best hopes there- 
fore have been far exceeded by the speedy demand for a se- 
cond, and now again for a third edition, and by other une- 
quivocal marks of favor with which the publication has been 
generally received. Very few changes have been made in 
this edition, as the author's state of health and absence from 
home rendered this impossible. This edition is reprinted, 
page for page from the second, with only the correction of 
typographical and other small errors, which were occasioned 
by mistake. The peculiar character of the book is such, 
that breaking up its i^^oikty^ as to order of references, would 
render it impossible ibk a.(l tW^ditioh&^to j^n^^tfvantageoasly 
used, by the same class. r^JK^nid «anot^er edition be called 
for, and should it ever b€^in*t^pow^i^e>f the author to make 
any substantial improverooi^rJtf^the 3sme^' it may then be- 
come necessary to chattge^^e lileilliu^ of printing. 

The author will only add, that he has not still relinquish- 
ed the hope of preparing, in compliance with various solici- 
tations which he has received, a smaller work, on the same 
general principles, for the use of academies and the higher 
schools. 

Theological Seminary, ) 
Aodover, April 1630. \ 



PREFACE* 



Delivery is but a part of rhetoric ; and rhetoric, in the 
common acceptation of the term, is but a part of the business 
in which I am called to give instruction. The great pur- 
pose of my office is, to teach young men, who are prepar- 
ing for the sacred ministry, how to preach the gospel. In 
pursuance of this purpose,- it became my duty to give a 
course of lectures on eloquence generally, and more pa^ic- 
ularly on style ; and another course on preaching, inclu- 
ding the history of the pulpit, and the structure and chief 
characteristics of sermons, and the personal qualities re- 
quisite in the Christian preacher. Besides the study de- 
manded in traversing a field so important, and so unfre^ 
quented, at least in this country ; the necessity of combin- 
ing individual with classical instruction in this department, 
makes its labors more than sufficient to engross the time of 
one man. 

In these circumstances, it may seem strange that I should 
turn aside from higher duties, to publish a b<x>k, more adapt- 
ed to the earlier stages of education than to that which is 
directly preparatory to the ministry.^ The truth is, that I 
have been gjradusdly^.sfbd alin^s^ ujiiEOSOKidably drawn into this 
measure. /:;:*...'*: V" ••••*• 

As an instruct^j .of •tb^c^ie^l students, my attention 
was, many years agOj ca}&^to to*ilie prevalent defects in de- 
livery. These I aficfib^d q^i^JU to.early habits, contracted 
in the schools ;\iitlfi iC>\ tful *wa{it pf adequate precepts in 
books on reading; add ispeakfti^: * 'The worst faults in elocu- 
tion, originate in want of feeling. But when these faults be- 
come confirmed, no degree of feeling will fully counteract 
their influence, without the aid of analysis, and patient ef- 
fort to understand and correct them. Still, in this process 
of correction, there is danger of running into formality of 
manner, by withdrawing the attention from that in which 
the soul of eloquence consists, — emotion. For the purpose 
of guarding against this tendency, and at the same time of 
accomplishing the ends at which Walker aims, in his EI»- 
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ments of Elocution, I have much desired to see a manual 
for students, free both from the obscurity and the extreme 
particularity of his system. 

In the winter of 1821, during a necessary absence from 
the Theological Seminary, on account of health. I addres- 
sed to the students a number of letters on elocuiion. The 
plan of these letters* required them to embrace all the sub- 
jects included in this publication, and besides these, the fol- 
lowing ; — the importance to a preacher of a good delivery ; 
necessity of earnestness in his manner ; causes which influ- 
ence his intellectual and moral habits ; the influence of per- 
sonal piety on the preacher's eloquence ; circumstances of 
the age, which are unfavourable, and those which are favour- 
able to the cultivation of eloquence ; the utility of prepara- 
tory exercises, with hints of advice relative to these ; pre- 
servation of lungs, and the mistakes that are often fatal to 
this organ in public speakers ; pronunciation as restricted 
to single words ; and management of voice in public prayer. 
One of these papers, that on inflections, was since com- 
mitted to the press ; and, though not intended to be puh* 
Uskedy yet having been circulated to a considerable extent, 
some respectable individuals requested that I would enlarge 
and reprint this pamphlet ; and others, that I would pub- 
lish a book, for the use of Colleges, and of students gene- 
rally who are forming their habits of elocution. In this 
wish the Rhetorical ^ gj^idety iji^-the «X'h§ologiQal Seminary 
united ; and their comiikte^addre^^ed^i^f^ps^to several of 
the Presidents of CoUege^j^^ii^n^j to <)the J ^gentlemen, to as- 
certain whether such a pub!icMi6it w^ deemed necessary, 
by those who are most intese^teS 19' th^ subject. In reply 
to this inquiry, a conciirr^^V^^inioi^ wiks'^jxpressed, that our 
Seminaries of learning gresttly need ^ work on Elocution, 
different in many respects from any thing hitherto publish- 
ed ; and a concurrent wish that I should proceed in the 
preparation of such a work, was also expressed, though with 
different degrees of interest by different gentlemen. 

I have been the more ready to engage in this undertakings 
from the conviction that, whatever aid it may render to In- 
structers of our Academical Seminaries, and whatever use- 

* Some of them I have since thrown into XiectoreB, with enlwfemenK 
1* 
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ful influence it may have on the pupils of these Seminaries, 
will be a clear gain in my own official duties, in respect to 
such of these pupils as may afterward come under my in- 
struction. The fewer bad habits are carried from elemen- 
tary schools to the college, and from the college to profes- 
sional studies, the easier, at each stage, becomes the pro- 
gress of improvement. And the more deeply the spirit of 
improvement in Elocution takes hold of young men, in our 
literary institutions, the greater will be their annual contri- 
bution of eloquent men for the pulpit,' as well as for secular 
professions. The fifteen years in which I have been con- 
nected with a Theological Seminary, which receives its 
members from all the Colleges, have enabled me to observe, 
as I have done with much satisfaction, a gradual and grow- 
ing advance, in our educated young men, as to the spirit of 
delivery. This advance has been especially obvious since 
several of these Colleges have had able Professors of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory, a department of instruction in which it is 
presumed none of them can much longer remain deficient, 
consistently with the claims of public opinion. 

Had I been fully aware of the labor it would require to 
select the examples, and apply the notation, in the first part 
of the Exercises, I should have been deterred from the un- 
dertaking. With much pleasure I acknowledge my obli- 
gations to Mr. George Po.wp aja^Mr^^SAMUEL C. Jackson, 
for the impo^§ft|*a^sk^Jftcd;tifiiey h^i^* "rendered, especially 
in correcting*tlife^>r8ft3,«and*4efe<ftth^ {)ieces for the second 
part of the Exercises^. : TW^&s^Jsince has been the more 
necessary on account <)f.9iyj^"^*^^^^^^> ^^^ *^® urgency 
of official duties., .^.. •^ ••:;•?! • 

I add only two\<f^i|arlb ^{§t : ffP^ ^^t ^^^^ ^ consider 
this little book a« ftrf 'experiment, on a subject environed 
with difficulty, both from the inadequate attention it has 
hitherto received, in our systems of education, and from the 
prevalence of conflicting tastes respecting it. The other is, 
that, having transferred all pecuniary concern in this pub- 
lication to the Rhetorical Society abovementioued, I have 
no personal interest in its success, beyond the hope that it 
may, in some degree, promote the purposes to which my life 
is devoted. 
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To those who may use this book, I have thought it pro- 
per to make the following preparatory suggestions. 

1. In a large number of those who are to be taught 
reading and speaking, the first difficulty to be encountered 
arises from bad habits previously contracted. The most 
ready way to overcame these, is to go directly into the anal- 
ysis of vocal sounds, as they occur in conversation. But to 
change a settled habit, even in trifles, often requires per- 
severance for a long time ; of course it is not the work of a 
moment, to transform a heavy, uniform manner of delivery, 
into one that is easy, discriminating, and forcible. This is 
to be accomplished, not by a few irresolute, partial attempts, 
but by a steadiness of purpose and of effort, corresponding 
with the importance of the end to be achieved. Nor should 
it seem strange if, in this process of transformation, the sub- 
ject of it should at first appear somewhat artificial and con- 
strained in manner. More or less of this inconvenience is 
unavoidable, in all important changes of habit. The young 
pupil in chirography never can become an elegant penman, 
till his bad habit of holding his pen is broken up ; though 
for a time the change may make him write worse than be- 
fore. In respect to Elocution, as well as every other art, 
the case may be in some measure similar. But let the new 
manner become so familiar, as to have in its favour the ad- 
vantages of habit, and the difficulty ceases. 

2. The pupil should learn the distinction of inflections, 
by reading the familiar examples under one rule, occasion- 
ally turning to the Exercises, when more examples are ne« 
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cessary; and the Teacher's voice should set him right 
whenever he makes a mistake. In the same manner, he 
should go through all the rules successively. If he acquires 
the habit of giving too great or too little extent to his slides 
of voice, he should be carefully corrected, according to the 
suggestions given, p. 43, 50, 51, and 88. — ^After getting the 
command of the voice, the great point to be steadily kept in 
view, is to apply the principles of emphasis and inflection, 
just as nature and sentiment demand. In respect to those 
principles of modulation, in which the power of delivery so 
essentially consists, we should always remember too, that, 
as no theory of the passions can teach a man to be pathetic, 
so no description that can be given of the inflection, em- 
phasis, and tones, which accompany emotion, can impart 
this emotion, or b^ a substitute for it. No adequate des- 
cription indeed can be given of the nameless and ever vary- 
ing shades of expression, which real pathos gives to the 
voice. Precepts here are only subsidiary helps to genius 
and sensibility. 

3' Previous attention should be given to any example 
or exercise, before it is read to the Teacher. At the time 
of reading, the student should generally go through, with- 
out interruption ; and then the Teacher should explain any 
fault, and correct it by the example of his own voice, re- 
quiring the parts to be repeated. It would be useful often 
to inquire why such a modification of voice occurs, in such 
a place, and how a change of structure would vary the in- 
flection, stress, &c. When the examples are short, as in 
all the former part of the work, reference may easily be 
made to any sentence ; and in the long examples, the lines 
are numbered, on the left hand of the page^ to facilitate the 
reference, after a passage has been read. 

4. When any portion of the Exercises lis committed to 
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memory for declamation, it should be perfectly committed, 
before it is spoken ; as any labor of recollection is certainly 
fiital to freedom, and variety, and force in speaking. In 
general it were well that the same piece should be subse- 
quently once or more repeated, with a view to adopt the 
suggestions of the Instructer. The selected pieces are 
short, because, for the purpose of improvement in elocution, 
a piece of four or five minutes, is better than one of fifteen. 
And more advance may be made, in managing the voice 
and countenance, by speaking, several times, a short speech, 
though an old one, like that of Brutus on the death of Cse* 
sar, (if it is done with due care each time to correct what 
was amiss,) than in speaking many long, pieces, however 
spirited or new, which are but half committed, and in the 
delivery of which all scope of feeling and adapution of man- 
ner, are fiiistrated by labor of memory. The attempt to 
speak with this indolent, halting preparation, is in all re* 
spects worse than nothing. 
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I — denotes monotone, ( " ) high, 

f ^ ' rising inflection. ( ^ ) high and loud. 

V iklling inflection. ( ^^ ) low. 

^ circumflex. (^^ ) low and loud. 

■ ) slow. 

II ) rhetorical pause. 
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CHAPTER I. 



READIXG. ITS CONNEXION WITH SPEAKING. 



Delivery, io the most general sense, is the commu- 
nication of our thoughts to others, by oral language. The 
importance of this, in professions where it is the chief in- 
strument by which one mind acts on others, is so obvious 
as to have given currency to the maxim, that an indiffer- 
ent composition well delivered, is better received in any 
popular assembly, than a superior one, delivered badly. 
In no point is public sentiment more united than in this, 
that the usefulness of one \^hose main business is public 
speaking, depends greatly on an impressive elocution. 
This taste is not peculiar to the learned or the ignorant; 
it is the taste of all men. 

But the importance of the subject, is by no means 
limited to public speakers. In this country, where lite- 
rary institutions of every kind are springing up; and 
where the advantages of education are open to all, no 
one is qualified to hold a respectable rank in well-bre(( 
society, who is unable at least to reiui, in an interesting 
manner, the works of others! They who regard this as 
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a polite accomplishment merely, forget to how many pur- 
poses of business, of rational entertainment, and of reli- 
gious duty, the talent ma^' be applied. Of the multitudes 
who are not called to speak in public, including the whole 
of one sex, and all but comparatively a few of the other, 
there is no one to whom the art of reading in a graceful 
and impressive manner, may not be of great value. 

Besides, as the prevalent faults of public speakers 
arise chiefly from early habits contracted in reading, the 
correction of those faults should begin by learning to read 
well. 

Reading then, like style, may be considered as of two 
sorts, the correcty and the rhetorical. 

Correct reading respects merely the sense of what is 
read. When performed audibly, for the benefit of others, 
it is still only the same sort of process which one performs 
silently, for his own benefit, when he casts his eye along 
the page, to ascertain the meaning of its author. The 
chief purpose of the correct reader is to be intelligible; 
and this requires an accurate perception of grammatical 
relation in the structure of sentences ; a due regard to 
accent and pauses, to strength of voice, and clearness of 
utterance. This manner is generally adopted in reading 
plain, unimpassioned style, such as that which we find to 
a considerable extent in those Psalms of David, and Pro- 
verbs of Salomon, where the sentences are short, without 
emphasis. It often prevails too in the reading of narra- 
tive, and of public documents in legislative and judicial 
transactions. The character and purpose of a composi- 
tion may be such, that it would be as preposterous to read 
it with tones of emotion, as it would to announce a pro- 
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position 10 grammar or geometry, in the language of me- 
taphor. But though merely the correct manner, suits 
many purposes of reading, it is dry and inanimate, and is 
the lowest department in the province of delivery. Still 
the great majority, not to say of respectable men, but of 
bookish men, go nothing beyond this in their attainments 
or attempts. 

Rhetorical reading has a higher object, and calls into 
action higher powers. It is not applicable to a composi- 
tion destitute of emotion, for it supposes yea/t/ig'. It does 
not barely express the thoughts of an author, but express- 
es them with the force, variety, and beauty, which feel- 
ing deipands. And just here it is that the most stubborn 
difficulty in elocution meets us } — a difficulty arising from 
the genius of written language. 

The value of the graphic art consists in its being a 
medium for the acquisition of J^uowledge, and for the 
communication of it. In the former case, I refer to the 
use we make of language in silent reading. The facility 
with which this is done depends on our acquaintance with 
the characters of which words are formed ; the meaning 
of words, singly ; and the principles which govern their 
combination in sentences. Our eye may glance over a 
page in our own tongue, so as to perceive all its meaning, 
in the same time that would be employed on a short sen- 
tence of a language, which we are only beginning to learn. 
But in silent reading, though the eye perceives at a look 
the form and meaning of words, it cannot perceive the 
meaning of sentences, without including also grammatical 
relation. Hence points or pauses are indispensable in 
the graphic art, as designed merely for the eye. We 
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may take as aD example the celebrated response of the 
Oracle ; 

lUf 0t ndibii nnnquam peribif in bello. 

The eye has no means of judging whether the meaning 
iS| you $hatt never return^ or you shall never perish^ unless 
a pause is inserted before or after nunquam^ to determine 
with which verb it is grammatically connected. 

So far the principles of written language go ; — ^they 
embrace words and pauses, and here stop. But the mo- 
ment we come to transform this unitien language into 
aralf by reading aloud, a new set of principles come in 
with their claims, for which the arts of writing and of 
prmUng have made no provision. Here the reader be- 
comes a speaker, and is required to mark with his voice 
the degrees of emphatic stress, and all the varieties of 
pitch, quantity of sound, and rate of utterance which sen- 
timent demands. But he is trammelled with the narrow- 
ness of language as presented to the eye. He has been 
accustomed to regard words and pauses only, and all the 
movements of his voice are adjusted accordingly. You 
may tell him that he has a tone, but he knows not what 
you mean. Tell him to be natural, — to be in earnest, 
and you have given him an excellent direction indeed, 
but how to apply it to the case in hand, is the difficulty. 
He is more rapid perhaps, or more loud, for this admoni- 
tion, but under the dominion of inveterate habit, he goes 
on with his tone still. 

To the above defect in the art of printing, let another 
fact be added, that a great proportion of language, as it 
appears in books, neither demands nor admits any variety 
of tones and emphasis ; and anotlier still, that, in most 
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men, habits of voice, once established, cannot be changed 
without great and persevering efforts ; and it will not seem 
strange that the number of good readers is so small, even 
among educated and professional men. British writers 
have constantly complained of the dull, formal manner in 
which the Liturgy and the sacred Scriptures are read in 
their churches. And often, in the pulpits of this country, 
the reading of the Bible is apparently so destitute, not of 
feeling and devotion merely, but of all just discrimination, 
as to remind one of the question put by Philip to the no- 
bleman of Ethiopia; " Understandest thou what thou 
readest .^" 

When we consider the extent to which these faults 
prevail in rhetorical reading, and the correspondent faults 
which of course prevail in public speaking, it is time that 
this greatly neglected subject should receive its due share 
of attention, amid the general advances in other depart- 
ments of literature and taste. 

Now, if there could at once spring up in our country 
a supply of teachers, competent, as living models, to reg- 
ulate the tones of boys, in the forming age,—- nothing 
more would be needed. But, to a great extent, these 
teachers are to be themselves formed. And to produce 
the transformation which the case demands, some attempt 
seems necessary to go to the root of the evil, by incorpo- 
rating the principles of spoken language with the written. 
Not that such a change should be attempted in respect to 
books generally ; but in books of elocution, designed for 
this single purpose, visible marks may be employed, suf- 
ficient to designate the chief points of established corres- 
pondence between seniimeat and voice. These prbc^- 
2* 
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pies being well settled in the mind of the pupil, may be 
spontaneously applied, where no such marks are used. 

But as this subject is to be resumed under the head 
of inflections, I drop it here, with a remark or two in pas- 
sing. 

Be it remembered then, that all directions as to man- 
agement of the voice, must be regarded as subsidiary to 
expression oi feeling, or they are worse than useless. 
' Emotion is the thing. One flash of passion on the 
eheek, one beam of feeling from the eye, one thrilling 
note of sensibility from the tongue, — have a thousand 
times more value than any exemplification of mere rules, 
where feeling is absent.'* The benefit of analysis and 
precept is, to aid the teacher in making the pupil conscious 
of his own faults, as a prerequisite to their correction. 
The object is to unfetter the soul, and set it free to act. 
In doing this a notation for the eye, designed to regulate 
the voice in a few obvious particulars, may be of much 
advantage : otherwise why shall we not dismiss punctua- 
tion too from books, and depend wholly on the teacher 
for pauses, as well as tones ? 

The reasonable prejudice which some intelligent men 
have felt against any system of notation, arises from the 
preposterous extent to which it has been carried by a few 
"popular teachers, and especially by their humble imitators* 
A judicious medium is what we want. Five characters 
ID music, and six vowels in writing, enter into an infinitude 
of combinations in melody and language. So th€ elemen- 
tary modifications of voice in speaking are few, and easily 

* Knowles. 
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understood ^ and to mark them, so far as distinction is 
useful, does not require a tenth part of the rules, which 
some have thought necessary. 

The intellectual and moral qualities indispensable to 
form an orator, are brought into view in the following pa- 
ges, no farther than they modify delivery. The parts of 
external oratory, as voice, look, and gesture, are only in- 
struments by which the soul acts ; — when the inspiration 
of soul is absent, these instruments cannot produce elo- 
quence. A treatise on delivery then, must presuppose 
the existence of genius, mental discipline, and elevation 
of moral sentiment ; — though a distinct consideration of 
these belongs to rhetoric, as a branch of intellectual and 
Christian philosophy. 

The parts of delivery, to be considered in their order, 
are, — articulation, inflection, accent and empha- 
sis, MODULATION, AND ACTION. 

I premise here, once for all, that I employ terms ac- 
cording to the best modern use, with as little as possible 
of technical abstractness. Elocution, which anciently em- 
braced style, and the whole art of rhetoric, now signifies 
manner of delivery, whether of our own thoughts or those 
of others. Pronunciation, which anciently signified the 
whole of delivery, is now equivalent to orthoepy, or the 
proper utterance of single words. It were easy, by a 
critical disquisition, to trace out the etymological affinities 
of all these terms, and to teach the pupil a distinction be- 
tw^en an orator^ an4 an eloquent man, between articula- 
tion, and distinct enunciation of words &c ; but instead of 
the scientific air adopted in some works on elocution, it 
seems ta me that the better, because the simpler course, is 
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to use words as they will be most readily understood by 
men of reading and taste. 

In this view I have chosen to make the head of Mod^ 
ulation so generic, as to'indlude pitch, quantity, rate, rhe- 
torical pause, transition, expression, and representation. 



CHAP. II. 

AB-lriCUI-ATIOlf. 

■ Graiis dedit ore rotando 



Musa loqui.- 



Sect. 1. Importance of a good articulation. 

On whatever subject, and for. whatever purpose, a 
man speaks to his fellow men, they will never listen to 
bim with interest, unless they can hear what he says ; and 
that without effort. If his utterance is rapid and indis- 
tinct, no weight of his sentiments, no strength or smooth- 
ness of voice, no excellence of modulation, emphasis, or 
cadence, will enable him to speak so as to be heard with 
pleasure. For his own sake too, the public speaker 
should feel the importance of a clear articulation. With- 
out this, the necessary apprehension that his voice may 
not reach distant hearers, will lead to elevation of pitch, 
and increase of quantity ; till he gradually forms a habit 
of vociferation, at the expense of all interesting variety, if 
not, ( as in too many cases it h&s turned out,) with the 
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sacrifice of lungs and life. Every one who is accustom- 
ed to converse with partially deaf persons, knows how 
much more easily they hear a moderate voice with clear 
articulation, than one that is loiid, but rapid and indis- 
tinct. In addressing a public assembly, the same advan- 
tage attends a voice of inferior strength, which' marks the 
proper distinction of letters and syllables. 

For these reasons the ancients regarded articulation as 
the first requisite in delivery ; — without which indeed, all 
other acquisitions are vain. On this account Cicero says,* 
the Catuli were esteemed the best speakers of the Latin 
language ; their tones being sweet, and their syllables ut- 
tered without effort, in a voice neither feeble nor clamor- 
ous. So fastidious was the Roman ear, even among the 
uneducated, that the same orator says, " in repetition of 
a verse, the whole theatre was in an uproar, if there hap- 
pened to be one syllable too many or too few. Not that 
the crowd had any notion of numbers ; nor could they 
tell what it was which gave the offence, nor in what re- 
spect it was a fault.'' It was not because the fire of gen- 
ius was wanting in the youthful orator of Athens, that his 
audience repeatedly met his first efforts in speaking, with 
hisses ; but it was on account of bis feeble, hurried, stam- 
mering utterance. To correct these faults it was that he 
betook himself to speaking amid the souAd of dashing 
waves, the effort of walking up hill, and the inconvenience 
of holding pebbles in his mouth ; that he might acquire a 
body to his voice, and a habit of distinct and deliberate 
utterance. 

■—''■■ ..... I ■■ I I I I ,■■■!.■■ 'i.. . .11 ^ '1^ I .Ml III ill. 

♦ De Officiis, Lib. I, 
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It has been well said, that a good articulatioD is to the 
ear, what a fair haDd-writing, or a fair type is to the eye. 
Who has not fek the perplexity of supplying a word, torn 
away by the seal of a letter ; or a dozen syllables of a 
book, in as many lines, cut off by the carelessness of a 
binder f The same inconvenience is felt from a similar 
omission in spoken language ; with this additional disad- 
vantage, that we are not at liberty to stop and spell out 
the meaning by construction. I have heard a preacher 
with a good voice, in addressing his hearers with the ex- 
hortation, " repent, and return to the Lord," — utter dis- 
tinctly but three syllables, namely pent, — tum^ — Lord. 
Who would excuse the printer ^ that should mutilate this 
sentence in the same manner f When a man reads La- 
tin or Greek, we expect him to utter nouns, pronouns, 
and even particles, so that their several syllables, especial- 
ly those denoting grammatical inflections, may be heard 
distinctly. Let one noun in a sentence be spoken so that 
the ear cannot perceive whether it is in the nominative, 
or accusative, or vocative, or ablative ; or one verb, so as 
to leave it uncertain to what mood or tense it belongs, and 
the sense of the whole sentence is ruined. 

But in the English language, abounding as it does 
with particles, harsh syllables, and compound words, both 
the necessity and the difficulty of a perfect utterance are 
greater still. Our thousands of prefix and suffix syllables, 
auxiliaries, and little words which mark grammatical con- 
nexion, render bad articulation a fatal defect in delivery. 
One example may illustrate my meaning. A man of in- 
distinct utterance reads this sentence ; " the magistrates 
ought to prove a declaration so publicly made." When 
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I perceive that his habit is to strike only the accented syl- 
lable clearly, sliding over others, I do not know whether 
It is meant that they ought to prove the declaration, or to 
approve it, or reprove it, — for in either case he would 
speak only the syllable prove. Nor do I know, whether 
the magistrates ought to do it, or the magistrate sought to 
do it. 

A respectable modern writer on delivery says ; '* In 
just articulation, the words are not to be hurried over ; 
nor precipitated syllable over syllable; nor as it were 
melted together into a mass of confusion. They should 
be neither abridged, nor prolonged ; nor swallowed, nor 
forced ; they shouki not be trailed, nor drawled, nor let 
to slip out carelessly, so as to drop unfinished. They are 
to be delivered out from the lips as beautiful coins newly 
issued from the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, 
perfectly finished, neatly struck by the proper organs^ 
distinct, in due succession, and of due weight.''* 

Sect. 2. Causes of defective articulation. 

This arises from bad organs, or bad habits, or sounds 
of difficult utterance. 

Every one knows how the loss of a tooth, or a contu- 
sk)n on the lip, aflfects the formation of oral sounds. 
When there is an essential fault in the structure of the 
mouth ; when the tongue is disproportionate in length or 
width, or sluggish in its movements ; or the palate is too 
high or too low ; or the teeth badly set or decayed, art 
may diminish, but cannot fully remove the difficulty. 

In nine cases out of tea, however, imperfect articula- 

^ . - . — ■-■■• 

* Austin's Chironomia. 
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tioQ comes not so much from bad organs as from the 
abuse of good ones. Sheridan says ; " In several north* 
ern countries of England, there are scarce any of the in- 
habitants who can pronounce the letter /2 at all. Yet it 
would be strange to suppose that all those people should 
have been so unfortunately distinguished from other na- 
tives of this island, as to be born with any peculiar defect 
in their organs, when this matter is so plainly to be ac- 
counted for upon the principle of imitation and habit." 
Though provincialisms are fewer in this countr}' than in 
most others, a similar incapacity is witnessed, in families 
or districts more or less extensive, to speak certain letters 
or syllables, which are elsewhere spokf^ with perfect ease. 
The same fact extends to different nations. There are 
some sounds of the English language, as the nice distinc- 
tion between d and t^ and between the two aspirated 
sounds of ih^ that adult natives of France and Germany 
cannot learn to pronounce. Some sounds in their langua- 
ges are equally difiBcult to us ; but this implies no original 
difference of vocal organs. And surely no defect in these 
need be supposed, to account for stubborn imperfections 
in the utterance of those who from infancy have been un- 
der the influence of vulgar example. 

Besides the mischief that comes from early imitation, 
the animal and intellectual temperament doubtless has 
some connexion with this subject. A sluggish action of 
the mind imparts a correspondent character to the action 
of the vocal organs, and makes speech only a succession 
of indolent, half-formed sounds, more resembling the mut- 
tering of a dream than the clear articulation, which we 
ought to expect in one who knows what he is saying. 
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Excess of vivacity, on the other hand, or excess of sen- 
sibility, often produce a hasty, confused utterance. Del- ' 
icacy speaks in a timid, feeble voice ; and the fault of 
indistinctness is often aggravated in a bashful child, by the 
indiscreet chidings of his teacher, designed to push him 
into greater speed in spelling out his early lessons ; while 
h^ has little familiarity with the form and sound, dnd less 
with the meaning of words. 

The way is now prepared to notice 3ome of those dif- 
ficulties in articulation, which arise from the sounds to be^ 
spoken. 

The^r^^ and chief difficulty lies in the fact that arti- 
culation consists essentially in the consonant sounds^ and 
that many of these are difficult of utterance. My limits 
do not allow me to illustrate this by a minute analysis of 
the elements of speech. It is evident to the i^lighte;5t ob- 
servation that the open vowels are uttered with ease and 
strength. On these, public criers swell their notes to so 
great a compass. On these too, the loudest notes of mu- 
sic are formed. Hence the great skill which is requisite 
to distinct articulation in music ; for the stream of voicoi 
which flows so easily on the* vowels and half vowels, is in- 
terrupted by the occurrence of a harsh consonant ; and npt 
only the sound, but the breath, is entirely stopped by a 
mute. In singing, for example, any syllable which ends, 
with pf k, dy or tj all the sound must be uttered on the 
preceding vowel ; for when the organs come to the pro- 
per position for speaking the mute, the voice instantly 
ceases. Let any experienced singer, carefully try the 
experiment of speaking, in the notes of a slow tune, these 
lines ; — 

8 
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With earnest longrings of the mind. 
My God, to thee I look. 

Each syllable should be spoken by itself, with a pause 
after it. In this way it will appear that where the sylla- 
ble ends with a consonant, especially a mute, the stream 
of sound is emitted on the preceding vowel, but is broken 
off when the consonant is finished. This is the case with 
the syllables mind^ Gody look; the moment the organs 
come into a position to speak dor k they are shut, so as 
to stop both sound and breath. But in the syllables my, 
to^ ihee^ /,— the closing vowel sounds are perfectly formed 
at once, and may be continued indefinitely, without any 
change of the organs. The common mode of singing, in- 
deed, is but a mere succession of musical notes, or open 
vowel sounds, varying in pitch, with little attempt to arti- 
culate the oonsonant sounds. This explains what has 
sometimes been thought a mystery, that stammering per- 
sons find little difficulty in reading poetry, and none in 
singing ;* whereas they stop at once in speaking, when 
they come to certain consonants. Any one who would 
practically understand this subject, should recollect that 
the distinction between human speech, and the inarticu- 
late sounds of brutes, lies not in the vowels, but in the 
consonants ; and that in a defective utterance of these, 
bad articulation primarily consists. 

(t/^ [The reader is apprised that the marginal numbers 
beginning at this place, direct to correspondent numbers in 
the Exercises. To avoid confusion in tlie body of the 
work, but few examples for illustration are inserted. Any 

* This is partly owing also to a deliberate, metrical movement. 
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priDciple that requires special attentioo and practice is 
marked with figures on the left hand, and the same fig- 
ures in the Exercises point to examples which should be 
practised with a view to the more perfect understanding 
of the principle.] 

1.] A second difficulty arises from the imtnediate suc^ 
cession of the same or similar sounds. The poet who iHn- 
derstood the principles of euphony in language better than 
any other English writer, has exemplified this in translat- 
ing a line of Homer respecting the stone of Sisyphus, 
where the recurrence of the aspirates and vowels is de- 
signed to represent difficulty. 

Up the Aigh hili he Aeayes a Auge round stone. 
In another case he purposely produces a heavy movement, 
by the collision of open vowels ; 

Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire. 

Every scholar knows that the Greeks adopted many 
changes in the combination of syllables to render their 
language euphonic, by avoiding such collisions.* 

But a greater difficulty still is occasioned by the im- 
mediate recurrence of the same consonant sound, without 
the intervention of a vowel or a pause. The following 
are examples ; " For Chris^'^ sake.*' " The hos^* still 
stood:' " The battle hsts stilV The illustration will be 
more intelligible from examples in which bad articulation 
affects the sense. 

Wastes and deserts; — Waste sand deserts. 
To obtain either 5 — To obtain neither. 

* On this account they wrote tivcvt' Utyov for nuvra sXsyor ; ay* 
e^ for um oiS ; xc^ya» &7 xal lyto; didvxtv ai/Tw for didwx* wtw, &c. 
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Hii C17 moved me ; — His crime moved me. 
He could pftj nobody } — He could pain nobody. 

Two successive sounds are to be formed here, with 
the orgaos in the same position ; so that, without a pause 
between, only one of the single sounds is spoken ; and 
the difficulty is much increased when sense or grammati- 
cal relation forbids such a pause ; as between the simple 
nominative and the verb, the verb and its object, the ad- 
jective and its substantive. In the last example, ^^ he 
could pain nobod|y/' — grammar forbids a pause between 
pain and nobody^ while orthoepy demands one. But 
change the structure so as to render a pause proper after 
pain^ and the difficulty vanishes ; — thus, '* Though be 
endured great pain, nobody pitied him." 

2.] A third difficulty arises from the influence of ac- 
cent. The importance which this stress attaches to syl- 
lables on which it falls requires them to be spoken in a 
more full and deliberate manner than others. Hence, if 
the recurrence of this stress is too close, it occasions heav- 
iness in utterance ;^if too remote, indistinctness. An ex- 
ample of the former kind, we have from the poet before 
mentioned; 

And ten low words oft o^eep in one dull line. 

This too is ah additional reason for the difficult utter- 
ance of the line lately quoted from the skme writer ; 
Up. the high hill he heaves a huge round stone. 

The poet compels us, in spite of metrical harmony, to lay 
an accent on each syllable. 

But the remoteness of accent in others cases involves 
a greater difficulty still ; because the intervening syllables 
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are liable to be spoken with a rapidity inconsistent with 
distinctness, especially if they abound with jarring conso- 
nants. When such close and harsh consonant^ come to- 
gether in immediate succession, and without accent, the 
trial of the organs is severe. Combinations of this , kind 
we have in the words communicatively^ authoritatively^ 
terrestrial^ reasonabkness^ disinterestedness. And the 
case is worse still where we preposterously throw back 
the accent so as to be followed by four or five syllables, 
as Walker directs in these words riceptadCi piremptorily^ 
atceptableness. While these combinations almost defy 
the best organs of speech, no one finds any difficulty in 
uttering words combined with a due proportion of liquida, 
and a happy arrangement of vowels and accents. 

Not so when iwlft Camilla acoun the plain, 

Fliea o^er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

The euphony of the Italian, in which it is distinguish- 
ed from all other languages, consists chiefly in its freedom 
from harsh consonants.'^ 

3.] A fourth difficulty arises from a tendency of the 
organs to slide over unaccented vowels. Walker says, 
" Where vowels are under the accent, the prince and the 
lowest of the people, with very few exceptions, pronounce 
them in the same manner : but the unaccented vowels, 
in the mouth of the former, have a distinct, open sound ; 
while the latter often totally sink them, or change them 
into some other sound." There is a large class of words 
beginning with pre and pro^ in which this distinction sel- 



* Even the flowing Greek has such unseemly junction of consch' 
nants as to make Tr^oa^^iyxTrxo; xaxo^)7/o(vuo,uoc} naxxkUiv, 

3* 
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dom fails to appear. In prevent, prevail^ predict, a bad 
articulation sinks e of the first syllable so as to make pr- 
vent, pr-vail, predict* The case * is the same with o in 
proceed, profane, promote ; spoken pr-^eed, 8ic. So c is 
confounded with short u in event, omit, he. spoken uvvent, 
nmmit. In the same manner u is transformed into e, as 
in populous, regular, singular, educate, &c. spoken pop-e^ 
lous, reg-e4ar, ed^e-cate. A snart percussion of the 
tongue, with a Uttle rest on the consonant before u, so as 
to make it quite distinct, would remove the difficulty. 

The same sort of defect, it may be added, often ap* 
pears in the indistinct utterance of consonants ending syl- 
lables ; thus in aMempt, attention, ef-fect, o/*-fence, the 
consonant of the first syllable is suppressed. 

To the foregoing remarks, it may be proper to add 
three cautions. 

The first is, in aiming to acquire a distinct articulation, 
take care not to form one that is measured and mechani- 
cal. Something of preciseness is very apt to appear at 
first, when we attempt to correct the above faults ; but 
practice 'and perseverance will enable us to combine ease 
and fluency with clearness of utterance. The child in 
passing from his spelling manner, is ambitious to become 
a swift reader, and thus falls into a confusion of organs 
that is to be cured only by retracing the steps which pro- 
duced it. The remedy, however, is no better than the 
fault, if it runs into a scan-ning, pe^dan-tic for-mal-i-ty, 
giving undue stress to particles and unaccented syllables ; 
thus, " He is the man of all the world whom I rejoice to 
meet. Perhaps there is something in the technical for- 
malities of language attached to the bar, which inclines 
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some speakers of that profession, to this fault. In the 
pulpit, there is sometimes an artificial solemnity, which 
produces a drawling, measured articulation, of a still more 
exceptionable kind. 

In some parts of our country, inhabited by descend- 
ants of foreigners, especially the Dutch, there is a preva- 
lent habit of sinking the sound of c or i in words where 
English usage preserves it, as in rebel, chapel, Latin, — 
spoken reb% chapH, Lafn. In other cases, where Eng- 
lish usage suppresses the vowel, the same persons speak 
it with raj^rked distinctness, or turn it into u ; as ev*n, op\ 
heaven, pronounced ev-un, op-un, heav-un. 

The second caution is, — let the close of sentences be 
spoken dearly ; with sufficient strength, and on the proper 
pitch, to bring out the meaning , completely. No part of 
a sentence is so important as the close, both in respect to 
sense and harmony. 

The third caution is, — ascertain your own defects of 
articulation, by the aid of some friend, and then devote a 
short time statedly and daily, to correct them. It is im- 
possible, without a resolute experiment, td know how 
much the habit of reading aloud, besides all its other ad- 
vantages, may do for a public speaker in giving distinctness 
to his delivery.* At first, this exei^ise should be in the 
hearing of a second person, who may stop the reader, and 

* A friend of mine, a respectable lawyer, informed me that, in a 
court which he usually attended, there was often much difficulty 
to hear what was spoken at the bar, and from the bench. One of 
the judges, however, a man of slender health, and somewhat ad- 
vanced m age, was heard with perfect ease in every part of the 
court room, whenever he spoke. So observable was the difference 
between him and others, that the fact was mentioned to him as a 
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point out, at the moment, the fault to be corrected. For 
some time the rate of utterance should be slower than usu'' 
al, and directed to the single point ofjdistinctness, dismiss- 
ing all regard to the sense of words, lest this lead him to 
forget the object. To make sure of this end, if he can- 
not do it otherwise, he may pronounce the words of a 
common vocabulary. At any rate, let him make a list of 
such words and combinations as he has found most diffi- 
cult to his organs, and repeat them as a set exercise. If 
he has been accustomed to say omnip-e-ientj pop-e-lotcSf 
pr^motej pr-vent^ let him learn to speak the unaccented 
vowels properly. 

1MP£DIMENTS. 

As directly connected with articulation, a few remarks 
on impediments seem to be necessary. "Stammering may 
doubtless exist from such causes, and to such degree as 
to be insurmountable ; though in most cases, a complete 
remedy is attainable by the early use of proper means* 
They who have given most attention to this defect, sup- 
pose that it should generally be ascribed to some infelici- 
ty of nervous temperament. When this is the cause, ea- 
gerness of emotion, fear of strangers, surprise, anxiety, 
— any thing that produces a sudden rush of spirits, will 
communicate a spasmodic action to the organs of speech. 
The process of cure in such a case, must begin with such 
attention to bodily health, as will give firmness to the ner- 



eubject of curiosity. The jud^e explained it by saying, that his 
vocal powers, which were orgmally quite imperfect, had acquired 
clearness and strength by the long continued habit of reading aloud, 
fbr about half an hour, every day. 
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Tous system, and produce a calm, clear, and regular ac- 
tion of the mind. 

With this preparation, it is best not to put the stam- 
merer at first to the hardest task of his organs, but to be- 
gin at a distance, and come to the difficulty by regular 
approaches. The course that has been pursued, with 
perfect success, by one respectable teacher, is this. The 
pupil is to begin with reading verse ; the more simple and 
regular, the better : — he is to mark the fe/t distinctly 
with his voice,^ and beat time with his hand or toe to the 
movement. From verse of this regular structure, he may 
proceed to that which is less uniform in metrical order ; 
then to prose, of the elevated and poetic kind ; then to 
common prose ; and then by degrees to the difficult com- 
binations at which he had been accustomed to stammer. 

In repeating certain words there may be an obstinate 
struggle of the organs ; as in the attempt to pronounce 
parable^ ibep may be spoken again and again, while the 
remainder of the word does not follow\ In such a case, 
the advice of the celebrated Dr. Darwin was, that the 
stammerer should, in a strong voice, eight or ten times, 
repeat the word, without the initial letter, or with an as- 
pirate before it ; as arable, harable ; and then speak it 
softly, with the initial letter p, — -parable^ This should be 
practised for weeks or months, upon every word, where 
the difficulty of utterance chiefly occurs. ^ 
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TONES AND INFLEeXIONS. 

The former of these terras is more comprehensive 
thaa the latter, Embracing, in its most extensive sense, all 
sounds of the human voice. In a more restricted and 
proper sense, we mean by tones those sounds which stand 
connected with some rhetorical principle of liauguage. ' In 
a few cases passion is expressed by tones which have no 
inflection ; but more commonly inflection is what gives 
significance to tones. Except a few general remarks 
here, no consideration of tones seems necessary, distinct 
from the subjects of the following chapters, especially 
Modulation. 

Sect. 1. Tones considered as a language of emotion. 

Sight has commonly been considered as the most 
active of all our senses. As a source of emotion, we de- 
rive impressions more various, and in some respects more 
vivid, from this sense, than from any other. Yet the class 
of tender emotions, such as grief and pity, are probably 
excited more strongly by the ear than the eye. 

Whethier any reason can be assigned for this or not, 
the fact seems unquestionable. A groan or shriek utter- 
ed by the human voice, is not only more intelligible than 
words, but more instantly awakens our sensibility than any 
signs of distress, that are presented to the sight. Our 
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sympathy in the sufieringsi of irrational animals, is increas- 
ed in the same way. The violent contortions of the fish, 
in the pangs of death, being expressed without the aid of 
vocal organs, very fabdy excite our compassion, compar- 
ed with the plaintive bleatings of an expiring lamb. And 
a still stronger distinction seems to prevail among brutes 
themselves. For wtnle the passion of fear in them, is as- 
sociated chiefly with objects of sight, that of pity is awak- 
ened, almost exclusively, by the sense of hearing. The 
cry of distress from a suffering animal, instinctively calls 
around him his fellows of the same species, though this 
cry is an unknown tongue to animals of any other class. 
At the same time his own species, if he utters no cries, 
while they see him in excruciating agony, manifest no 
sympathy in his sufferings. 

Without inquiring minutely into the philosophy of vo- 
cal tones, as being signs of emotion, we must take the 
fact for granted that they are so. And no man surely 
will question the importamce of this language in oratory, 
when he sees that it is understood by mere children ; and 
that even bis horse or bis dog distinguish perfectly those 
sounds of his voice whicB express bis anger or his appro- 
bation. 

Sect. 2. Utility of systematic atteigLtidn to tones and in- 
flections. 

Analysis of vocal inflections bears the same relation to. 
oratory, that the tuning of an bstrument does to music. 
The rudest performer in this latter art knows, that his first 
business is to regulate the instrument he uses, when it is 
so deranged as to produce no perfect notes, or to produce 
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Others than those which he intends. The voice is the 
speaker's instrument, which by neglect or mismanage- 
ment is often so out of time as. not to obey the will of him 
who uses it. To cure bad habits is the first and hardest 
task in elocution. Amohg instructors of children scarce- 
ly one in fifty thinks of carrying his precepts beyond cor- 
rectness in uttering words, and a mechanical attention to 
pauses. So that the child who speaks the words of a 
sentence distinctly and fluently, and " minds the stops," as 
it is called, is, without scruple, pronounced a good reader. 
Hence, among the multitude who consider themselves as 
good readers, there, are so few who give by their voice 
that just expression of sentiment, which constitutes the 
spirit and soul of delivery. 

The unseemly tones which are contracted in child- 
hood, are often so deeply fixed, as not easily to yield to 
the dictates of a manly intellect, and a cultivated taste, in 
after life. These habits are acquired, almost unavoida- 
bly by children, in consequence of their being accustomed 
to rea4 what they do npt understand. The man who 
should prepare a school-book, containing proper lessons 
for beginners in the art of reading, with iamiliar directions 
for managing tlie voice, would probably do a greater ser- 
vice to the interests of eloootion, than has yet been done 
by the most elaborate works on the subject, in the Eng- 
lish language.* The tones of the common school are of- 



* Since this remark was made in my pamphlet on Inflection, 
several small work^, well adapted to thej purpose above-mentioned 
have been {jublished; and one is now in press, entitled Lessons 
In Declamation, by Mr. Russell of Boston, concerning the utility of 
which high expectations are justified by the skill of the Author, a« 
a Teaoher of Elocution. 
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ten retained and confirmed at the college, and thence, 
("tvith some distinguished exceptions,) are carried in all 
their strength to the bar, and especially to the pulpit. 
This fault is by no means peculiar to America ; it prevails 
certainly not less in the schools and universities of Eng- 
land and Scotland, thsn in our own. 

But what is the remedy ? It has often be^n sajd, the 
only good canon of elocution is, — ^' enter into the spirit of 
what you utter." If we were to have but one direction, 
doubtless this should be the one. Doubdess it is better 
than all others to prevent the formation of bad habits ;— 
and better than any other alone, as a remedy for such habr 
its ; but when these are formed, it is by no means suffi- 
cient of itself for their cure. To do what is right, with un- 
perverted faculties, is^ ten times easier than to undo what 
is wrong. How often ^do we see men of fine understand- 
ing and delicate sensibility, who utter their thoughts in 
conversation, with all the. varied intonations which senti- 
ment requires ; but the moment they come to read or 
speak in a formal manner, adopt a set of artificial tones 
utterly repugnant to the spirit of a just elocution. Shall 
we say tliat such men do not understand what they speak 
in public, as well as what they speak in conversation ? 
Plainly the difference arises from a perverse habit^ which 
prevails over them in one case, and not in the other. 
Many instances of this sort I have known, where a man 
has been fully sensible of something very wrong in his 
tones, but has not been able to see exactly ;what the fault 
is; and after a few indefinite and unsuccessful efforts at 
amendment, has quietly concluded to go on in the old way, 
-So he must conclude, so long as good sense and emo- 
4 
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tion are not an equal match for bad habits, without a 
knowledge of those elementary principles, by which the 
needed remedy is to be applied. 

Skill in vocal inflections, it is grantdd, cannot of itself 
make an orator. Nor can skill ^in words. Who does 
not know that with an ample stocj^ of words at command, 
a man may be little more than a, chattering animal? Yet 
who can be an orator without words? We have seen 
that a roan, ^th no defects of intellect or of sensibility, 
may have great faults in the management of his voice as 
a speaker. These perhaps he acquired in childhood, just* 
as he learned to speak at all, or to speak English rather 
than French, — by imitation. His tones both of passion 
and of articulation, are derived from Jan instinctive corres- 
pondence between the ear and voice. If he had been 
born deaf, he would have possessed neither. Now in 
what way shall he break up his bad habits, without so 
much attention to the analysis of speaking sounds, that he 
can in some good degree distinguish those which differ, 
and imitate those whic^i he would wish to adopt or avoid ? 
How shall he correct a tone, while he cannot understand 
why it needs correcrion, because he chooses to remain ig- 
norant of the only language in which the fault can possi- 
bly be described ? Let him study and accustom himself 
to apply a few elementary principles, and then he may 
at least be able to understand what are the defects of his 
own intonations. I do not say that this attainment may be 
made with equal facility, or to an equal extent, by all men. 
But to an important extent it may be made by every one ; 
and that with a moderate share of the effort demanded by 
most other valuabla acquisitions; I might say with one 
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half the time and attention that are requisite to attain skill 
in music. 

It raaj be doubted, however, by some, whether any 
theory of vocal inflections, to be studied and applied by 
the pupil, must not tend to perplex rather tha« to facilitate 
delivery. The same doubt may as well be extended to 
every department of practical knowledge. To think of 
the rules of syntax, every sentence wt speak, or of the 
rules of orthography and style, every time we take up pur 
pen to writfe, would indeed be perplexing.' The remedy 
prescribed by common sense in all such cases, is, not to 
discard correct theories, but to make tbeni so familiar as 
to govern our practice spontaneously^ apd without reflec- 
tion. ^ 

But if one has already the perfect management df his 
voice, of what service, it is said, are theoretic principles to 
him.^ Of very litde ' certainly ; just as rules of syntax 
would be needless to him, who could write and speak cor- 
rectly without them. But the number o£ those wl)o sup- 
pose themselves to be of this description, is doubtless 
much larger, than of those who really are so. And be- 
sides, this reasoning hardly applies to those .who are des- 
tined for literary professions. A mere peasant may speak 
a sentence of good English, and do it with proper empha- 
sis and inflections ; wliiie he is a stranger to all the prin- 
ciples of grammar, and of elocution. But a scholar should 
aim at something more. The question as to voice, is, are 
there any settled principles in elocution ? When a skilful 
teacher has read to his pupils a sentence for their imitation, 
is there any reason Why he should have read it as he did ? 
—or why he or they should read it again in the same man- 
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ner f Can ihat reason be made intelligible ? Doubtless 
it may, if it is founded on any staled law of delivery. Tlie 
pupils then, need not rest in a servile jmitation of their 
teacher's manner, but are entitled to ask why his empha- 
sis, or inflection, or cadence was so, end not otherwise ; 
and then they may be able to transfer the s,ame principles 
to other cases^ Then too one skilful teacher, by means 
of such intelligible analysis, may assist other teachers, 
whose cJipacity is equal to his own, but whose experience 
has been less than liis. For myself, I must say, that af- 
ter all I have read of Garrick, I had no distinct conception 
of his manner is delivering any given passage, till I saw 
Walker's description of his inflectioas in the grand and ter- 
rible adjuration of Mjaebeth. [See £x. p.2k)2.] if Quinc- 
tilian had given me the same precise information respect- 
ing the turns of Cicero's voice, in. some interesting passage 
of his orations, it, would be no small gratification of my 
curiosity. 

Now, while every tyro has kiiown for centuries, that 
the verb has a stated, grammatical relation ^o its nomina- 
tive, and while certain tones have- occurred in as stated 
a relation to certain sentiments of the mind ; it is but a 
short time since the tones of articulate language have been 
considered as capable of any useful classification. Seve- 
ral years of childhpod are particularly devoted to acquire 
a correct orthpgraphy and accentuation ; and to promote 
a knowledge of these and of syntax, rules have been fram- 
ed with great care. But what valuable directions have 
our elementary books contained as to the management of 
the voice in reading ? — an art which lies at the bottom of 
all good delivery. Here our embryo pralors, on their 
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way to the bar, the seoate, and the pulpit, ace turned off 
with a few meagre rules, and ajre expected to become ac- 
complished speakers, without having ever learned to read 
a common passage, in a. graceful and impressive manner. 
Fifty years ago the general direction given by teachers in 
reading was, that in every sort of sentence the voice should 
be kept up in a rising tone till the regular cadbnce is 
formed, at the close.. This was^ exactly adapted to ruin 
all variety and force, and to produce a set of reading tones 
completely at jirariance with those of conversation and 
speaking. ^ .The more particular directions as to voice, for- 
merly given in books for learners, are the three following : 
that a parenthesis requires a quick and weak pronuncia- 
tion; — ^that the voice should rise at^ the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence, — and fiall at tbe end of one that is de- 
clarative. The first is true without exception ; — the 
second, only in that sort of.qirestion which i& answered by 
yes or no; and the third is true with the exception of all 
cases where emphasis carrieg tiie voice to a high note at 
the close of a sentence,. So that, among the endless vari- 
eties of modification which the voice assumes in speaking, 
but one was acciirately marked before the time of Walker. 
To his labors,.imperfect as a first effort of the' kind neces- 
sarily must be,' the world will ultimately acknowledge 
great obligations. Such, however, is the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of representing sounds, by symbols adapted to the 
eye, that, no precepts ord this subject can te made com- 
pletely intelligible, without the aid of exemplification by 
the teacher's voice. The ear too. is an organ, which in 
different men, possesses Various degrees of sensibility and 
accufacy in discriminating sounds; though it may acquire 
4* . 
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a good degree of skill in speaking tones, without skill in 
mdsic, as appear? from the casicj of Walker himself. 

Sect. Q. J)escription of Inflections. 

The absolute mo;li6catiol3s bf the voice -in speaking 
are four ; namely, monotone, rising ipflection, falling in- 
flection, and circumflex. The ^rst may be marked to the 
eye by a horizontal line, thus, (-) the Second thus, (^) the 
third thus, (^) the fourth thus, ('^). 

The monotone is a sameness of sound oh successive 
syllables, which resembles that produced by repeated 
strokes on a bell. Perhaps this is never carried so far 
as to amounito perfect sameness ; bpt it ofteii approach- 
es this point;, so as to be .both\irk$ome and ludicrous. 
Still, more or less of this quality >b.elangs to .grave deliv- 
ery, especially in elevated description, or where emotions 
of sublimity pfr reverence are. eipressed. Any one would 
be shocked, for example, at an address to Jehovah, utter- 
ed with the sprightly and varied tones of conversation. 
The followiqg lines have -often been given as >a- good, ex- 
ample of the dignity sand force attending the monotone 
when properly used." * 

High on a throne of royal state^ whic^ far . 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind ; ■ ' * 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Show'^rs, on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. 
' The rising-inflection turns the v'oice upward, or ends 
higher than it begins. Itjs heard invariably in the direct 
question ; as> Will you go toddy ? . 

The falling iriflection turns the voice downwards, or 
ends lower than it, begins. It is heard iciahe answer to a 
question; as, JV"d; J shall go tomdrrow. 
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As the whole doctrine of inflections depends on these 
two sinjple slides of the VQice, one more explanation 
seem^ necessary, as to the degree in which each is applied, 
under different , circumstances, hi most, cases where the 
rising slide is used, it is only a gentle turn* of the voice 
upward, one or.twoiibtes. In cases of emotion, as in 
the< spirited, direct question, the slide, may pass through 
five or eight, notes. Jhe former may ,be;called the comr 
tnon rising inflection, the latter the intensive. Just the 
same distinction exists in the falling inflection. Many, 
not aware of this difference, h^ve carried Walker's princi- 
ples to an extj;eme. In the question, uttered with sur- 
prise, "w2re you going tOrddyT^ the slide is intepsive. 
But in the following case, it is common, *' as fame is iut 
breath, as riches are transitory, and life itself is uncertain, 
SO we should seek a Ifettet portion^ , To carry the rising 
slide in the latter cas^, as far as in tt^e former, is a great 
fauk, though not an imcommon one. See p..88 and 226. 

The circuniflex is a union of th? two inflections, some-^ 
times on one syllable, and sotnetira.es on several. Walker's 
first example extends it to three syllables, though his de- 
scription limits it to on^. It begins with the falling and ends 
with the rising sjidp. This turn of the voice is not so of- 
ten used, nor so eqsily distinguished as the two simple 
slides just mentioned ; though it occurs, if I mistake not, 
especially in familiar language, much oftener than Walker 
seems to suppose. In many cases where it is used, there 
is something conditional in the thought ; as^/ may ^o to- 
mhrrow, though I cannot go todcty, Irony or scorn is 
also expressed by it ; as " They tell us to be moderate ; 
but thiy, thiy, are to revel in profusion." On the words 
marked in these examples, there is a significant twisting 
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of the voice downwards and then upwards, without which 
the sense is not expressed.* . 

As to Mr. Walker's remarks on another gircunaflexj 
which he calls the falling, I must doubt the accuracy ei- 
ther of bis ear or my owp ; for in his examples I can- 
not distinguish it from the falling slide, •modified perhaps 
by circumstances, but having nothing of tliat distinctive 
character, which belongs to the circmnflex just described. 
In mimickry and burlesque, I can perceive a falling cir- 
cumflex, in a few cases, but it is applicable I think very 
rarely, if ever, in grave delivQry.f 

Besides these absolute modifications of voice, there aro 
others wbjoh may be. called relative, and which may be 
classed under the four heads of pitchy quantity ^ rate^ and 
quality. These may be presented |hus ;. 

As these relative modifications of voice assume almost 
an endless variety according to sentiment and emotion in 
a speaker, they belong to the chapter on modulation. 

* "VVe may take an example, which ^ves these three inflections 
of voice Buccessively ; .though perhaps it will hardly be intelligible 
to a mere beginner. The abrupt clause in Hamlet's soliloquy. — ' 
To dicy to sleepf no more:, is commonly read with the falling slide 
on each word, thus ; to dicj to sleep no mdrey expressing no sense, 
or a false one ; as if Hamlet meant, ^^When I die, I shall no more 
sleep." But place the rising inflection on die, the falling on sleep, 
and the circumflex on no more^ and you have Uiis sense ; '1 To die ? 
— what is it? — no terrible , event ; — it w merely falling, asleep:" — 
thus, to die, — to slkep, — r0 more. Some' skilful readers give the ris- 
ing slide to the last clause, turning^it into a question or exclama- 
tion; — no m6re!^-^\U tins' Jill.?" But the circumflex seems better 
to represent the despeiut^ hardihood with which Hamlet was rea- 
«oning himself into a contempt of deaths 

t I am aware th&t some, whose opinion I greatly respect, think 
Walker to be right on this ^oint. Doubtless they mean something 
by falling circumflex, of which I have been able to gaia no distinct 
apprehension, except as irtated above. 
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Sect. 4. Classification of Infiections. 

This is the point on which, most^of all, Walker is defec- 
tive. The conviction that be was treating a difficult subject, 
led him into the irer}!^ commpn mistake of attempting to 
make his meaning plain by prolixity of remark, s^nd mul- 
tiplicity of rules. One error of this respectable writer is, 
that he attempts to carry the "Application of hi6 principles 
too far. . To think' of reducing to exact system all the in- 
flections to be employed ii? the delivery of plain language, 
where there is no emotion, and fio empiiasis, is idle in- 
deed. Many who have Attempteid to'follo^ the theory 
to this extreme, perplexed ,wilh the endless list of rules 
whrch it occasions, have beconie discouraged. Whereas 
the theory is of no use except. In reference to \he rhetori- 
cal principles of laiiguage, where tones express sentiment. 
And even in passages of this sort, the significant inflec- 
tions belong pnly to a yeti; words, which, being properly 
spoken, determine of necessity the manner of speaking 
the rest.* The rti^xim, that *^ there cannot be too much 
of a good thing," has led some to rnultiply marks of in- 
flection on unimportant words: just. afs others, in their 
zeal for emphasis, ba,ve multiplied Italic words in a-page, 
till all discrimination is confounded; 

Another fau|t of Walker is, that the elements of speak- 
ing tones are not presented in anyjntelligible method; 
but 'are so promiscuously internMogled throughout his 
work, as to give it the character of obscurity. The view 
of these elements to which he deyotes about a hundred 



* Thisvl ehdeayor to iUustrate in the diftcussion of Emphagis and 
Modulation. 
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and fifty pages, after he enters on inflections, I here at- 
tempt to comprise in' a short compass. Iii^ order to ren- 
der the new classification which I have giiren intelligible, 
I have chosen examples chiefly from colloquial language ; 
because the tones of conversation ought to be the basis of 
delivery^ arid because these only ai^ at! once recognised 
by the ear. Being conformed to nature,. they afe instinc- 
tively right; so that scafcely^a man In "a million uses ar- 
tificial tohes in conversaticui. And this dnV fact, I remark 
in passings furnidies a standing canon to the learner in el- 
ocution. In contending with any bad habit of voice, let 
him break up the sentence on which the difficulty occurs, 
and throw it, if possible, into the colloquial form. Let 
him observe in himself and others, the turns of voice 
which occur in speaking familiarly imd earnestly, on com- 
mon occasions.> Good taste will then enable him to trans- 
fer-to public delivery the same tumiS of voice, adapting 
them, as he must of necessity, to the elevation of his subject* 

T^he examples set -down uiider each rule, should be 
repealed by the student, in- the hearing of. some competent 
judge, till he js rpaster of that one' point, before be pro- 
ceeds to another. If mor^ examples, in the Qrst instance 
are fonnd necessary io^his p.ujfpbse, they may be sought 
in the exercises.. 

As the difficulty. of the learne> at firsf,is to distinguish 
the two chief inflectionsf and as the best method of doing 
this,is,by comparing them together, the following classi- 
fication begins with cases' in which the'lwo are statedly 
found in the same connexion;: and then extends tp cases 
in which they are used separately^ the whole being mark- 
ed in a continued series of rales, for convenient reference. 
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BOTH INFLECTIONS TOGETH^IR. 

* •" ' ' . ■ 

4] Rule I. When the disjunctive or connects words 
or clauses, it has the rising iniSection before, and the fall- 
ing after it. , \ -^ • 



. EXAMPIiGS. ^ 

Shall I come to yxiu with a r<$d — or in* 16vft ? . 

An thou he that should c6me^ — or look we for another ? 

The baj^tijim of Joho, wasitAoip hedven,~€»r of m^n? 

\Vill you go — or sjtky ? , 

Will you ride — or wktk ? , ^ ^ '^' , 

Will yoy go tod^lty — or tomorrow ? '' 

Did yoii see him— ^or bis br6ther ? 

Did he travel for hedlth,— -or-Jjl^asur^ ? 

Did he resemble his fdther,i— or his.m6ther ? • * 

Is this book y6urs, — or mine ? ^ . . 

y. •■ '. ' , • 

5] RtJiiE II. The direct question, or that. which ad- 
mits the answer of. yes or no, ha^the rising inflection, and 
the answer has the fallipg. 



i;rAHPLfi;s. 

Are they Hebrews f * So am 'I.. ' 

Are they*' Israelites? .So. am* I. 

A>e they the seed of 'Abraham^ So am* I; 

Are they ministers of Ohrist p' . I am in6re. [P^uZ.] 

Did rou sp^ak to it ? . ' My lord, I d|d. 

Hold you the watch to-night ? We d6, my lord. 

' Arm'd, say ^ou ? 'Arm'd,'ttjy lord. 

From top to toe ? . My lord, from head to fo6t. 

Then saw you not his fdcb ? O y^s, my lord. ^ 

What, look'4 he friSwningly .' ' A countenance more in sorrow 

* . than in anger. 

PAle.?^ Nky, very, pale. 

. JShak.HawUt 
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6] Note 1. This sort of question ends with the ri- 
sing slide,' whether the answer follows it or not. But it 
is not true, as Mr. Walker has seemed to suppose, that 
every question beginning with a verb is of this sort. If I 
wish to know wTiether ray friend will go on a journey with- 
in two days, I say perhaps, " Will you go today or tomor- 
row .^" He may answer, ^^ yes, ** — because hiy rising in- 
flection on both words implies that I used the, .or between 
them conjunctivqly. But if I had, used it disjunctively, 
it roust have had the rising slide beforie, it, and the fitlling 
after; and then the question is,, not whether , he will go 
tvithin two days, but on which- of the twp ;— ^ihus, " Will 
you go torfoy— ror iomdtrow9^ The whole question, in 
this case, though it begins Vith a verb, .cannot admit the 
answer ^es or nOf and of course cannot end with the ri- 
sbg slide. 

The very general habit of ielocution which gives this 
dide to a question beginning with a verb,. is superseded 
by the stronger principle of emphatic con^r/z^^ in Rule 1st. 
Thus the disciples said to Christ, f' Is it. lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar or, not.'* . Shall w^give or shall we not 
give V^ Pilate said to the Jew^, " Shall I release unto 
you Barjlbbas, or Jesua.'*" .Let the rising ^lide be given 
on both names, in this latter case, and the answer might 
indeed be yes-or no^ bi|t the sense is perverted, by tpak- 
ing these, tw& namies for the same person ; just as in the 
following, " Was thfs' becoming in Zoroaster, or the Phi- 
losopher of the Magi ?" Sucb-.an example may help to 
satisfy those who doubt tb^ significance of inflection. 

Note 2. When, Exclamation becomes a question, it 
denands tl^e rising slide ; as, " How, you say, are we to 
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accomplish it ? How accomplish it ! 
fearing to attempt iC' 

7] ■ Rule III. * When negation is 
maliony the fornierhas the riisiog, afi^tl 
inflection. 

i ■ ' ) , . *EX,^LES. 

• I did not say a bSiifirBoidieT^^—hvLi an < 
Studj^ not foTHmfiubshnimtJ—^txl forimji 
Aim not to 8h6w lm6wledge,— 'but to a 
•He was esteeined, not for widtth^ — ^bul 
He will not con^e toddy ^^-^mttom^m 
He did nc^ act wisdy^ but iintoisdy. ^ 
. He did 'not call mAj — hit^^du. 
He- did not say pride, ^ut pride* > ^ 

* 'Negation alone, tiot oppdsed ta»afl 
by any nteans always., take ."the rising 
Ejio^les supposes.* The siniiple particl 
the empfaasi?, with the intensive, fsdlir 
the strongest monosyllables in the lang 
negative a\)d affirnoatiYe clause ednoe 
think oT no exception to the rule but th 
der emphatic jfuccession, Rule IX. Note 
8] ' Note 1 . Thilj rule, like the i 
founded on the influence which 'antithi 
the voice. ^6 same change of inflc 
comparison; as, , i . 

'* He is more knkve than f6ol.'* 
" A countcAance morcv in.s6rrow than 

So in the following case t)f simple contra 
couplet of antithetic terii;s,'the former w 
inflection. ^ 

6 
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Here regard to yirtue opposes. insenBibilily to sb^me ;. pdrity, to 
polliktion ;*int^gritj to injiUtice ; yirtue, to yillanj; resolution, ta 
rkge; reguUrity, to ri6t. The fitruggle lies, between wealth ' and 
wknt; the dignity, and deg^nerady of reason ; the fbrce, and the 
phr^nzy of the soul ; between well grouAded h6pe, and ^^idely ex- 
tended despkir. ' ^ - ' 

NoT^ 2. The teader should be apprised »here, tjiat 
the fdlling slide, being oftbn cennected with strong em- 
phasis, and i)eginnlng on d high and •spirited- note, is lia- 
ble to be mistaken, by those littfe a'cquainted with the sub- 
ject, for the rising slide. If one is in doubt which of the 
two lie has' employed, on a particular word, let him re- 
peat both together, by forming a question 'according to 
Rule I. with the disjunctive of; — thus-, "Did I say^q, — 
or gd ?" Or let )iim take each exariaple unde'r Rule L 
and according to Rule It. from an axis^er .echoing the 
first Emphatic wor^^ but changing the inflection; thus, 
« Will you go,--ror sihy ? 1 shall )§:$." «• Will yourWe, 
or wdlk^ I shall riic.*' This* will give the contrary 
slides on the same wor^l. . . 

But as some may be unable §till to distingursh the 
falling slide,. conTouriding it, as just mentioned, with the 
rising inflection, or, on th^ other hand, with the' cadence; 
I observe that the difliculity lies ih two things. One is, 
that the dide is not begun so high, and .-the otfier, that it 
is not carried, thrdugh .1^0 many notes, as it oCight to be. 
I explain this by a diagram, thus : 




Wm yon jgo io- ^)y or to- 



^^/^r^^i 
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I( is^ sufficiently exact to say, that in reading this pro- 
perly, the syllables without slide may be spoken on one 
key or monotone.. From this k6yg-o slides upwards to 
its highest note, and from, the same high note stay slides 
downwards t6 the .key.; and go does tha same^ in ihe an- 
swer to the question. In .the second example, the case 
is entirely similar. But the difficulty with the v inexpert 
reader is, that he stnl^ps the downward, slide, not above 
the keyi but ofi it, and tiien slides downward, just as in a 
cadence. The fajulty" manner mky be represented thus : 

, Willyoug^oto-5>?^''orto- . -" I 'shall ^ to-zj, 

The other parf of the difficulty in distinguishing the fall- 
ing inflectioti from the opposite, " arises from its want of 
sufficient extent* .* Sometimes indeed ttie voice is merely 
dropped to a low note, -without any glide at all. The 
best renaedy is, ^o t^ke a sentence \vith sdme emphatic 
word, on whipb the, intensive falling slide fe proper, and 
protract that -slide, in a drawling manner, from a high 
note to a low one^ This, will julake its distinction fpom 
the rising slide very' obvious. : 

Harmon)^ axid emphasis make some exceptions to se- 
veral of ihe^e rules, which the brevity t>{ my plan com- 
pels nie to pass by without notice. \ • \ 

ilSiko XNrliECJTION. '' 

9] -RxtleIV. The pause of suspensions denoting 
that the s^nscj. is unfinished, requires the rising inflection. 
. This rute enibraceS ^veral particulars, more espe- 
cially applying to- sentences of the periodic structure, 
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which consist of several members^ but form do complete 
sense before tbe close. It is a first principle of articiHate 
language, that in such a case,, the ^oice should be kept 
suspended, to denote continuatiqii of sense. 

The following are sonne of the citees * to which the 
rule applies. - 

1. Sentences beginning mth a conditional particle or 
dause; as, . ' . . ^ . ' 

^ '^ If some of the bi^cheB \» broken 6S, and tli6u, being a wild 
olive-tr^e, wert grafted in among th6ni, and with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olive tr6e; boast -not against the branch- 
es." " As face answereth -to face in wAter^ so the heart of man to 
man.*! * !' 

In what Wal^^r 'caills the * inverted period,' the last 
member, though not essential to give meaning to what 
precedes, yet follows so closely as not to allow the voice 
to fall till i't is pronou'nced. * • <- 

2. Tbe case absolute ^^ as, . 

" His &.ther dyin^, 'an4 no' heir being left except^ himself, he 
succeeded to the estate." <' The quieation liaying been fully dis- 
cdssed, ai|d all objections c^nk^letely reftited,*t&e dQcisJipn was unan- 
imous." 

3. The infinitive mood with its adjunctSj used as a 
nominative esse.; as, 

" To smile. on those whom We j^ould q^nsure, and to. counte- 
nance thpse who are guilty of baddctiond, b to be guilty oui*selves." 
" To be pure in heikitf to be piotie and benVvolefhl, constitutes human 
happiness.'^ • ' ' . \ • " ^ . 

4. . The pocfltive* case without strong emphasis, when 
it is a respectful call.tp attention, expresses- no sense com- 

* I Ufld this term^fts better siliting my purpose than that of oiu 
Sfi^iunmarians,— 4io7iltna(iv« ind^endda, ' 



r 
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pleted, and Comes under the inflection of the suspending 
pause ; as. 

Men, 4)r6thren, and i^thdra, — hearken. ''Fri^ndji, Romans, 
eodntiymen ! — lend me youy ears." 

'5. The parenthesis commonly requires the; same in- 
flection at its .clpse, while the, rest 'of it, is often to be 
spoken in the menQtone^ As ai\ interjected clause, it 
suspends tbe sense of the sentence, and for that reason 
only, is pronouaced. in a quicker and lower voice, the^ear- 
er b^ing. sup[Sosed to wait with som^ impatience for the 
main thought, wiiile this jpterjected -clause is uttered ; as, 
Know ye not, hrethr^,^ {for f speak, ia them that know 
the Idw,) that the law hath'dominion over a man as long 
as he Uveth ?" . The most common exceptions in this 
case, occur in i rhetorical .dialQgqe, where narrative and 
address are mingled^ and represented bj bne voice, and 
where. there p frequent change of erapha^^. 

The same sort of exce))fion may apply to the general 

principle pf this? rjul^ whenever one ypice is to represent 

two persons, thqs ; V " '\ . r ■ 

If a brother oT-a.sister be Aaked^:aird 4estjtute of daily. f6od, and 
one of you say unCo them,. Depart in pekc^', be ye warmed and fill- 
^ ; notwithstanding ye give them npt those things whichare need- 
ful to the b<5dy ; what doth it profit ? ' 

Here the sense is entirely suspended to the close, and yet 
the cfause intrpduced as the language of. another, rer 
quires the falling slide-: ^ ' x 

Another excepti^^n, resting on stilt *strongelr ground, 
occurs where an antithetid claiise- requires the intensive 
falling slide on some chief word *to denote the true mean- 
ing; as in the foUowmg cixampje,— " The maa who is in 
the daily use of ardent spirit, If be does ndt become a 

'• :5* •''.'■ . 
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drUnkardf is in danger of losing his health and character." 
In this periodic sentence, the meaning is not formed till 
the close ; and yet the falling slide must be given at the 
end of the second, member, or- the sense is subverted ; for 
the rising slide t)n drunkard would imply that his becom- 
ing such, is the only way to preserve health ^nd character. 

In the foregoing rule, together with the VI. and IX. is 
comprised all that I think important in about thirty rules 
of Walker. • , - • • ' 

10} Rule V; Tender e7?io/id» generally inclines the 
voice to the rising slide.* »* • 

Grief, compassipn, and delfcat^f afiectipn, soften the 
soul, and are uttered in words, invariably with correspond- 
ing qualities of voic.Q. ^ The passion and* the appropriate 
signs hy which it is expressed, are so universally conjoin- 
ed, that they cannot be separated- It would , shock the 
sensibility of any one to Jiear a mother describe the' death 
of her child, with the. saHte intonation^ which belong to joy 
or anger. And equklly absurd would' it be for^ general 
to assume* the tones of grief, in given his jcomhiands at 
the head of an army. ..*■■. 

Hence the. vocative casfij when it exprissses either af- 
fection or delicate respect, takes the rising §lide;.as, 
'' JeftuB Btiith unto her, M^ry."' ^' Jesus saith unto him,.ThdAi- 
as." "Sir, I perceive .' that thou' art a prophet."— **» Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved ?" ^ ^ 

This inflection4)r;evail8 in the reverential language of prayer. 

The same slide prevailsJn-pathetlc poetry. Take an 

example from Milton's : lamematjon- for the loss of sight. 

* In the first edition, %hi» ririe wa«.expreMe4 too f trongly to coineide wHh tbe 
autfaor'0 meaning, as explained in otfa^c ports of the wor)u It is corrected here, at 
the suggestion of a friend. 
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Thus with the y^ar, 
Seasons retilim j but not to me returns 
Ddy, or the sweet approaq^ of 6v'n or morn, 
Oj: sj^h't of vernal bI6om", or summer's r6se, 
Or flocks, or h6rds, or human face divine ; ' , 
But cl6ud instead^ and. ^ver during dkrk .« 

Surround me- ' •' s 

Another exanaple may be seep in the beautiful l.ittle 
poem of Cowper, on the recieipt, of his iho.thert picture : 

My mother L when I learn'd that thou ^as^ d<6ad>. 
Say, wast thou cdnsGious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing sSn, , '' 

Wretch even then, life '» journey jWist begun ? 
I hear'd ther bell toUM ffn thy burial day, 
I saw the^hearse,.that^bQre thee slow awdy, 
Aild, turning from my ^urs'ry wind6^, drew 
A long, lonjg sigh, and wept a last adi^u, * 

In both these examples the voice preserves the rising 
slide, till, in the former-^e cpnle to the last member, be- 
ginning with the disjunctive but, — wbere it takes the. fall- 
ing slide on cloud and dark. In the latter tiie slide doei 
not change till the cadence requires it, on the lastVord, 
adieu. ' . ^ 

11] Rule yi. The. rjsing' slide is commonly used 
at the last pause but on.e in a sentence. The reason is, 
that the ^ar expects the voice to fall when the sense is 
finished ; and theref|;rra it should rise'for the sake of vari- 
ety and harmony^ on the pause tliat precedes the cadence. 

—Ex.- . . ■ • [' . ^ : 

'-'The minor longs to he at ^e, then to be a man of business, 
then to make up an estkte, then tb arrivd at honors, then to r6tirei." 
'* Our liVes, (says Seneca,), are 6pent either in doing nothing at ^11, 
or in doing nothing to the pur|y6se, or in doin^. nothing that we 
oilight to do." ; / 
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FALLING INFLECTION. 

The geaeral principle suggested under -Rule V, is .to 
be borne in"- mind here. In \he. various dasses of exam- 
ples under the falling inflection', the "reader will perceive 
the prevailing chara<it€^risi.tic of decision and force. So 
instinctively do6s bold « and ^strong passion express itself 
by this turnjif voit^e^that, just^so .far as the.falling slide 
becomes intensive, it denotes emphatip force. ' The VIII. 
IX. and X. rules will ilfuslrate this remark. 

12] Rule yiL The ihcfirect^estion^ or thzt which 
is not answered by ye§ or no^ hSs \he falling inflection ; 
and .its answer has the s^e.^ ' . 

This sortofquestion begins .with interrogative prpnouns 
and adverbs. Tlms^ Cicero bears^d^wn bis adversary 
by tlie combrtied force of interrogation -and emphj^tic se- 
ries. , ' ' . 

Tht^ ia an open,^ honourable challenge ^to you. Why are you 
silent? Why do you prevk'rioate ? £ in8\0t upon this point; I 
iirgeyou'to it; pr^sB it;'.re(](Ulre it^ ndy, I demand it of you. 

So in- his oration' for Ligarius; • 

What, Tubero, did tha't naked »wbjd. of yours mean; in the bat- 
tle of Pharsklia? At whose breast was its point aimed? What 
was the meianing of your ^rms^ your spirit, your ^yes, your h&nds, 
your ardour QfB6ul^ . . -.. 

In cbnversation there ure a few" cases tvhere the indi- 
rect question has the rismg slide; as when one-ps^rtially 
hears some remaft, and forailiarly asks; fVhat Uthdt? 
WhoisJhit? ./ .. ' 

The answer to the indirect question, according to the 
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general rulp, has the, falling slide ; though at the expense 
of harmony ; as, . , ' 

•Who say the people that J d.m? They ansvoering saidj John the 
Baptist ; hv^ some say, ^llas ; and others say that one of the old 
prdphets is risen again. — Where is hdasting thenf' Jt-i^ excluded. — 
Who first deduced them to thatfotU revolt? The ir^emcil s^rpmt^ 

Th^ want of distlnclidn 4n elemerttaryvfeopks, betvyeen 
that sort of question which turns 'the voice upward,, and 
that which turns it 3ownveard,rausth^ve been felt by eve- 
ry teachex feven of tihildris'D. This distinction is scarcely 
noticed .by the aic'ients. Augustin, iti remarking on the 
false s^nse sometimes' givipn to a parage of Scripture iy 
false pronunciation says', Th^ ^cients called thatques- 
uon interrogation^ .wMch is answered by yes <?r no\; and 
ih^Xpercontaiion^ which admit? of other answers;* -Quinc- 
*tilian, however, says.thp Jvn^ terms w^re;used indiffer- 
ently. ' • *•;.*•.. 

13] RuLkVllI. The. janguage- of aM/Aoh*^y and of 
surprise^ is ^omnjonly Uttered with the falling inflection. 
Bold and strong passion so much inclines the vo'rcfe to 
this slide, that in most of the cases hereafter to be speci- 
fied, emphatic forceps denoted by it. 

1. The imperative mood, as used to express the com- 
mands of a superiqr^ denotes that energy -of thought which 
usually requires the ?falling^ slide. Thus Mjltori supposes 
Gal^riel.to speak, at the head of jais radiant files. 

* He gives an example- from Pau^, with the pronundiatjbn which 
he proposes ;—" post percontatioiiem, ^tds taccttsahit qdverstts elec- 
tos Dei f illud cfao^ » sequkur sfooo interrogantis eniintletur, Deus 
quiptstificat f ut tabit^ respondeatur, Abn. I^t item percontemur, 
Qu2^ est. qui condemnatf rursus i|:)%errogemus, Christus Jesus, qui 
ffiotiuus est? etc. ut ubique tacit^ respondeatur, JWm.*' 

, De jboctrina. Christiana, Lib: III, Cap. 3. 
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Uzziel ! half these draw off and coast the B6ath, 

With strictest wktch ; these other, wheel the north. — 

-r-ithuriel and Zephon ! with wingied speed * 

Search tinrough thisgkrden; 'leave unsearch'd nondok. 

This evening from the sun's decline arriv'd 

Who tells of some infernal spirit seen^ 

Hitherward bent : — ,* 

Such where ye find; seize fhatj tCnd h)ther bring. 

Tlius in the batfle of Rokeby, y^png Redmond ad- 
dressed hislsoldiers ; > 

'Up, comrades ! iip !-J-in Rokeby's hi^Us 

Ne'er be it said oiir courage, fells. ^ 

'• - . 

No language surpasses the English, iq the spirit and 
vivacity of its imperative mood, arid yocative case. These 
often are found logetherMn the same address; and when 
combined with emphasis, sepai-ately op united, they have 
the falling slide, and great strength. 

2. Denunciation and reprehension, oh the same princi- 
ple, commonly require the falling inflectjpn ; as. 

Wo ui)tQ you, Philrisees ! for ye love the uppermost seats in the 
synagogues. W6 utttd;you, Ikwyers ! for ye' have taken away the 
key of knowledge. Bdt Q-od svid unto him, thou f5ol ! — ^this night 
thy s6ul shall be required of thee. But 5esus said, Why t^mpt ye 
me, ye hypocrites? Paul said to EJynias, O full of all sikbtlety, 
and all mischief! Thou child qf the D^vil,— ihou enemy of all 
righteous;iess ! ^ 

In the beginning of Shakspeare's Julius Caesar, Marul- 
lus, a patriotic -Roman, finding in the streets sonie peas- 
ants, who were keeping holiday, for Caesar's triumph over 
the liberties, of bis country, accosted them, in this indig- 
nant strain ; . " ' • 

H^nce !-^h6mB, you idle'ereafurss, get you h^me^ 

You bl6ck's, you st6ne8 ! You wdrse than senseless things ! 
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This would be tame indeed, should we place die un- 
emphatic, rising slide op these terms of reproach, thus : 

Tou blocks, you stdnes, you ^6rse than seniciless things ! 

■ -■ '* .•*■■•,' 

The strong reprehension of our Saviour, addressed to 

the tempter, would lose, rauoh of its meaning, -if uttered 

with the gentle, rising slide, ihus ;. Get.tkee iehind me, Sd- 

tan. But it becomes very significant, with the emphatic 

downward irifleci,ion j Get thee behind me^—rShtan, " 

3. Exclamation^ when it does not express tender 
emotion, nor ask a question, inclines \o adopt the falling 
slide. ^ 

Terror expresses itself 'in this' way. Thus the ap- 
pearance of the ghost in Hamlet produces the exclama- 
tion : . , ^ 

'Angels ! and i9misfei:s of gr^ce; — defend us.* 

Exclataation, djenoting surprise, or . reverence, or dis- 
tress,— or a conabinatrpn of these different eraotionSy^gene- 
rally adopts the falling slide, mocjified' ii>(leed by the de- 
gree of emotion. For this redson I stippose tliat Mary,, 
weeping at the sepulchre, whfen she perceived that the 
person whom she had 'mistaken for the gardener, was the 
risen Sav'iour himself, -exclaimed with th)e tone. of reve- 
rence and surprise, — :Rabbdni I Arid the sam6 inflection 
probably was used by the leprous men>whq0 they cried 
JisuSj Mdster I havp mercy on us ; instead of the, coUo- 
.. * ^ - ■• ' • ' . . 

* The city watch is startled, not so mueh by the toords of distress 
that echo through, the stillness of midnight, as by the tones that de- 
note the reality of that distress ;-r'** h^lp !— miirtier !— h^lp !*' The 
man whose own hopse is in flames, cries, " fire !— Hre 1" It is only 
from the truant hoy in the streets that we hear the careless exclama- 
tion, «fire,fire.r 
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quial tone Jisus^ Master^ which is commonly used in 
reading the passage, and, which expresses nothing of the 
distress an4 earnestness which proixipted this cry. . These 
examples ar& disfmguished from die vocative case, when 
it merely calls to aUention, pr denotes affection. 

14] Rule IX. Empliatic succession of particulars 
requires the falling slide.* . The reason is, that a distinc- 
tive utterance is pecessary trf fix^the attedtion on each 
particular. Tiie figure qsyndeion^ or 6mission of copula- 
tives, especially when it respects -clauses, and not single 
words, belongs to this class*; as, ^ ■ ' 

Go and tell John what thhigs yb have seen and heard ; — ^the 
blind 8^e, the lame.wklk, tl^e lepers are cleknsed, the deaf h^ar, 
the dead are raised, to the pt)ot the gospel is 'preached. — ^Charity 
suffdreth long, and is kiiid ; charity ^nyieth not 5 charity vaCinteth 
not itself ; is not^ufied ilp; doth not tehave itself unseemly : seek- 
eth not her 6wn ; is not easily proVoked ; think^th^no ^yil. — Thrice 
was I beaten with r6ds; once wa6 I dtdnedV thpce \ suffered ship- 
wr6ck ; a night and a day have I been \n the.d^ep. 

In each of these examples, all the pauses except the 
Jaet but one, (fot^h^ sake of harmony,) require the down- 
ward slidi§. ' The polysyndeton^ requifii^ a t\\\\ more de- 
liberate pi^onunciatipn, adopts ihe same slide ; as. 

Thou shalt love* the Lord thy God, with all thy hekrt,.and with 
all thy s6ul, and with all thy strength, ahd with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself. 

Note 1 . When the. principle 5f emphatic series in- 

'. ■ / • y ^' — ' ■ * ' —- 

. ^ The. ^056 serltimcey though it does .not stiictly^belonff to this 
rule, commonly coincides with it;- because in ^e appended member 
or members, marked.by the semicolon br colon, a complete sense, at 
each of these pauses, is so hx /expressed as generally to admit the 
falling slide. ' . ' 
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terferes with that of the suspending slide, one or the oth- 
er prevails, according to the nature of the case. When 
the structure is hypothetical, and yet the sense is such, 
and so far formed as to admit emphasis, the falling slide 
prevails, thus : 

And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all know' ledge ; and though I haye all faith, so 
that I could remoTe moikntains, and ^ have not chdritj, I am no- 
thing. 

But when the series begins a sentence, and each particu- 
lar hangs on something still to come, for its sense, there 
is so little emphasis that the rising slide, denoting suspen- 
sion, is required ; thus,— 

The pains' of getting, the fear of Idsing, and*thd inability of en- 
joying his wealth, have made the miser a mark of satire, in all' 
ages. 

Note 2. The principle of emphatic series, may form 
an exception to Rule. III. as, 

We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; peQ>16zed, 
but not in despMr ; persecuted, but not forskken ', cast d<^n, but 
not destroyed .* 

Note S, Emphatic succession of particulars grows 
intensive as it goes on ; that is, on each succeeding em- 
phatic word, the slide has more stress, and a higher note, 
than on the preceding ; thus, — 



* All Walker's rules of inflection as to « series K>i single words, 
when unempbatic, are in my opinion, worse than useless. No rule 
of karmamc inflection, that is independent of sentiment, can hm 
established without too much risk of an artificial habit, imless it hm 
this one^ that the voice should. rise at the last pause before the c*" 
dence ; and even this may be superseded by emphasi*. 
6 
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I tell you, though >s^ though all the ^>^ though an ah- 



gel from x^ should declare the truth of it, I could not beliere 
it. 

The rising slide, on the contrary, as it occurs in 
an emphatic series of direct questions, rises higher on 
each particular, as it proceeds. 

15] Rule X. Emphatic . repeff^ton requires the fall- 
ing slide. 

Whatever inflection is given to a word, in the first in- 
stance, when that word is repeated with stress^ it demands 
the falling slide. Thus in Julius Caesar, Cassius says ; 

You wr6ng me every way, you tordng me, Brutus. 
The word ptrong is slightly emphatic, with the falling 
slide, in the first clause ; but in the second, it requires a 
double or triple force of voice, with the same slide on a 
higher note, to express the meaning strongly. But the 
principle of this rule is more apparent still, when the re- 
peated word changes its inflection. Thus I ask one at a 
distance, Are, you going to Boston 9 , If he tells me that 
he did not hear my question, I repeat it with the other 
slide, Ar$ you going to Bdsion ?* 



* In colloquial language, the point * I am illustrating is quite 
familiar to every ear. The teacher, calls a pupil hy name in the 
risiag inflection, and not being heard, repeats the call in the fall- 
ing. The answer to such a call, if it is a mere response, is " Sir ;'* 
—if it expresses doub(, it is '^ Sir.V A question that is not under- 
•tood is repeated with a louder voice and a change of slide : " U 
^i$ your bdok f Is this your hodk f" Little children with their 
first elements of speech, maktf this distinction perfectly. 
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I cannot forbear to say here, though the remark be- 
longs to style more than to delivery, that while it is the 
province of dulness to repeat the same thoughts or ^i^rds, 
from mere carelessness ; there is scarcely a more vivid 
figure of rhetoric than repetition^ when it springs from 
genius and emotion. But as. the finest strains of music 
derive increase of spirit and eflect from repetition, so in 
delivery, increase of emotion demands a correspondent 
stress and inflection of voice. For this reason, the com- 
mon method of reading our Saviour's parable of the wise 
and the foolish builder, with the rising slide on both parts, 
is much less impressive than that which adopts the falling 
slide with increase of stress on the series of particulars as 
repeated. 

Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and dofith them, I 
will liken him nnto a wise man wftlch built his house upon a rock : 
and the rains descended, and the floods cdme^ and the winds hl^w, 
and beat upon that house, and it fell n^^ — for it was founded upon 
a rock. And eyery one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, that built his 
house upon the sand : and the r^n descended, and the flodds came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon thdt house, and it fi^ll ; — and 
great was the fall of it. 

16] Rule XI. The final pause requires the falling 
slide. 

That dropping of the voice which denotes the sense 
to be finished, is so commonly expected by the ear, that 
the worst readers make a cadence of some sort, at the 
close of a sentence. In respect to this, some general 
faults may be guarded against, though it is not possible to 
tell in absolute terras what a good cadence is , because, 
in different circumstances, it is modified by different prin- 
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ciples of elocution. The most common fault in the ca- 
dence of bad speakers, consists in dropping the voice too 
dq^fermlj to the same note. The next consists in drop- 
pbg it too much. The next, in dropping it toe far from 
the end of the sentence, or beginning the cadence too 
soon ; and another still consists in that feeble and indis- 
tinct manner of closing sentences, which is common to 
men unskilled in managing the ^oice. We should take 
care also to mark the difference between that downward 
turn of the voice which occuriS at the falling slide in the 
middle of a sentence, and that which occurs at the close. 
The latter is made on a lower note, and if emphasis is 
absent, with less spirit than the former; As, "This 
heavenly benefactor claims, not the homage of our lips, but 
of our hedrts ; and who caii doubt that he is enittled to the 
homage of our he&rifJ^ Here the word hearts has the 
'same slide in the middle of the sentence as at the close. 
Though it has a much lower note Jn the latter case than 
in the former. 

It must be observed too that the finalpause does not 
always require a cadence. When the strong emphasis 
with the falling slide comes near the end of a sentence, 
it turns the voice upward at the close ; as, " If we have 
no regard to our oivn character, we ought to have some 
regard to the character of others.^* " You were paid to 
fight against Alexander, not to r&U at him." This is a 
departure from a general rule of elocution ; but it is only 
one case among many, in which emphasis asserts its su- 
premacy over any other principle that interferes with its 
claims. Indeed, any one who has given but little attention 
to this point, would be surprised to observe accurately, 
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bow often sentences are closed, in conversation, without 
any proper cadence ; the voice being carried to a high 
note, on the last word, sometimes with the falling, and 
sometimes with the rising slide. 

CIRCUMFLEX. 

17] Rule. Xn. The circumflex occurs chiefly 
where the language is either hypothetical or ironical. 

The most common i^se of it is to express indefinitely 
or conditionally some idea that is contrasted with another 
idea expressed or understood, to which the falling slide 
belongs ; thus ; — Hume said he would go twenty milesy to 
hear Whiiejield preach. The contrast suggested by the 
circumflex here is ; though he would take no pains to 
hear a cdmmon preacher. You ask a physician concern- 
ing your friend who is dangerously sick, and receive this 
reply.— His is buter. The circumflex denotes only a 
partial, doubtful amendment, and implies But he is still 
dangerously sick. The same turn of voice occurs in the 
following example, on the word importunity* 

Though he will not rise and give hhn, because he is his Jri^nd, 
yet because of his importHtnUy he will rise and give hini^s many 
as he needeth. > 

This circumflex, when indistinct, coincides nearly 

with the rising slide ; when distinct, it denotes qualified 

affirmation instead of that which \s positive as marked by 

the falling slide. This hint suggests a much more perfect 

rule than that of Walker, by which to ascertain tjie proper 

slide under the emphasis. See Emphatic Inflection^ pp. 

80—88. 

6* 
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ACCENT, 



18] Accent is a stress laid on particular syllables, 
to promote harmony and distinctness of articulation. The 
syllable on which accent shall be placed, is determined 
by custom ; and that without any regard to the meaning 
of words, except in these few cases. 

First, where the same word in form, has a different 
^ense, according to the seat of the accent. This may be 
the case while the word continues to be the same part of 
speech, as desert, (a wilderness) desert', {merit) — to 
conjure, {to use magic) to conjure', {to entreat). Or 
the accent may distinguish between the same word used 
as a noun or an adjective ; as^ com'pact, {an agreement) 
compact, {close) tninute^ {of time)^ minute', {small). Or 
it may distinguish the noun from the verb, thus : 



Abstract 


to abstract' 


6x'port 


to export^ 


com' pound 


to compound' 


ex' tract 


to extract' 


com' press 


to compress' 


im'port 


to imporf 


Gon'cert 


to concert' 


in' cense 


to incense' • 


con' duct 


to conduct' 


in'sult 


to insult' 


con' fine 


to confine' 


ob'ject 


to object' 


con'tract 


to contract' 


pres'ent 


to presenf 


oon'traflt 


to centrist' 


proj'ect 


to project 


•on' vert 


t9 converf 


reb'el 


to rebel' 


eon'vict 


to convicf 


tor'ment 


to tormenf 


di'gest 


to digest' 


tluns'port 


to transporif 
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The province of emphasis is so much more important 
than that of accent, that the customary seat of the latter is 
transposed in any case where the claims of emphasis re- 
quire it. This takes place chiefly in words which have 
a partial sameness in form, but are contrasted in sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

He must increase, but I must d^cie^e. 

This corruptible must put on ^Ticorr uption ; and this mdrtal must 
put on Immortality. 

What fellowship hath H^A^eousness with iinrighteousness ? 

Consider well what you have ddne, and what you have left un- 
done. 

He that Ascended is the same as he that <£^scended. 

The difference in this case, is no less than betwixt c^^cency and 
indecency ; betwixt religion and irreligion. 

In the ^i<ableness or unsuitableness, the prc^drtion or <2Upro- 
portion of the affection to the object which excites it, consists the 
propriety or impropriety of the con'sequent action.* 

With those considerations respecting accent which 
belong especially to the grammarian, we have no con- 
cern. As connected with articulation, the influence of 
accent was briefly discussed, [2] page 28. As connect- 
ed with inflection, an additional remark seems necessary 
here. The accented syllable of a word is always uttered 
with a LOUDER note than the rest. When the syllable has 
the rising inflection^ the slide continues upward till the 
word is finished; so that when several syllables of a word 
follow the accenty they rise to a higher note than that 
which is accented; and when the accented syllable is the 



* In this last example, the latter accented word in each of the 
couplets, perhaps would be . more exactly marked with the circum- 
\ flex ; the same case occurs often^ as in p. 64, last paragraph. 
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Icisi in a word, it is also the highest. But when the ac- 
cented syllable has the falling slide^ it is always struck 
with a higher note than any other syllable in that word. 
The reader may easily understand this remark by turning 
to the example, page 50, at the bottom ; and then framing 
for himself other examples, with an accent in the middle 
of a long word y as, 

Did he dare to propose such interrd^tories ? 

Here the slide which begins on rog continues to rise on 
the three following syllables; whereas in the question. 
Will you go to day? the same slide terminates with the 
syllable on which it 1>egins, But no example can be 
framed with the falling inflection, (the cadence only ex- 
cepted,) in which the accented syllable, where the slide 
begins, is not higher than any other syllable before or af- 
ter it.* This remark furnishes another opportunity to 
correct the very common mistake of those who think the 
falling inflection to consist in a sudden dropping of the 
voice, whereas it consists in sliding it down, and that frona 
a high note, whenever there is intensive stress. 



* I dwell a little on the above distinction, because , in my opinv 
ion Walker, and Ewing after him, have stated it incorrectly. 



CHAP. V. 



EMPHASIS. 

One elementary principle which has been more than 
once suggested already, respecting management of the 
voice, deserves to be repeated here, because of its direct 
bearing on the subject of this chapter and the next. 

No useful purpose can be answered by attempting to 
establish any system of inflections in reading and speak- 
ing, except so far as these inflections do actually accom- 
pany, in good speakers, the spontaneous expression of 
sentiment and emotSoOii We s<hy, without any scruple, 
that certain feelings of the speaker are commonly ex- 
pressed with certain modifications of voice. These mod- 
ifications we can describe in a manner not difficult to be 
understood. But here a serious obstacle meets us. The 
pupil is told how emotion speaks in a given case, and then 
he attempts to do the same thing without emotion. But 
great as this difficuhy is, it is not peculiar to any one 
mode of instruction ; it attends every system of elocution 
that can be devised. Take, for example, the standing 
canon, be^natural, which for ages has been thought the 
only adequate direction in delivery. This maxim is just ; 
it is simple ; it is easily repeated by a teacher ; — but who 
does not know that it has been repeated a thousand times 
without any practical advantage ? What is it to he natu- 
ral9 It is so to speak that the modifications of voice 
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shall be such as feeling deroaDds. But here is the same 
obstacle as before ; — ^the pupil attempts to be natural in 
speaking, and fails, just because he attempts to do what 
feeling demands, without feeling. This intrinsic difficul- 
ty accompanies every theory on this subject, even when 
no perverted habits of voice are to be encountered, and 
much more where such habits exist. The only remedy 
to be relied on is that which I have briefly urged in an- 
other place. The Teacher, who would give his pupils a 
just emphasis and modulation, must unceasingly impress 
on them the importance of entering with feeling into the 
sentiments which they are to utter. 

Emphasis is governed by the laws of sentiment, be- 
ing inseparably associated with thought and emotion. It 
is the most important principle, by which elocution is re- 
lated to the operations of mind. Hence when it stands 
opposed to the claims of custom or of harmony, these al- 
ways give way to its supremacy. The accent which cus- 
tom attaches to a word, emphasis may supersede ; as we 
have seen under the foregoing article. Custom requires 
a cadence at the final pause, but emphasis often turns the 
voice upward at the end of a sentence ; as, 

Tou were paid U} fight against Alexander, not to rdil at him. 

See [16] p. 64. Harmony requires the voice to rise at the 
pause before the . cadence ; whereas emphasis sometimes 
prescribes the falling slide at this pause, to enforce the 
sense; as. 

Better to reign in h^U^ than serve in heaven. 

Now I presume that every one, who is at all accus* 
tomed to accurate observatioa on this subject, must be 
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sensible how very little this grand pifinciple is regarded in 
forming our earliest habits of elocution ; and therefore 
how hopeless are all efforts to correct what is wrong in 
these habits, without a just knowledge of enophasis. 

What then is emphasis f Without staying to assign 
reasons why I am dissatisfied with definitions heretofore 
given, by respectable writers, the following is offered as 
more complete, in my opinion, than others which I have 
seen. Emphasis is a distinctive utterance i)fwordsy which 
are especially significant, with such a degree and kind of 
stress, as conveys their meaning in the best manner. 

According to this definition, I would include the whole 
subject under empA(Z2tc stress and emphatic inflection. 

19] Sect. 1. — Emphatic Stress. 

This consists chiefly in th^ loudness of the note, but 
includes also the time in which important words are utter- 
ed. Both these are commonly united ; but the latter, 
since it will require some notice when 1 come to speak of 
rate and emphatic pause, may be dismissed here, as to its 
separate consideration, with a single remark. A good 
reader or speaker, when he utters a word on which the 
meaning of a sentence is suspended, spontaneously dwells 
on that word, or gives it more time, according to the in- 
tensity of its meaning. The significance and weight 
which he thus attaches to words that are important, is a 
very different thing from the abrupt and jerking empha- 
sis, which is often witnessed in a bad delivery. Bearing 
this fact in mind, we may proceed to consider, more par- 
ticularly, why emphatic stress belongs to some words, and 
not to others. 
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The indefinite description which was formerly given 
of emphasis, as ^ a stress laid on one or more words to 
distinguish them from others,' was attended with a. corres- 
pondent confusion in practice. In some books of elocu- 
tion, more than half the words were printed in Italics^ and 
regarded as equally emphatical. To remedy so gfeat a 
fault. Walker proposed his threefold classification of words, 
' as pronounced with emphatic force, accented force, or 
unaccented force.' The first he considered as belonging 
to words of peculiar significance; the second to nouns, 
verbs, he. — ^the third to connectives and particles. But 
these distinctions, after all, leave a very plain subject in 
obscurity ; for it is enough to say that emphatic force is 
to be governed solely by sense ; and that the word, to 
whatever part of speech it belongSjj^ which renders but lit- 
tle aid in forming the sense, should be passed over with 
but little stress of voice. It is indeed 'generally true that 
a subordinate rank belongs to particles, and to all those 
words which merely express some circumstance of a 
thought. And when a word of this sort is raised above 
its relative importance, by an undue stress in pronuncia- 
tion, we perceive a violence done to other words of more 
significance ; and we hardly admit evea the metrical ac- 
cent of poetry to be any excuse for so obvious an offence 
against propriety. One example of this sort we have in 
the common manner of reading this couplet of Watts — 

Show pity^ Lord, 6 Lord, forgive, 

Let a repentingr rebel live. 

This Stress upon a, in the second line, shows the absence 
of just discrimination in the reader.* 

* I beg leave to ask here, if it shows want of taate in the reader, 
jn such a case, to sacrifice tl^e sense to the syllabic accent of po- 
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But to show, that emphasis attaches itself not to the 
part of speech, but to the meaning of a word, let one of 
these little words become important in sense, and then it 
demands a correspondent stress of voice. 

We have an example in the two following sentences, 
ending with the particle so. In one it is used incidentally, 
and is barelj to be spoken distinctly. In the other it is 
the chief word, and must be spoken forcibly. "And Saul 
said unto Michal, why hast ihou^eciived me so?" "Then 
said the high priest, are these things so ?" 

Another example may show how a change of stress 
on a particle changes the entire sense of a sentence. In 
the narrative of Paul's voyage from Troas to Jerusalem, 
it is said, " Paul had determined' to sail by Ephesus." 
This sentence, with a moderate stress on Ephesus, im- 
plies that the Apostle meant to stop there ; just as a com- 
mon phrase, " the ship, is going to Holland by Liverpool," 
— ^implies that she will touch at the latter place. 

Now what was the fact in the case of Paul ? The 



etry, whj is it, that, in the sister art of music, as applied to metri- 
cal psalmodj, no practical distinction is made between accent and 
emphasis ? On the contrarj) a choir is so trained in psalmody, as 
not to reflect whether one word has more meaning than another, 
but whether its relative position requires strong or feeble utterance. 
Thus a full volume of sound is . povred out on a prepositum, for ex- 
ample, just because it happens to eoincide with a musical note at 
the begmning of a bar. Illustrations of this are so many that they 
may be taken almost at random. In the Hymn beginning, 

Ood of the morning, at who8e voice, 
the musical accent, in many tunes would recur four times during 
the line, and two of these on prepomtions. But is there no philos- 
ophy and rhetoric in music ? Is the spirit of \h\fi divine art to be 
ngidly tied down by mere rules of harmony and metrical stress? 
Music is but an elegant and charming species of elocution. And, 
important as accent is, it should never contravene the laws of sen- 
timent in the former, more than in the latter art 

7 
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historian says, ''be basted to be at Jerusalem, od tbe day 
of Pentecost.*' Therefore be could not afford the time 
it would require to visit bis dear friends, tbe Ephesiaa 
church, and be chose to pursue bis voyage without see- 
ing them. But can the words be made to express this 
sBnse ? Perfectly ;— and that with only an increase of 
stress on one particle. '' Paul had determined to sail by 
Ephesus." 

Another example shows us a succession of sinall words 
raised to importance, by becoming peculiarly significant. 
In Shakspeare's Merchant of Venice, 'Bassanio bad re- 
ceived a ring from bis wife, with the strongest protestation 
that it should never part from his finger ; but, in a mo- 
ment of generous gratitude for the preservation of bis 
friend's life, he forgot this promise, and gave tbe ring to 
the ofiicer to whose kidd interposition be ascribed that 
deliverance. With great mortification at the act, he after- 
wards made the- following a{)ology to his wife, an unem- 
phatic pronunciation of which leaves it scarcely intelligi- 
ble ; while distinct emphasis on a few small words gives 
it precision and vivacity, thus : 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring,^ 

And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 

And how unwillivgl^ I left the ring, 

When nought would be accepted but the ring, 

You would abate the strength of j^our displeasure. 

In the case that follows too, ,we see bow tbe meaning 
of aSeht^nce'often depends on the manner in which we 
utter one short word. ** One of the servants of tbe high 
priest, (being bis kinsman whose ear Peter cutoff,) saidi, 



r 
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did not I see thee in the garden with him ?" Now if we 
utter this, as most readers do, with a stress on Jdnsmanj 
and a short pause after it, we make the sentence affirm 
that the man whose ear Peter cut off was kinsman to the 
high priest, which was not the fact. But a stress upon hisj 
makes this servant, kinsman to another man, who receiv- 
ed the wound. 

One more example may suffice, on this point. When 
our Saviour said to Peter ; — *^ Lovest thou me more than 
these ?" — ^he probably referred to the confident professions 
of his own attachment to Christ, which the apostle had 
presumed would remain unsl]^aken, though that of his breth- 
ren should f^l ; but which profession he had wofully vio- 
lated in the hour of trial. If this is the spirit of the ques- 
tion, it is a tender but severe admonition, which would be 
expressed by emphasis^ thus; "Lovest tJiou me, more 
than these T^ that is, more than thy brethren love me? 

But respectable interpreters have i^upposed the ques- 
tion to refer to Peter's affection merely, and to contrast 
two objects of that affection 5 and this would change the 
emphasis thus ; — "- Lovest thou mc more than these ?" — 
t^at is, more than thou lovest thy brethren ? 

These illustrations Shows that the principle of emphat- 
ic stress is perfectly simple ; and that it falls on a partic- 
ular word, not chiefly because that word bebngs to one 
or another class in grammar, but because, in the present 
case, it is important in sense. To designate the words 
that are thus important, by the action of the voice in em- 
phasis, is just what the etymological import of this term 
implies, namely, to show, ip point out, to make manifest. 

But farther to elucidate a subject, that has been tres^- 
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ed with much obscurity, emphatic stress may be distin- 
guished iDto that which is absolute, and that which is an- 
tithetic or relative. 

20] 1 . Absolute emphatic stress. 

Walker, and others who have been implicitly guided 
by his authority, without examination, lay down the broad 
position, that emphasis always implies antithesis ; and that 
it can never be proper tb give emphatic stress to a word, 
unless it stands opposed to something in sense. Accor- 
dingly, to find the emphasis in a sentence, the direction 
given is, to take the word we suppose to be emphatical, 
and try if it will admit of those words being supplied, 
which antithesis would demand ; and if the words thus 
supplied, agree with the meaning of the writer, tlie em- 
phasis is laid properly,— otherwise, improperly. 

example; 

Exercise and temperance strengthen even an indifferent consti- 
tution. 

The emphatic word here suggests, as the antithetic 
clause to be supplied ; — not merely a good constitution ; 
and this accords with the meaning of the writer. 

Now the error of these treatises is, that what in truth 
is only one important ground of emphasis, is made the 
sole and the universal groimd. Indeed, if it were adniit- 
ted that there is no emphasis without antithesis, it wpuld 
by no means follow, (as I shall show under emphatic in- 
flection,) that all casefe of opposition in thouglit are to be 
analysed in the mode above proposed. But the princi- 
ple assumed cannot be admitted \ for to say that there is 
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no absolute emphasis, is to say that a thought is never infi'- 
portapt, considered by iisdf; or that the figure of con- 
trast is die only way in which a thought can be express- 
ed with force. The theory which supposes this, is too 
narrow Xo correspond with the philosophy of elocution* 
Emphasis is the soul of delivery, because it is the most 
discriminating mark of emotion. ^Contrast is among the 
sources of emotion : and the kfnd of contrast really in- 
tended by Walker and others, namely,,thatpf affirmation 
and negation, it is- peculiarly the province of emphasis to 
designate. But this is not the whole of its province. 
There are other sourpes, Ibesides antithetic relation, from 
which the mind receives strong and vivid impressions, 
which it is th6; office of vocal language to express. Thus 
exclamation, apostrophe, and bold figures in general, de- 
noting high emotiqn, defhand ar-oorrespondent force in 
pronunciation ; aad that in. too many cases where the em- 
phatic force laid on a 'word \s\ah$olute^ because the thought 
expressed by that word is forcible of itself, without any 
aid from contrast. Of this the reader may be satisfied 
by turning to {13] p. 57, and noting such examples as 
these: ■ . , 

^Vp! comrades,*— tltp / — 
Wounfoyou, PAArwe«5/— ./ 

Hhncef-^-'kbme, you idle creitures— 
^£ngeU:J and ininiBteis of ^^,— defend us.* 



*The foUpwing anetbdote' of Whilefield',. which is probably fa- 
miliar to most readers, contains \an. illustration altc/gether to my 
purpose. It is a passage repeate)^ by JHnme^ frdm the close of a 
sermon which he heard from thlLt'-preaofher. *" Aftep a solemn 
pause, Mr. Whitefield thus addressed his humeroiis audienoe : < The 
attendant angel is just about to le%ye the threshold, and ascend to 

7* • ■ - 
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Now, in such a case, we may speculate on the em- 
phatic force of the exclamation, and ' try if the sense will 
admit some antithetic clause to be supplied ;' but it is mere 
trifling. The truth is, when strong passion speaks, it 
speaks strongly, and, if no untoward habit intervenes, 
speaks with just that degree and kind of stress .which 
the passion itsejf demands. 

'/ \ • 

21] '2. dniiiMtic or relative iirest. 

Though we' cannot consider 'opposition in sense as 
the exclusive ground of strong emphaisis, it ish doubtless a 
more common one than any other. The principle on 
which the stress depends in this case, will b^ -evident from, 
a few examples. . 

Stadjy not so much to show knowledge a& to ucquire it. 

He that cannot bear ^ jnit^ sHouId not niake One. 

It is not so easy to hide 6ne Vfat^lts, as to mend them. 

We think less of the injuries we do, th^ of those we stfer. ' 

It is not so difficult to t^ well, as to Uve well. 

We must take heed not onlj to what we fay, but to what we do. 

In these short sentences the antithetic words, requir- 
ing emphatic force, are so obvious that they can hard- 
ly be mistaken by any one. When the antithetic terms 
in a sentence are both expressed, the rti.ind instantly per- 



heaven. Ap<1 shall he asoe^id. and. not bear with him the news of 
one sinner, .among all this multkuder/ reclaimed from the error of 
his ways?' Then he stan^ped with- his* fooVUfted up his hands and 
eyes to heavenj and WilhgUshipg tears, cried aloud, — 'Stop, Ga- 
briel ! 5top, Gabriel! . stop, ere you enter tlie sacred portals, and vet 
carry with you the^ ilewf. of one^ dinner converted to Qod.' *' The 
high emption of the-speaker in this case, and the powers of utter- 
ance with which that eVaoii9>i wag^ e2:^ressed, melted the asssmbly 
into tears. -7 
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ceives the opposition between them, and the voice as 
readily marks the proper distinction. But when only one 
of these terms is expressed, the other is to be made out 
by reflection ; and in propftion to the ease or difficulty 
with which this antithetic relation is perceived by the 
miordy the emphatic sense is more or ie^s vivid. On this 
principle, when a wore] expresses one part of a contrast, 
while it only suggests the other^ that word must be spok- 
en with a force adapted to its' peculiar office; and this is 
the very case wher^the ^power of emphasis rises to its 
highest poinf.-l This pact of the subject too may be ren- 
dered more lYitelligible by a few examples. 

Shakspearefs Julias Caesar furnishes several which 
are sufficiently appropriate. In the scenQ betwixt Bru- 
tus and Cassius, the latter says, * * ' •• 
I that cleAy'd thee goid, wilj give jnj heart .., ^.- ^ 

Here tlie antitheticr terms gold and h^fi, l^g Voth ex- 
pressed, a common emphatic stress€|/h^ t|)«j^'make^ the 
sense obvions. Bat in the following t^ase, only one part 
of the antithesis is expressed. Brutus says^ 

Yon wrong'd yowrseJf^ tjJ write in Bxxchfi^epmy 

The strong emphasis on yourself^ implies that Cassius 
thought himself injured by sonrie olher person. Accord- 
ingly we see in the preceding sentenc6 his ch^ge against 
Brutus, — " you have \vrongM me." 
Again, -Brutus says tO'Cassius, 

You have done thjit you should be sorry for. 

With a siiglu stress upon aorrj^, this implies that he had 
done wrong } but suggests no^ijng pf the anttthetic mean- 
ing, denoted by the true ernp.basis, thus, 

Yoa havt done that you ghmdd'h^ sorry for. 
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This emphasis on the former word implies, '^ Not only, 
are you liable to do wrong, but ypu have done so alrea- 
dy ;" on the latter it implies, "though you are norsorry, 
you auglU to be sorry." This was precisely the mean- 
ing of Brutus, for he replied to a threat of Cassius, '' 1 
may do that I shall, be sorry for." 

One more example from the. same soprce. Marul- 
lus, alluding to the reverence in which Pomppy had been 
held, says, 

And when you saw his chariot but appear. 
Have you not made an uriiversd shout ? '**> 

Lay a stress now on his-in the first lip^, and you make a 
contrast betwixt the emotion felt in seeing other chariots, 
and in seeing Pdmpey^s. • Lay the stress on chariot^ and 
it is not implied that there was any o^her besides his in 
Home; for. then the anthhesis suggested Js, the sight, not 
of his person merely, but of the vehicle in which he rod^, 
produced a shoiit. ' , 

22] Sect, 2.— Emphatic Inflection. 

Thus far our view of eniphaliis has been limited to the 
degree of stress with which emphatic words are spokeo. 
But this is. only a part of the subject. The kind of stress 
is not less important to the sease ihaa th^ degree. Let 
any one glance his eye over the examples of the forego- 
ing pages, and he will see that strong Emphasis demands, 
in all cases, ah appropriate inflection ; and that to change 
this inflection perverts the seflse. This will he perceived 
at once in the followin^ase,- " We must take heed not on- 
ly to what we sdy, h\ii to what we rfd." By ^changing 
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this slide, and laying the falling on say and the rising on do^ 
every ear must feel that violence is done to the meaning. 
So m this case, 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars ; 
But in oursHves, that we are underlings j 

the rising inflection or circumflex on stars and the falling 
inflection on ourselves is so indispensable, that no reader 
of the least taste would mistajce the one for the other. 
The fact in these instances however is, that wrong inflec- 
tion confounds the true sense, rather than expresses a false 
one. Let us then take an example or two in which the 
whole meaning of a sentence depends on the inflection 
given to a single word. Buchanan, while at the Univer- 
sity, said, in a letter tp a Christian friend. 

In the retirement of a ^cdlltge, I am unable to suppress evil 
thoughts. 

Here the emphatic downward slide being given to college^ 
expresses the true sense, namely, " How difficult must it 
be to keep ray heart from evil thoughts -amid the tempta- 
tions of the world; \^hen 1 cannot do this even in the re- 
tirement of a cbllege.^^ But lay the circumflex on col- 
lege thus ; " In the retirement of a college, tcannot .sup- 
press evil thoughts ;" and you transform the meaning to 
this, " I cannot suppress evil tiioughts here^ in. retirement, 
though I might perhaps do it amid the temptations of the 
world." 

In the Fair Penitent Horatio says, 

I would not turn aside from my least pleasure, 
Though all thy force werf arm'd to bar my way. 

The circumflex on thy implies sneer and scorn. " I might 
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turn aside for respectable opposition, but not for such as 
thine.** But the falling slide on thy turns contempt into 
compliment. "I would not turn aside even for thy force, 
great as it is." 

One more question remains to be answered ; how 
shall we know when an emphatic word demands the ris- 
ing, and when th6 falling inflection f A brief reply to 
this inquiry seems indispensable, before we drop this part 
of the subject. 

On this point, the " grand distinction" of Walker, as 
he calls it, is ; — " The falling inflection affirms something 
in the emphasis^ and denies what is opposed to it in the 
antithesis ; while the emphasis with the rising inflation, 
affirms something in the emphasis^ without denying what is 
opposed to it in the antithesis.** 

1 have a!7;ays considered it a great infelicity that the 
many excellent remaKks of this writer on emphatic .inflec- 
tion, are so destitute of intelligible classification. On his 
theory, which makes antithesis essential to emphasis, uni- 
versally, and antithesis too by affirmation and negation, — 
the amount of more than twenty pages, designed to illus- 
trate the above position, is simply this ; — When affirmation 
is opposed to negation, — the emphatic word or clause 
which affirms f has the falling inflection, and that which 
denies, the rising. This is so plainly an elementary prin- 
ciple of vocal inflection, as I have shown [7] p. 49, tdat 
it requires no farther remark, except this one, that the 
case here supposed implies strong, positive affirmation. 

But the ingenious writer abpve named perceived that 
there was still something to be explained about a part of 
this subject ; and therefore extended his canon concern- 
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ing the emphasis with the rising inflection by saying, " thai 
it affirms something in the emphasis mthoui denying what 
is opposed to it in the antithesisJ*^ That the illustration 
of this point should be dark to his readers is not strange, 
since it evidently was so to himself. The first step he 
takes is to give an example, which unfortunately contra- 
dicts the theory it was designed Xo establish. 

'TwaB bue and poor, unworthy of a mdHf 
To forge aflcroU bo Tillanoils and loose. 

His commentary on this emphasis is — *' Unworthy of a 
man, though not unworthy of a bruteJ** In re^peating this, 
most certainly I both affirm and deny. I affirm that a 
certain act is unworthy of a man, and deny that.it is un* 
\fortby of a brute. What then becomes of the rule just 
stated? 

Beside?, if the rising emphatic inflectbn affirms on 
one side, without denying on the other, what becomes of 
the antithesis ? — and what becomes of the broad position, 
that without antithesis there can be no emphasis ? The 
truth is that this position being erroneous, the *' intrica- 
cies of distinction" resulting from it are needless. Onci 
who is familiar with the simple rules of inflection, can sel- 
dom mistake as to the proper slide on aA emphatic word. 
The voice instinctively accompanies emphatic, positive 
affirmation with the falling slide, and the antithetic nega- 
tion with the rising. , 

But there is a large class of sentences, in which qual- 
ified affirmafioh demands the rising turn of voice, often 
where an antithetic object rs suggested or expressed hypo- 
iheticaUy. Having seen no satisfactory explanation of the 
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rising emphasis which occurs in such cases, I will briefly 
suggest my own thoughts on this point. And it should 
be premised that it is not the simple rising slide, but the 
circumflex, which designates this sort of emphasis. The 
two indeed, as I have said before, may fall on shades of 
thought so nearly the same, that it is immaterial which is 
used ; while in other cases the' office of the circumflex is 
so peculiar as to make it quite perceptible to an ear of 
any discrimination. In examples like the following ; 

We should seek to m6nd our faults, not to hide them. 

Tou wore paid to fight against Alexander, not to rail at him ; 

it has been usual to mark the rising emphasis with the 
simple slide upwards ; whereas in unaffected conversation 
the twist of the circumflex is generally heard in such 
cases. 

With this preliminary remark, I proceed to say, that 
the plain distinction between the rising and the falling 
emphasis, when antithetic relation is expressed or sug- 
gested, is, the falling denotes positive affirmation or enun- 
ciation of a tholight with energy ; the rising either ex- 
presses negatioriy or qualified and conditional affirmation. 
In the latter case the antithetic object, if there is one, may 
be suggested ironically, or hypothetically, or comparative- 
ly ; thus — Ironically ; 

They tell iiw to be moderate ; but thiy, thiy are- to revel in pro- 
fusion. 

4 J 

Hypothetically; 

If men see our faults, they will talk among themsiheSf though we 
refuse to let them talk to ^. 

I see thou htot leam'd to rdU. 



I 
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In this latter example, the hypothetical affirmation re- 
quires the circumflex on the emphasis, while the indefi- 
nite antithesis is not expressed, as in the preceding exam- 
ple, but suggested ; " Thou hast learn'd to rdil^ if thou 
hast not learn'd an}r thing bitter than this." 

Comparatively; ' ^ 

Satan » ■ . 



' The thmpt^^ ere the acd&ser of mankind. 
The beggar was hUnd as well aa lame. 
He iff more knhve than/odZ/ 
CffisiLr deserved hVime more than^me. . . ^ 

Now if any one chooses to ask the reason why these em- 
phatic inflections occur in this order, he may see it per- 
haps by a bare^ inspection of the .foregoing examples to- 
gether. In such a connexion of two correlate words, 
whether in contrast, or comparison, the most prominent of 
the two in sense, that in which the essence of the thought 
lies, commonly has the strong, fallmg emphasis; and that 
which expresses something sobprdin^te or circumstantial, 
has the rising. The same rising. or circumflex emphasis 
prevails whiere the thought is x^ondiiionaly or something is 
implied* or insinuated, rather than strongly expressed. 
Negative clau&es perhaps so generally fall into this class 
of inflections ^because they are so often only explanatory 
of the main though^ 

As the foregoing remarks have been confined chiefly 
to the inflection of relative Emphasis, the reader may ex- 
pect me to dwelj a litUe on "the same point, as connected 
with oJ^oZm^^ emphasis* 

Here the examples to be adduced will be a farther 
^8 ■•' . • ^. 
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refutation of the theory which restricts emphasis wholly 
to antithesis by affirmation and <lenial. If this theory 
were correct, there would be no emphatic stress nor in- 
flection in the following cases ; 

1. Of apposition ; 

Simon J Son ofJ6na$\ — ^loveiit thou me ? 

To affirm this, is to contradict Phui, the Apdsde, 

In the multiplied Cases of ahis sort, where two names 
are used for the same person, surely the ground of em- 
phasis on both, is not opposition in sen^e. 

2. Oi ikiQ indirect question and its answer. 

Who first s^hced them to that foul revolt? 

The infernal serpent. — 

Where is hdasting then ? — It is exdiidtd. 

Here again the emphasis -is absolute. 

3. Of the direct question, and its answer. 

In Shakspeare's Julius Caesar, the indignant Marullus 
thus chides the citizens for their blind adoration of Cssar ; 

O you hard hearts, you cruel.mdn of Rome! * 
Knew ye not Pdmpey ?^ , * . 

So afterwards, — - ' ^ 

And do you now strow flowers in Jiis way, 
That comes ill triumph over Pompey's Wad f 

Again,— 

Are they li^br^ws ? — So am /'. 

Shall Rolne be taken, while I am Cdnsvl f-^JCd, 

In both sorts of- question^ there is'indeed what naay 
properly be termed contrast j; and in the direct qhestion, 
this contrast between qCtestioa and answer is marked by 
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opposite inflection. But this is a case that does not at all 
come within Mr. Walker's rule, — ^^That the falling inflec- 
tion affirms something in the emphasis, and denies what 
is opposed to it in the qntithesis ; and the rising affirms 
without such deniaV^ Let this rule be tried by the fore- 
going example^, and it will be apparent that no antithesis 
by affirmation and denial can be made out in any of them, 
except by an effort of fancy. Take that one ending, — 
" Knew ye not Pompey ?" and instead of puzzling the 
mind to discover what is affirmed in this rising emphasis, 
and what is not denied in a supposed antithesis, how much 
easier is it to say, — ^the case falls under that general law 
of interrogative iiiflection,^which always inclines the voice 
upward. 

But these illustrations need not be extended. The 
amount is, that generally the weaker emphasis, where 
there is tender, or cond^tiofral^ or partial enunciation of 
thought, requires the voice to rise : while the strong em- 
phasis, where the thought is bold, and the language posi- 
tive, adopts'the falling slide, exeept where some counter- 
acting principle occurs, as in'thjs interrogative inflection 
just mentioned. Emphatic inflection varies according to 
those general laws»of t'he voice which I have endeavoured 
to describe at some length, Chap. Ill: .p. 42 — 65. For 
these varieties we may assign good reasons, in some ca- 
ses ; while in others we must stop with the f^ct, that such 
are the settled usages of ebcution ; and in others still, we 
can only say such. are- the instinctjve principles of vocal 
intonation.* In all such cajses,' explanation becomes ob- 
' ^ C 'J^ : : _ 

^ A technical sense of this word^ seems indispensable. 
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scurity, if carried out of its proper limits. Beyond these, 
I can no more tell why sorrow or supplication incline the 
voice to the rising slide, while indignation or command in- 
cline it to the falling:, than I pan tell why one emotion 
flashes in the eye, and another vents itself jn tears. Nor 
is it reasonable to demand such explanations on this sub- 
ject, as'ai'e not expected on anyother. Tlie logician rests 
in his consciousness and hii^ experience as the basis of ac* 
gument; and philosophy no more requires or allows us 
to push our inquiries beyond first principles or facts, in el- 
ocution, than in logic. 

23] In closing these remarks on emphatic inflection, 
the readec should be reminded that the distinction sug- 
gested, p. 43, between the common and the intensive in^ 
flection, applies to every part of the subject. As empha- 
sis varies with sentiment in degrees of strength, it requires 
a correspondent difference in the force, the elevation of 
note, and the extent of slide, which distinguish important 
words. " ' 

24] Emphatic Clause.- 

Before I dismiss the article of emphasis, one or two 
points should have some notice, because they belong to 
the general subject, though hot distinctly classed under 
the foregoing heads. 

It will be readily perceived^ that the stress. proper to 
be laid on any single word^ to denote its importance, de- 
pends much on the 4^mparative "$treiss with which other 
words in the sanie sentence, are pronounced. A whis- 
per, if it is soft or strong, accordiag to sense, may be as 
truly discriminating as the loudest tones. The voice 
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should be disciplioed to this distinction, in order to avoid 
the common fauk, which confounds- vociferation with em- 
phatic expression. Many, to become ibrcible speakers, 
titter the current words of a sentence in so lou(} a tone, 
that the whole seenns a mere continuity of strong articu* 
late sounds ; or if emphatic; stress is attemptisd'on partic^* 
ular words, 'it is done with such violjenee as to offend 
against all propriety^ This is the declamatory manner. 
The power of emphdsis, when it belongs, to Single words, 
depends on concentration. To extend it through a sen- 
tencis, is to destroy it. 

But there are oases in which more than common 
stress belongs to several words m succession, forming an 
emphatic clause. This is sometimes called general em- 
phasis. In some cases of this sort, the several ^ syllables 
have nearly equal stress : thusj' 



• Heayeh and eartb will witness. 



If — ^RoME^HusT — ^FALL, — ^that WO are inndeent. 

In uttering this emphatic clause, the voice drops its pitch, 
and proceeds nearly in a grav^, deliberate monotone. 

In other cases, such a clailse is to •be distinguished 
from the rest of th^e sentence, by a general increase of 
force ; and yet its words retain a relative difference among 
themselves, in quantity, stress, and inflection; This ap- 
pears io tb^ indignant repl^ of the youthful Pitt, to his 
aged accuser in debate ; / 

But yo«th, it seems, is not my only «rime ; I have been accns-^ 
ed,— ^ aeting a theatrical part. 

And afterwards, cfrraifpfiing the jninistry, he said, 

As to the present gentlemen, — I cannot give them my confi- 
.8* 
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dence. Pardon me, gentlemen^ — e4n\fi4enc€ is a plant of slow 
growth.. 

In both these cases the emphatic thought belongs to the 
whole clause, as marked, requiring a grave under-tone ; 
but one word in e^ch must have more stress than the 
rest, and a note sorfiewhat-higher. 

Th^ want o/ proper distinctions as to tlae emphatic 
clause, occasioned, if I mistake not, th^ difference of opin- 
ion between Garpick and Johnson respecting the seat of em- 
phasis in the ninth commandment ; " Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor." Garrick laid the stress 
on shalt J to expr6»9the authority of the precept; Johnson 
on noi^ to express its negative character. But clearly both 
are wrong, for in neither of these respects is this command 
to be distinguished from others with which it is connect- 
ed. And if we place the .stress on false or on neighbor^ 
still an antithetic relation is suggested, which does not ac- 
cord with the diesign of the precept. Now let it be ob- 
served, that here is a series of precepts forbidding certain 
sins against rmn^ our neighbor. Each of tliese is intro- 
duced with the prohibitory phrase, " thou shalt not," and 
then comes the thing forbidden ; in th« sixth, kUl; — in the 
eighth, steal ; — in /the ninth, ^^ bear false untness.^^ This 
shows the point of emphatic discrimination. In the latter 
case, the stress falls not on a single word, but.09 ^ clause, 
the.Ia^t word of this clause, however, in. the present case, 
demanding more stress than, either of the others. 

One more example may make this last remark still 
plainer. Suppose Pa«Z to haVejsaid merely, ." I came 
not to baptize^ but to preach,*^ The contrast expressed 
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limits the emphasis to two words. But take the whole 
senteace as it is in Paul's language, '' I came not to bap- 
tize, but to j?reacA the gospel;" — and you have a con- 
trast between an emphatic word, and an emphatic clause. 
And though the sense is just as before, you must change 
the streiss in this clause from preach to gospel, or you ut- 
ter nonsense. If you retain the stress on preach, the par- 
aphrase is "I came not to baptize the gospel, but to 
preach the gospel." . 



DOUBLE EMPHASIS. 

This is always grounded on antithetic relation, ex- 
pressed in pairs of contrasted objects. It will be suffi- 
ciently illustrated by a very few examples. 

The young are slaves to noveU^j the old to custom. 

And why beholdest thou the mote tliat is in thj brother* s hye, but 
•onsiderest not the beam that is in thine oton eye ? 

There is but one r.emark, which is Important to be 
made in this case. In such a reduplication of emphasis, 
its highest effect is not to be expected.. Iq attempting td 
give the utmost signifi6ance to each of the term§ standing 
in close succession, we are in danger of diminishing the 
amount of meaning expressed by the whole. The only 
rule that can be adopted is so to adjust the stress and in- 
flection of voice on the different ter^ns as shall most clear- 
ly, and yet most agreeably convey 'the sense of the entire 
passage. ' 
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. BIODULATIO]^. 

I use this term in the largest sense, as'a convenient one 
to denote that variety in managing the voice, which ap- 
pears in the delivery of a good speaker.* This includes 
a number of distinct topics, which may perhaps with suf- 
ficient exactness be brought together in one chapter. 

Sect. !• — Faults of Modulation. 

1. Monotony, 

The remark has been, made in a former page, that 
the monotone, employed with skill, in pronouncing a sim- 
ile, or occasionally an elevated or forcible thought, may 
have great rhetorical effect. Its propriety in such a case, 
is felt instinctively^ just as other movements of the voice 
are felt to be proper, when they* are' prompted^ by genius 
and emotion. But the thing I mean to condemn has no 



* Though I admire precision' in language^J must here again 
express my dissent &om aH needfess distinctions on a subject so 
practical as this. Wright in his Elocution considers turU as equiv- 
alent to variety, harmony, cadence; and tonCy as equivalent to 
strength and <:ompass; and criticises Sheridan for making no such 
distinction. But surely nO distinction* and no delbiition of terms is 
as good as one too loose to- be of any value.. Technical terms eve- 
ry art and science must have,; but modern taste has very properly 
dispensed with a large proportion of those terms, which make th^ 
teshnical nomenclature of ancient ;rhetoric a^ greater burden to 
nemory than the acquisition'of a new language. 
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such qualities to give it vivacity. It is that dull repetition 
of sounds, on the same pitch, abd with the same quantity, 
which the hearers are ready to ascribe, (and commonly 
with justice,) to the want of spirit in the speaker. They 
easily excuse themselves for feeling no interest in what 
he says, when apparently he fi^els none himself. Want 
of variety is fatal? to vivacity and interest in delivery, on 
the same principle that it 4s so in all otheir cases. 

Let the poet, be confined to one undeviatihg succes- 
sion of syllables and of rhyme, and who would be en- 
chanted with his numbers ? Let the painter be con- 
fined to onq colour^ ^and where is the- magic of his art ? 
What gives its charm to thJe landscape i* — What gives life 
to the countenance, aad language to^the eye, as represent- 
ed on the canvass } Not such a use of colours as fits the 
character of a post or-ceiling, all white/ or all red ; but 
such a blending of colours as give the variety of life and 
intelligence. ,The same difference exists between a 
heavy, uniform movement of the vofce, and* that which 
corresponds witli re^l emotion. In music a succession of 
perfect cqncords, especially on the saqie note, would be 
intolerable. 

2. Mechanical variety. . . 

An unskilful reader ^perhaps* is resolved to avoid mo- 
notony. In attempting to do this, he may fall' into other 
habits, scarcely less ofiensive to th'e ear, and not at all 
more consistent, with the principles of a just elocution. In 
uttering aserUence, hfe may think nothirig ^more is neces- 
sary, than to employ the greatest possible number of notes ; 
and thus his chief aim is to leapi from one extreme to an- 
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Other of his voice. In a short time, this attempt at varie- 
ty becomes a regular return of similar notes, at stated in- 
tervals. > 

Another defect, of the same sort, arises from ^n at- 
tempt to produce variety by k frequent change of stress. 
The man is. .disgusted with the* plodding uniformity that 
measures out syllables and words, as a.dragoon does his 
steps. He aims therefore at an emphatic manper, which 
shall give a rnucb greater quantity of sound to some words 
than to others. But here too the onlj advantage gained 
is, that we exchange an absolute for a relative sameness; 
for the favorite stress returns periodically, without regard 
to sense. • . * 

There is* still ahother'kind of this uniform variety^ 
which is extrfemely common at our public schools and 
colleges, and from them Js carried .into the different de- 
partments of pubhc speaking. It consists in the habit of 
striking a sentence ^at the beginnings with a high and full 
voicCf which becomes gradually weaker and lower^ as the 
sentence proceecls^ especially if it Irtts much length, till it 
is closed perhaps with one ' quarter of the impulse with 
which it commenced. * Then tlie speaker, at the beginning 
of a new sentence, inflates his lungs, and pours out a full 
volume of sound for a few words, sliding downward again, 
as on an inclined plane, to a* feeble close. • Besides the 
effort at variety,* which often jjroduce^ this fault, it is in- 
creased 'in many cases, by, that l^bbr of lungs, and that 
unskilfulness in managing. the breath, which attends want 
of custom in speaking. .^The man who ha& this habit, 
(and not a few have it, as any on6 would perceive, who 
should place himself just within hearing distance of twen* 
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ty public speakers, successively,) should spare no pains 
to overcome it, as a deadly foe to vivacity and effect in 
delivery. 

Sect. 2. — Remedies. 

The measures prinparily lo be adopted in regard to 
these habits, wjll' be suggested here, wbilfe others that 
have an iniportant tearing on the subject will come into 
view in the following sections. • 

To find an adequate remedy for any 9f the above de- 
fects in- modulation, we must center into the elementary 
principles of deliverer. As the meaning of what we read 
or speak, is supposed continually (d vary, that elocution 
which best conforms to seMCi will possess ahe greatest 
variety. ' ^ ' 

1 . The most indispeosable att^in^ent theni towards 
the cure of bad habits in managing the voice, is the spirit 
of emphasis. Suppose a student of ek)cution tahave a 
scholastic tone^ «or some dtber of the faplts mentioned 
above; — teach: 4)im emphasis, and yoa htive taken the 
most direct way to renjove the defect. It -is difficult to 
give a particular illustration of my meaning, except by the 
living voice ; but thq experiment is worthy of a trial, to see 
if the fault)' manner cannot, be. represented to the eye* 
Read the following »p3^sage from the Spectator;* recol- 
lecting, at the beginning of each sentence, to ' strike the 
words in the largest type., with a high and full voice, grad- 
ually sinking away in pitpji* and quantity,, as the type di- 
minishes, to the clos^. . ' 'V' 

— — H- -...^^ji — .- — . — 

. * No. 411. 
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EXAMPLE. 

OUR SIGHT. IS THE MOST PERFECT, AND MOST DE- 
LIGHTFUL, OF ALL ou^ SENSES. IT FILLS THE MIND WITH 
THE LARGEST VARIETY OF IDEASI, CONVERSES WITH ITS 

OBJECTS AT THE GREATEST DISTANCE, AND CONTINUES THE 
LONGEST IN ACTION MTITHOXJT BIjlINd TIRED OR SATIATED WITH 
ITS PROPER ISNJOYMENTS. TIIE SENSE. OF FEELING CAN IN- 
DEED GIVE us A NOTION OF EXTENSION, SHAPE, AND ALL 
OTHER IDEAS THAT ^ENTER AT THE EYE, EXCEPT' COLpURS. AT 
THE SAME TIME, IT IS yERY MUCH CONFINED IN ITS OP- 
ERATIONS TO THE NUMBER, BULK^ AND DISTANCE OF ITS PARTICU- 
LAR OBJECTS. f , 

If Rhetoric bad a terra, something like the rftmtnttcnrfo 
oif musiciafls, it might help to designate the fault here re- 
presented, consisting in the habit of striking sentences 
with a high and strong note, f6r a fetw words, and thea 
falling away jntp-a feeble close. ' " 

Jf^yoii succeed in understanding the above illustration, 
then. vary the trial oq the saiti€t^xanQple,-with a view to 
another fault, tfe periodic stress, and tone. Take care 
to speak the wordg; printed in small capitals with a note 
sensibly higher: and stronger. than the rest, dropping the 
voice immediately after these elevated words, jnto an un- 
dulating tone, on the followitig syllables,— thus.; 

Our eighths thd most .perfe^st,' and most delightful of all- onr 
senses.' It fills the xni^d with "the largest VAfUETr of ideas, con- 
' verses with its dhjectair atthe. iiREATSST distance j and continues the 
longest in action with'bht heing tired or satiated Vith its proper 
enjoyments. The sense of feelitfg- can indeed giyb' us a notion of 
extension, shape, and ^} ' other t^eas .that enter at the eye ez- 
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cept colours. At tho same time, it is very much confined in its. 
operations, to the number,^ bulk and distance of its particular ob-, 
jects.* 

■ It is necessary now ta give this same passage once 
more, so distinguishing the chief words, by the Italic char- 
acter, as to exhibit the trge pronunciation •' ; 

Our si/^ht -is the most p6jfeet aj^d most ddigfltful of all our sen- 
ses. It fills the mind with the- largest variety ofi,dias; converses 
with its objects at the greatest dlsttince ; and continues the' longest 
in action, without being lired or satiafted w^th its r proper enjoy- 
ments. The sense otfitling can indeed give us a nation of eit^n- 
j£on, shdpe, and*all other ideas that enter at the ey-e, except cdlours. 
At the same time it is very much c&nfined in its operations, to tho 
TiwmJber, bulkj and distance of its particular objects. , 

Only two or three of th€ words as here'iharked require 
intensive emphasis, and tjikttiot of the. highest kind ; and 
yet the student will perceive thar a disctmiinatlng stress 
on the words thus marked, will regulate the voice, of 
course, as to all th^ rest ; and so render a scholastic tone 
impossible. * ' " 



. * Walker- » ear, though ih cases o^ emphatic inflection, very dis- 
criminating, seems in other xsases to have bj^n perverted by his the- 
ory of harmojUc inflection, as appeal^ from.tiis -manner of pronoun- 
cing the following couplet, which nearly^ coincides- with the tone I 
am condemning. - * , '^ ' . 

A brkve man striiggRng in the 8t6ilnQ6 of fdte. 
And greatly fdlling, with a filing stk^e. 

I am aware that it is ^iffi^nlt to represent this schokisHc' tone by 
any description to ^e«pye. Qne* who'is acquainted with musie 
may readily analyze any unseemly tone, by. examining the intervals 
of the notes above and b^low the key noti? of the sentence, in the 
few syllables |x> whigh the, tone' ia confined. ^This analysis would 
^ve a prepision to his knowledge of the subject, that would be 
valuable- in pracGce. The hint .inay be sufficient to those who 
have skill and 'patience ftfr suqh inquiries; and ta -others, any ex- 
tended explanations would b^' useless. 

• ■ 9 • '.' ■ 
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But as ni\ word in the foregoing passage is strongly 
emphatic, my meaning may be more evident from an ex- 
ample or two^ where a discriminating stress on a single 
word, determines the manner'in which the following words 
are to be spoken. 

Take this, couplet from Pope^ and read it first with 
the metrical acQent ^nd tone, thus ; .' 

What.tAe weak heacl, with strongest bias, rales, 
I Is pride, tl^e neviBV failin^r^icd of fools. - 

Now let it be observed that in these lines there is 
really but one emphatic word, namely pride. If we mark 
this with the strong emphasis, and the falling inflection, 
the following words will of necessity be spoken as they 
should be, dropping a note or two below the key note of 
the sentence,^ and proceeding nearly on a monotone to 
the end; — thus;.^ — 

What the weak head, with strongest bias rules, 

h-'x ■ • 

the never failings vice of fools. 

Another example may help to render this more in- 
telligible. ^ ' *. 

Must^b ^ the auihor of the puWic' coZom^** ' 



Or must we des ^S^ 



the aiithor of Ihe' public calamities ? 



* By key note^ I mean the prevmUng' note, that which you hear 
when a man reajis aloud in axiottyer room^ while you cannot dis- 
tinguish any words that ^b^ utters. 
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In pronounGing these examples, which I trust need 
DOt be further explained, some triiSing diversities* might 
doubtless be observed in different readers of equal taste. 
But if the proper, sound is given to the emphatic words, 
all the rest must be spoken essentially '^ here described. 
It follows that th'e most direct means of curing artificial 
tones, is to acquire a coirreet i^mphasis* But, — 

2. In order to^ tlus, an^thar attainment' seems indiis- 
pensable, namely, SQtr^e* good degree pf discrimination as 
to Vocal tones «and Inflections. This 'has been more than 
once adverted'^ to in the foregoing pages.f, but it is intro- 
duced here as inseparably connected with a just. modula- 
tion. That correct emphasis^ which is jliel best remedy 
for perverted habits of voice, ns hot alwiays a 'spontaneous 
attendant on good sense and ennotion. its efficacy is of- 
ten frustrated by ihe'strength of tbose hal^its which it qoight 
overcome, if there were sufficient knowledge of tbe Sub- 
ject to apply the retpedy. * • ' • 

There is something of the ludicrous in the attempt to 
imitate unseemly^ tones in speaking ; and those, who are 
unpractised^'in it, generally /eel reluctant lo make the at- 
tempt at. first,*«speciall)r ih the presence " of. others. For 
the sani^ reason tfifey ate. reluctant to hVc .their own faul- 
ty manner in readlojg* ^* sentence imitated, or to repeat 
again and again ^tbreir' own 'attempts to cocrect it. And 
some who can infiitate. a sound, injmediately allis'r hearing 
it from another voiOCy. suppose this to be thei^only way in 
which it can be done. But "let a; thoqsaind persoi^S, who 
understand, the English language,. ^epeat'the familiar ques- 
tion," Do yon expect to go, Dr fiity ?*' — And will not ev- 
ery one of the thousand give the, same turn of voice on 
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the words in ItalicsT? Where is the difficulty then of 
placing such a mark on these turns of voice, that they 
may be transferred to any p^her word ? *This simple prin- 
<;iple suggested to Walker his notation of 'sounds for the 
eye ; and incomplete as it i«, $omething«of the kind is so 
necessary to the studeqt of elocution, tljat, without it, the 
aid of a living teacher cannot supgly the. defect. And in 
most cases,' nothing is wanting to deriye advantage from 
such a theory but a Kttle- patience^andrperseverance in its 
application.* *, 

* A few -years since, I desired, a young gentleman to take the fol- 
lowing sentence^; " I tell you^^ though yoUj though all the worldy 
though an angel from heavfUf sJiould declare the truth of it, I could 
not believe ij '," — and read it to^e in foiir. different ways, which I 
described to him in writihg, without making with my voice any of 
the sounds, which I wished him to represent. My curections were 
these ; • . 

1. Read it with thai monolone. 

3. Without any slide on Hhe emphatip words, raise them one 
note above the key tone of the sentence^ and read the rest in th» 
monotone. •.''•' 

3. Give the emphatic words the rising' slide' through three or 
four notes above the key| and end with the common cadence. 

4. Give the same words tiie falling slide^ with increase' of force 
as you proceed; beginning the slide, 6n yau one note. above the 
key, that on world 'two ^ and. that* ot^ heaten thre6.---The young 
gentleman, without having acquired, so far. as I *knew,^any uncom- 
mon skill in voc^l infleQtiohs,*at the .,app(^nted. time repeated the 
passage accordiiig to* my directions, and aknost exactly in the man- 
ner I had intended! • llie last mode of reading is that which I des* 
cribed' at pageJ62; and the Mher three io6des I may l^ye without 
farther elucidation to those who havia the curiosity to engage in such 
an exercise.. The second mode, it -will be seen, is one species of 
what' is often called tnd conventicle tone ; and another sort of this 
cant, would he represented ^y riding all thtf words in monotone ex- 
cept the parts in the following specimen printed in Italic, which 
should be raised tw>e notes above the key. . " hteU- yim though you, 
though aM * the world, though' an angd from. keaveUj should declare 
the truth of it, I could'^ not believe it." Such an edcercise might 
well seem tripling in a man or elevated views, were it not impor- 
tant to bring his voice under discipline, by analyzing* its powers, and 
that for the purpose of Correcting his oWn faults in poodulation. 
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It was my intention to remark, at more length ihati 
my limits in this place will allow, on the benefit which a 
public speaker may derive from acquaintance with vocal 
music. The^want of this does by no means imply a cor- 
respondent deficiency in elodution. There have been or- 
ators who had no skill in music. - And constant oj^^sefvation 
shows that a oian^may be a fine singer, ^A y^ be n6 orator. 
Vocal organs arid ^kiH,.of the first order, he niay possess, 
and yet have neither the strength nOr furniture of iniel- 
lect, nor the high morgil sensibility, which eloqueace de- 
mands. As a speaker, be may fail too in oiodulaiion of 
voice, so as not even to read well. But ^-while all this 
is admitted we must say of thi»go6d singer and bad read- 
er, what we cannot always "say of auoUier rnqtUj— he is 
utterly without excuse. With discriminating ear, and 
perfect command of his voice, why has he a bad motlula- 
tioD in delivery ? His tajentl is bid in a napkin' ;^je is 
too slothful to use a gift o£ his Creator y. which .in posses- 
sion of another naan, anight be an invaluable treasure. Par- 
adox as it may'seem,^ it is ocfly .the plain stateinent of a 
well knoWn fact, to say, that mAny a man, while devotirg 
ten years tb studies preparatory to professional life, delib- 
erately looJs"forward lb his main business, as one in which 
bis success and usefulness nius.t depend oa his Anient in 
speakingi-^yBi takes no'gains to spenk well / ^ Perhaps 
of these ten years^, he doei^^not employ one entire week in 
all, to acquire this talent, without which all other acquisi- 
tions are, to his. purpo^s, comparatively useless. ! 

Without any enthusiastic estimate of the collateral ad- 
vantages , which the student of oratory'mighi. derive from 
musical skill, it may be, said. that* the same strength^ dis- 
9^ * ' .' 
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tinctness, smoothness, and flexibility of voice, which nau- 
sic both requires and promotes, are directly subservient to 
the purposes, of eloQution. Ami at least so much practi* 
cal knowledge of music, as readily to mark'^ith « the ear 
add voice, the dtfierence between high apd low, strong 
and feeble notes, greatly facilitate? that anajysis of speak- 
ing todes, which enables one. to ifnderstand his own faults, 
and to inake iSuch a sound, in^ given pasej 9s he wishes 
to make. • . ^ 

I might add here, that I am ^ not advartcing any new 
theory on this subject. Quinctilian devotes a chapter to 
the connexion betweeti etoquence and music; and advi- 
'ses the young onator to study" thi? latter art, as an irapor- 
taat auxiliary in the' care and ; management of his voice. 
And a spirited French writer, speaking of- bad tones io 
the pulpit, says, ^' I much Wis^ that young preachers would 
not neglect any means ©f foi'juing their voice and improv-* 
ing theip ear ; for^wljich purpose, the knowledge and prac- 
tice of vocal music, would he very useful to* them." 

Tlj|e5"e,are indeed weighty reasons, not applicable to 
other ipen, why tliey .who are? devoted to the 'sacred of- 
fice shoHld cultivate an acqoaintance #with this sacred> 
fine art. It elevates and sanc«ifie§ the taste of a Christian 
scholar. It prppareB thenainisier of the gospel to employ 
an irifluence in regulating the taste of others .i' ah influence 
that shall be salutary, and becoming his.office, or at leasts 
not pernicious, in regard to the style of music that is 
adapted to public devotion. Till Christian pastors be- 
come genejrally tetter qqalified t6, exert siipl; an influence 
it will not be strange if iljis department of public worship 
^air continue in the hands* of authors, -and teachers, and 
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performers, who will- so conduct its solemn services as to 
extmguish rather than inspire devotional feejing." Besides, 
the minister who knows nothing of the science of adapta- 
tiojiy as applied to nr>usic «nd poetry, will pften select 
hymns so mpoetical l)iat they cannot- possiMy be sung 
with discrimination andspiritj. or 'perhaps a. hymn, that is 
full of inspiration, he will read with 50 Kttle feeling, that it 
will almost of course be^sung in a manner equally inani- 
mate- . . • . . * 



. Sect. .3. — Phch of Voice. • 

This is a relative modification of voice ; by which we 
mean that high or low note, whiph prevstils in speaking, 
and wliich has a govierning influence upon the wliole scale 
of notes employed. In "every man's voice, this governing 
note varies with -circumstances^ but if is sufficiently^ exact 
to consider it as threefold ;. the upper pitch, used in call- 
ing to one at a distance ; the. middle^ used.'in conversa- 
tion ; and" the lowtr:^ used, in cadenue, or in ai grave, em- 
phatic under key. ' Exertion of voice on tbe'firsf, exposes 
*it to break ; and on the last, renders articulation thick and 
difficult, and leaves no room for compass' below the pitch. 
The middle key, or that whrcb w^ spontaneously adopt in 
earnest conversation, allows the 'greatest variety and ener- 
gy in publiespeaking,. tijqugh this will be raised a little by 
the excitement of a'ddressirig an assembly. To speak on 
a pitch much atfove that of ariimated conversation, fatigues 
and injures the lun^s ; though this, of dll mistakes, is the 
one into which weak lungs are rpost likely to fall. The 
speaker then, by his own experimeni, or, (if he wants the 
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requisite skill,) by the aid of some friend, should ascertaia 
tlie middle key of his ovtn voice, and naake that the basi? 
of his delivery, • Whether this is high at low, compared 
with that of another man, is not essential, provided it he 
not in extreme. Among the first secular orators of Bri- • 
tain, some have spoken on the gcave, bass-key ; while 
Pitt's voice, it is saidj was a full tenorj and Fox's a tre- 
ble. • •' . •' /* . • , ' 

The voice that is on a bass-key^ if clear aijd well ton- 
ed, lias some advantage&in poiat of dignity.' But ^ high 
tone, uttered with the same effort of lungs, U more audi- 
ble than a low orje. Without, referring to other proofs 
of this, the fact just how raenti9ned is sufficient, that we 
spontaneously 'raise our key in, tailing to one at a dis- 
tance ; for the simple reason that we instinctively know 
he will be more likely fo hear us in -a high note than a 
low one; So universal is this instinct, that we may ob- 
serve it rn very liule children, iand even in. the call and 
response of the pare/it -bird and heit. young,, and inmost 
brute animals that have i^oice.. The same principle doubt- 
less explains Bhpther^fact*, recently aHuded to,- 4 (hat feeble 
lungs are inclined to a high pitch ; this being the effort 
of v^jeakness, to makb. up what it lacks in power, by eleva- 
tion of key ; an effort wlych s^ucceeds perfectly for a few 
words, but produces intolerable fatigue by being continue 
ed. "^ •. . 

The influence of emotion on the vpice^ is also, among 
the philosophical considerations piertainipg to this subject. 
A man under strong intellectual. excitement, walks. with a, 
firmer and quicker st^ep than when he is cool 5 and the 
same excitement which braces tHe muscles, and gives en- 
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ergy to the movements of the Body, has a correspondent 
effect on the movements of the voice. Earnestni^ss in 
common" cpnversatton assumes a higher note, as it pro- 
ceeds, though the person Addressed is at n6 greater dis- 
tance than before. 

A practical corollary Trom these suggestions is, that 
the public speaker should Tavoid a high pitchy at the hf gin- 
ning of his discburse, lest he rise, with the increase of in- 
terest, to painful and unmanageable elevation. Thioni£;h 
disregard of this fcaution, sbme preachers, of warm lem- 
peraraent, sacrifice all command of their voi(fe, as they be- 
come animated, and rather scjrearti than ^peak. Blair 
lays it down as a useful rule/ rn order to be well heard, 
— ''^To fix our eye on some of the most di]{5tant persons 
in the assembly, and to, consider ourselves as speaking to 
them." But to apply this rule to the outsetof axJiscourse, 
would probably lead nine put of ten, a(nong' unpractised 
speakers,;to err by adopting too high apit^h.^ Walkerj 
on the other haqd, advises to commence, — " as- though 
addressipg'lhe persons-whor are nearest fo .us." This 
might' lead to an apposite extreme ; and 'the saffesi gener- 
al course perhsfps, is to adapt thb pitch to heai^rs at a 
medium distance. .. * ^ 

Hearers ar»apt to be Jmpatieiit^if a ^eaker* compels 
them to listen; though they mo^re readily tplerate this fauh 
at the 'Tjpginningj than iri ^rty other part- of a discourse. 
The preacher is certainly Ivithoul excuse who utters his 
iexi in so low a vpice as not Jq he. urldei^tood, anil the 
special necessity foj: avoiding this, i§ probably a sufTicient 
reason for the* good old practiofe of naming the text twice. 
But for a few sentences of the efLordiuna, where the sen- 
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timent commonly requires composure and simplicity, it is 
better to be ^arcely audible, than tOvshun this inconve- 
nience by running into vociferation.. The proper meansof 
avoiding both extremes, is to learn the distinction bQtween 
force and elevation; and to acgurre the power of swelling 
ihe voice on a lovy note, . This intnoduces'our next topic 

of coasideralion. 

»■ 
-"•*.■ ^ » 

Sect. 4,— Q^uaniiiy.\ 

This term I use* not in the restricted sense of gram- 
mariEins and prosodis(s, bjjt as^ invading both the fulness 
of tone, and the time, in which words and sentences are 
utterett-' With Hhis explanatiori I hope I may be permit- 
ted to use the term in a sense somewhat peculiar, without 
touclung the endjess discussion it bad awakened in anoth- 
er fle[}artment. . r' , • 

lii theory, perhaps every one. can easily understand, 
that a sound may bd either loud or soiV, 0,0' the same note. 
The ofjy difference, for example, betwixt. the- sound pro- . 
dtjced by a heavy stroke and a gentla one, on the same. 
belf, is in the; quajrttity or niomentqm. « This, distinction 
as apjjlied to ndiiSic, ls>-perfectty familiar to aH acquainted 
wiih ibali art. As applied* to elocution, however, it'is not 
so easily made ; for it is a conimon thing for speakers to 
confound' high sounds with loud^ Bnd low with soft. 
Hence we often hear it remarked of one, that he speaks 
in R low voice,-, when the meaning is^ ti feeble one ; and 
perhaps if he were told thdt^fie is not loud enough, he 
would instantly raise Ills kfey-, instead of merely increasing 
Lis quantity oh the ^apue. note^' •Bptjskih in modulation 
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requires, that these distinctions should be practically un-> 
derstood. AndiC any or\e, vrho has given no attention to 
this point, thinks it too easy to den^and attentioo, he may 
be better sati^sfied by a single experiment/ Let him take 
this Kn« of Shakspeare, / ^ 

0,^ou hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome ! . 

and read it first in a' voice barely audible. 'Thefi let him 
read it again and again, on the jsanje pitch, doubling his 
quantity or impulse <3f sound, at. eacK repetition^ and he 
will find that it requires great care and management to do 
this, without -raising his voice to a higher note.. 

As it is a prime requisite in a' public speaker, that he 
be heard with ease and r pleasure, the importance of his 
being able to swell his voice to a[ loud and full spund, with- 
out raising his pitch, must be apparent. As a general 
rule, that voice i? loud enough, vdiich perfectly fil?s the 
place whece we speak ; oi^, in other words, which perfect- 
ly reaches the hearers, witli a reserve of* strength to en-^ 
force a passage, in wbicb'sentiment'demands peculiar en- 
ergy. . • v' 'J ' . 

The inconvenience of a fQeble»voice ina public speatker 
is great. He will either fail to be^ heard at all, or will be 
beard with so much (ififfitulty, that his auditors are sub- 
jected to the drudgery of a laborious listening to spell out 
his meaning. . • - - , 

Besides, there are ciocunistances, of no uncommon oc- 
currence, by which this jAoonvenience is- specially' aggra- 
vated. . Araoftg these; may be raentioni&d ' the injudicipus 
structure of buildings, the chief design of which is adap- 
tation to public speaking, such as legislative and judicial 
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halls, and Christian churches. The purposes of these 
buildings is sometimes nearly frustrated by immoderate 
size ; by extreme height of the ceiling ; and in ohurches. 
particulary, by th^ multiplication of ill-formed arches^ so 
constructed as to return, a strong broken echo, — by the 
bad arrangement of gqilleries^ )and the ^oundingrboard, 
adjusted close to the' speaker's head. ^ 

Sometimiesloo, even the secular cgrator, and much of- 
tener the preacher,*, is called to speak -in the open air; or 
on the other. extreme, to speak in a private apartment, so 
crowded as hardly to admit of free respiratijDni In such 
casea the common disadvantages of a feeble voice are 
much increased* . ' . 

' If the inquiry be madQ, on what does strength of voice 
depend ?—7lan&wer, 

Firsts it depends prim'ariiy on petfejct organs of speech. 
As it is important' for the professed speaker to know some- 
thing of these wonderful organs, with the preservation and 
use of which he is so much concerned, a brief enumera- 
tion of tliem may be proper here* " * . 

Of these,* the Zung** have the first place* Mere vigor 
in this orgdin, 19* not of *£eurse atcende4 with vocal power, 
but the latter .cannot qxist without the former. Other 
things })eing equal, be who has the best conformation, of 
cheSt, and the most forcij^e action of lungs, will }\aVe the 
strongestvvoice. Fishes, and tho^e insdets that have no 
lungs, have qo voice. • . / . • 

Next i§ the trachea, that elastic fube, by which air pass- 
es to and from the lungs ; to the length- of which in some 
birds^ is ascribed* the uncdmnion power of their '.voice. 
At the upper end of this, is tlje larynx, a cartillaginous box. 
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of the most delicate, vibratory power, so suspended by 
muscles as to be easily elevpted or depressed. The gloiiis 
is a small apertiire, (at th^ top^of ihp larynx,) by the di- 
latatiOQ or contraction of which, sound .becomes more acute 
or more grave. To secure thia aperture from injury, 
while food passes over it to itie stomach, it is closed by a 
perfect valve, called Jhe epiglirtiis. 

These are organs of «aimd!, but not of speech, without 
the aid of others adapted . to «r/i?uZarfon,— namely, the 
tongue,' the palate, ^e'-nostrils, Ihe lips and teeth. My 
limits do.not allow me^o examine minutely'tbe wonderful 
adaptation of these latter organs to their end, nor the mode 
of their action in forming articulate, sounds. 'Such an ex^ 
amination is unnecessaiy to ope vikto has patience to make 
it himself, — and to others, it would*be useless. 

Secondly, next to the imj^brtajace of good organs, in 
giving strength of. voice, is the proper ftrercwe of these or- 
gans. The habit of ^peating gave to. the utterance of 
Garrick so wonderful an energy, that ie? en hisr undfer key 
was distinctly audible to tdn thousand ^eo'ple. . In the same 
way the French nii^sibnary BHdalCie^ brought: his vocal 
powers-to siich strength, «tf to be eaisily.heard by ten thou- 
sand persons, in the open air'; and twjce this number of lis- 
teniog Auditora were somdtirpes addressed by Whltefield . 
The capacitj^ of the^ Itjngs to bear the efibrf of ^speaking 
with a full impulse, depends much on their 4)eing accus- 
tomed to it." If I werje to give directions to the Student, 
as to the means of strengthening' his voice by exercise, 
they would be. such as these. 

(1) Whenever you, qse your voice on common occa- 
sions, use as mudi v0idi,as propriety uill permit. The 
10 
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restriction here intended roust be applied by common 
sense. 

(2) Read aloudj as a slated 'exercise. [See 3. p. 31 .] 
This was a daily practice of the first statesmen and gener- 
als of Rome, ei^en in tbe*midst of campaigns, and public 
emergencies; and it was by' such a habit of reading and 
declamation in private, that the sons ef these men were 
trained to a bold and commanding oratory. * An erect, and 
commonly a manding*^ posture, in *Quch exercises, gives 
the fullest expapsion to the chest and lilngs. 

(3) In ptAJiq.speMng^ avoid all improper e^qfts of 
the lungs. Tl)ese^se. chiefly from speaking on too high 
a key, a fafilt .noticed above j* from extreme anxiety to 
accommodate delivery to hearers who are partially deaf; 
and from attempts to go through a. long discourse, with 
such a degree of hoarsen^ess^as greatly augments the la- 
bor of the lungs. ' ' 

Thirdly, to preserve the Kings, and give strength to 
the vocat power^, it is necessary to avoid those habits by 
which public speakers arp often injvired ;— such jis, 

(1) Bad aitittides of study, tipecially of writing, which 
cramp the.eh^st and obstruct the vital functions.' 

(2) Late preparations, by <«wbicfa tiie effort of public 
delivery immediately succeeds the Exhaustion of intense 
and long continued study. * / 

{S)'FuU rneals immediately before', and stimulating' 
drinks immediately befoi^'e Or after speaking. 

(4) Inhaling cold air, by conversation, and sudden 
change of temperaturis^ when the lungs are/ heated by- 
speaking. 

There is one general^ precaution, I may add, that 
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comprises and in some measure supersedes all others on 
this subject, namely, that strength of the vocal powers is 
to be promoted only by sustaining the general vigor of the 
constitution. The fatdl prevalence of pulmonary disease, 
among literary men, especially ministers of the gospel, is 
commonly ascribed, to* their peculiai: labours in public 
speaking. Put with mDch ' more reason might it be as- 
cribed, chiefly, tb xheir- habits as men of's^udy. ^ The gen- 
eral intelligence and spirit of the age render' high acquis!- 
tions and efforts indispensstble; in order to distinguished use- 
fulness. Years of preparatory study, devoted to intense 
reading and thought, often impair the tone of health, so 
that the superaddition of professionai exertions soon fin- 
ishes the work ef fr-ostra^ion. T^e y9ung preacher, of 
ardent feelings, is etninently >iq danger of falling an early 
victim to the combined influence of these causes. Be- 
sides the weekly composition of. sermons, a labour that has 
no parallel in any other profession, an accumulation of 
pastoral duties, neW^ and* vast, in importance, press him 
down froth day to day, till he sinks, und^fhis load of du<^ 
ties, intq the grave ; or drag§ on the precarious existence 
of an. invalid^ with broken lungs,' and eVnaciated frame* 

Now the case i^ sumnfed. up* in a few words. The 
public sp^ajcer needs a powerful voioe. l^ie quantity of 
voice which he can employ, at least, cau employ W4th safe- 
ty, depends on his strength of lun^; and this again de- 
pends on a sound' ftate. of general health. . If he neglects 
this, ail other precautions .will be useless;*' . 

* The foregoinif suggestiQifs on strength of voice f9je only an out- 
line of tlie more particujar and extended, illustration given to this 
part of the subject-in my* Lectures on Delivery. 
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So much for this part of rhetorical modulatioD, in wbicfa 
a just quantity requires, that the impulse or momentum of 
voice be accommodated to Sentiment, from the whisper 
of the fire-sidei, designed only for one hearer, to the thun- 
der of Bridaine, addressi;ig his ten thousand. 

But besides strong and feeble tones, as Belonging to 
quantity, it includes also a proper regard tcr time. This 
respects single words, clauses and sentences. No varie* 
ty of tones could produce the thrilling effects of music, if 
every note Were a semibreve. :So in t^ocution, if every 
word and syllable were.' uttered 'with th& same length, the 
uniformity would^. b^ as intolerable as the worst -monotony. , 
This is illustrated in the line, which Pope framed purpose- 
ly, to represent a heavy nioveipent ;— :• 

And t6n low^wprcb oil creep in one dull line. 

The quantity demanded on eaclf of these •monosyllabic 
words,. renders fluency. if) 'prbnupcisition quite impractica- 
ble. On the Other hand, in a line of poetry, which has a 
regular return of accent on every second of third syllable, 
we find- a metrical pronunciation, so spontaneousfy adopt- 
ed, as often to require mucl^catitron; not to sacrifice sense 
to harniony.' Sorpe, 1 dm aware, maintain the theory that 
prose, in order to <)© well delivered, must be Yeduced, 
mentally at least, into feet. Bui he m'ust be Uttle less 
than a miagicia'n, who'cari break into the measure of pros- 
ody such a ifentence-as this ;— « The Trinity is a mystery 
which we unhesitatingly believe the truth of, and with hu- 
mility adore the depth of." • • 

The easy flow of delivery requires thfet partictes, and 
subordinate syllables, should be touched as lightly as is 
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coDsistent with distinctness ; wbile both sentiment and 
harmony demand, that the Voice^h'ould throw an increase 
of quantity upon important words by resting on them, or 
by swell and 'protraction of sound^ or both. Thus while 
pitch relates onl^ tojhe rariety of notes, as high ot /au^, 
that of quantity is twpfold ; namely, the variety o{ impulse, 
as loud or sofi^ an4. the variety of time, as quick or slow. 
The martial music of the drum has no change of notes, as 
to tune, being dapend^nt wholly on quantify ; f^jvi there- 
fore has much less^ivsuci^y than ike fiiie, wfaiclr combines 
the varieties of iune^-^nd impulse^ as well as time. Th« 
amount of- all these .remarks is, that he whose voice ha- 
bitually prolongs short syllables, anid* such Wordsr as and, 
from, to, the, &z;c. must be a heavy speat^er.* . 

But time in elocution, has k larger application than 
that which respects words and clauses, I to^zn that which 
respects the general rate of deKvery. In' this case, it is 
not practicable, as iti music, nor^perhaps desirable, to es- 
tablish a fixed standard^ to which every reader or speak- 
er shall conform. The habits of difier;ent j[nen may differ 
considerably, in rate of utterance, without b^ing chargea- 
ble with faUk« *But I refer rather totjie diiSerence which 
emotion will produce, in the rate of. the sanie individual. 
I)iave said before, that those. pa§^ions^which quicken or 
Retard a man's step in walking, will 4)r6duce a similar ef- 
fect bn his voice in speaking. Narration is Equable and 
flowing; vehemejqcef firiQ an4; decelerated^ anger and 
joy, rapid. Whereas .dignity,^ authority, sublimity, awe, 
-^assume deeper tones, and a slower moveinent. Ac- 
cordingly we sometimes hear a good reader or speaker, 
when there is some sudden turn of tboug)it| check himself 
.10* 
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in the full current of utterance, and give indescribable 
power to a sentence, or part of a sentence, by dropping^ 
bis voice, and adopting a. slow, full pronunciation^ 

• . • ., • 

Sect. 5. — Rhetorical Pause, j 

.This has a very intimstte relation 'to the. subject of the 
foregoing . section. As quantity in music, may consist 
partly of rests, so^it is in .elocution. A suspension of the 
voice, of proper" fehgth, and at proper intervals, is so in- 
dispensable,, tj^at, without this, sjentim'ent cannot be expres- 
sed impressively, not ev^n intelligibly^ by orat'langiiage. 
In delivery indeed, uhese suspensions of sound are ac- 
companied by other and. surer marks of their signifi-' 
cance, than mere time ;, as the Whole doctrine of vocal in- 
flections implies.. They ^re conobined with appropriate 
notes of the voice, Which declare at the instant;, whether 
the sense is to be continued in the saipe sisntence; — when 
the sentence is declarative, and when Interrogative ; when 
it is finished ;'tmd in general, -^whether it expresses sim- 
ple thought, or thobght modified by 'emotibn. According- 
ly, rhetorical punctu^itibri has a 4w. marks orits own,*as 
the point of iateirrogalion, and of admiration, the parenthe- 
sis, and the hyphen, dll of which denote no grammatical 
relation^ and' hUve; no established length. And there is 
no good reason,- if such marks are used at all,-, why they 
should not beo-endered.more adequsite to their piM-pose. 

The. interrogative' mark, for example, is used to de- 
note, not length of pause, but Appropriate modification of 
voice, at the end of a quesfion. But it happens that this 
one mark, as now used, represents two things, that are 
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exactly contrary to each other. When the child is taught, 
as be still is io many schools, to raise his voice in finish* 
ing a question, he finda it easy to do so in a case like thisj 
— " mH yon goto ddy ?*,— « Are they Hebrews ?" But 
when be comes to the indirect' question, not answered by 
yeSf or no, his instinct rebels against the rule, and he spon- 
taneously read? with the falling slide, — " Why are you 
tilent ? Why 'do you p^evhricate ?" Now, in this latter 
case, if the usual mark of interrogation were inverted, (j) 
when its office'is to turn the voice do^^nward, it would be 
discriminating arid signiQcant of its design. Nor would 
this discrimination requif e rhetorical skill .in a printer. It 
would give him far kss difficulty, tbs^n to learn the gram- 
matical use of the semicolon • The same remarks apply 
to the note of exclamation. 

As to the adjustment of pauses, to*allow the speaker 
opportunity for drawing his bVeaih, the <li)fficulty seems to 
have been piuch'oyer rated by writers &nd teachers. From 
my dwn experience anfi observation, I am inclined to 
think that no directions are needed on this ppA^t, and that 
the surest way to mike evfen the. young pupils breathe 
at the proper tinae, is 'to let bim alone^ •' « 

For the sake of those who feel any. apprehension on 
this subject) it may be proper t.o say, that the opportuni- 
ties for takiifg breath, in the cbmnmn cgrsent of delivery, 
are' much more frequent than one. might suppose^ who has 
not attended to this matter". . There is no grammatical re- 
lation or words so close, as^ Utterly to ];efuse a pause be- 
tween them, except the ariUle and noun, the preposition 
and noting and the adjective and noun m their natural or- 
der. 
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Supposing the student to be already familiar with the 
eomnioD doctrine of punctuation, Jt is not ray design to 
discuss it here ;. nor even to dwell upon the distinction be- 
tween grammatical and rhetorical pauses. * All that is 
necessary, is to remark distinctly, that visible punctaation 
cannot be regarded as a perfect guide to quantity, any 
more than to inflections. Often the voice mii^lvrest, where 
no pause- is allowed in grammar ; ^especially does this bap- 
pen, when the speaker would fix attention on a single 
word, that stands as immediate nominative to a verb. A 
few examples may make this evident. 

Industry if the guardian of innoc^ce. 

Pnfsptrihf gaini friends, adoersUg tries them.. ' . 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Th/ne call it jfleasure, and contentment these. 

Mirth I consider as an act, cheerfidnMS as a habit of the mind. 
Mirth is short and transient, cheerftdness fizAd anch permanent. 
Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that glitiev for a moment ; ehssr- 
ftdnesskoepi up. a kind of day-Ught in the mind. 

Here the. words in Italic take, no visible pause after 
them, without violenceto grammatical rebtioQ. Biit the 
ear demands a pause*'afte^each of these words, wbich no 
good reader will failto pbserve. . ; 

The same principle extends to. the Ungih' oip^u^s. 
The comndi, when it simply marks grammatical retationi 
is very short, as " He took^vFth him Peter, and James, 
and John, his disciplesr'' But' when the comma is used 
in language of emotion, tjbough it is/the same pause to the 
eye, it may suspend the voice much longer than in the 
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former case ; as in the solemn and deliberate call to at- 
tention;—" Men, brethren, and fathefs, hearken."* 

This leads m§.to the chief point, which I had in view 
under this head, the emphatic patise. Garrick employed 
this on the' stage, and Wbitefield in the pulpit, with 
gceat effect* • It occurs soifnetimes before, but cornmbnly 
after a striking thought 4s uttered, which the speal^r thus 
presents to tne bearer?, as worthy special attention, and- 
whieh, he seems confidently to expect, will command as- 
sent, and be fixed inthe memQry, by' a moment of unin- 
terrupted' reflection. More commonly iSQoh a^ thought as 
admits the emphatic pause, drops the voice to a grave 
under-keyj in th^ maftner ^deacribed at the close of the 
last article. .Sometimes it breaks but in the figure of in- 
terrogation, with a 'higher note, and the eye fixed on some 
single hearer. To produce its proper effect, it must 
spring from such ^reality of feeling as defies all cold imita- 
tion ; and this feeling never fails to produce, while the 
voice is suspended on the emphatic pause, a correspondent 
significance of expression^in the countenance. 

Thece is still aiipther pause, so important in delivery, 
as to deserve H. brief -notice ; I mean that, with which a 



* Tb^ rhetorical paiiie it a^ appropriate in musiQ aa in elocution. 
In this reepect a skilful compo^r always conforms to sentiment, in 
.a set piece. In metrical psalmodj, thougl^ this adap.tation cannot 
be made by the writef of the tune, k ought to be made in some 
good de^ehf hy the performers. Instead of a tame sub.serviency 
to arbitrary quantity, they, may «ilen, with powerful effect, insert 
or omit a pause, as Sentiment demands, Ihav^ scarcely ever felt 
the influence of music more, thah in one or two cases where the 
stanzas/ vbeing highly rhetorical, were divided only by a comma^ 
and the choir spontaneously rushed over the musical pause at the 
end of'the tune, and' began«it. antew, from the impulse of emotion. 
See example, Watts, Book I. HyQin 3, 6 and 7—^ and 9 stanzas. 
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good spoil ker makes the close of a paragraph, or divisioa 
of a discourse. The attempt to keep up an assembly to 
one jjitcli of interest, and* that by one uiyeraitted strain of 
addross, is a great mistake, though a very comnoon one,' 
as ii respects both the composition and the delivery of a 
discourse* It results from principles with which every 
public ^ I j^aker ought to be acquainted, that high excit^- 
iiient catiuot be sustained for a long time. He Whfe has 
skfil enough to kindle in his hearers, the same glow which 
auimutea ]]imself,- while he exhibits some vivid argument 
or Ulu^tL-aibn, wf IF suffer thetn to relax, when be has fin- 
ished thot topic ; and will enter on a new one, with a more 
Hi miliar tone of voice, :^and after such a piau^e, ^s prepares 
ihein to accompany him with renewed satisfaction. 

ft may be remarked in passing, tbat when xhe voice 
has outrun itself, and reached too high' a pitch-, one of 
thes<3 puragraph-resits affords the best opportuHity to re- 
sume the prober key. • *. 



24] Sect. 0. — Compass of voice. - ^ 

It may be* thought that what has been ^aid already, 
concerning high and low notes, is sufficient, on this part of 
modulation. My remarks on pitcli, however, related 
cliiedy to the predominant . note which ono employs in a 
given case 5 whereas I now refer to th^ range oTnotes, 
above and ^elow this governing or natural key, which ard 
required by a spirited and diversified delivery. 

Sometimes from ijavexerate baj:)it, and sometimes from 
Incapacity of the organs, the voice, Has a strong, clear bot- 
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torn, without any compass upwards. In other cases, it 
has a good top, but no compass below its key* Extreme 
instancies to the contrary there may be, but commonly, I 
have no doubt that when a ispeaker uses only a note or 
two, above and below the key, it arises from habit, and not 
from organic defect. ' Few indeed have, or could by any 
means acquire,. the versatility of vocal power, by which 
Whilfifieid could imUate the tones of the female or the in- 
fant voice, at one time^ and at another, strike his hearers 
with awe, by the thundering, note of his -under key. Nor 
is this power essential to an interesting delivery.. On the 
odier hskid, there are few, if iany,w"ho could not, by pro- 
per pains in cdtivatlng the voice, give it all 'the compass 
vrbich is requisite to grave and dignified oratory, • 

As I cannpt dwell on this pointy it ibay be useful to 
say briefly, that when the voice. of the young speaker is 
found to be wanting in compass, I Would advise-him, io 
the first place, to try an experiment, sinriilar to that' which 
was suggested, p* 107, fbr increasing stren^tli or loudness 
of sound, without change of Key: Suppose he takes the 
same line: /•' ' 

' 0| yon hard hearti, yoa cruel men of Rome \ 

and read it first on th6 lowest ^ote, on which he can ar- 
ticulate. Then Jet him repeat it a note higher, and so on, 
till he poacheatfae highest note of his voice. ,.His com- 
pass being asceitained, by soch an experiment,' on a few 
words, he may th^n practise .reading passages of some 
length, on that part oF his voice which he especially wish- 
^ to inaprove ;. taking care, in this more protracted exer- 
cise, not to pitch on the extreme note of his voice, either 
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way, so far as to preclude some variety above or below, 
to correspond with .natural delivery. 

In the second place^L would advise him. to read pas» 
sages where the sentiment and style are specially adapted 
to the purpose he has in view. If he wishes to cultivate 
the bottom of his voice, selections from narrative or didac- 
tic composition may be made, which will allow him to be- 
gin a-new sentence, in a note nearly as low? as that in which 
he Bnished the preceding. Or he may take passages of 
poetry, in which the simile occurs, a figure that generally 
requires a low and equable 'movement of voice. 

If he wishes to increase his compass on the higher 
notes, let him choose passages *in which spirted enfiotion 
prevails ; especially such as have a succession of interrog- 
ative sentences. These will incline the voice, spontane- 
ously, to adopt those elevated tones on which he wishes to 
cultivate its strength, (nstead of giving examples.here, to 
illustrate the principles, I refer the reader to .Exercises, 
[24] where a few selections are made for this -purpose. 



26] Sect. T.—Tratmtidn.. 

By this I mean those sudden changes of voice which ^ 
often occur in delivery. This article, andthose which fol- 
low upon modulation, are chiefly intended to combine and 
apply the principles of the preceding sections. The 
whole object is, to elucidate that one, standing law of de- 
livery, that vocal tones should correspond, in variety, with 
sentiment ; in contradistinction from monotony, and from 
that variety which is either accidental or mechanical. la 
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this spontaneous coincidence, by which ibe voice changes 
its elevation, rate, strength, 8(c. in conformity with emo* 
.tiOn,'*cOnsists that exceilen<;e which is" universally felt and 
admired,, in tjie.madneR of a good: speaker. 

To dedgoate^ these changes, besides the rhetorical 
niarks already .^[]h)yed to denote inflections, it will be 
nepes^alry to adopt several new oqieg ;. and the Tdllowing 
may an»wer'''jhe ^purpose ;• signifying th^t tbe Tofoe is to 
be modifi'^d, in r^cliog \diat /follo^Ahe marks' respec- 
tiv^ely, thos:—- . ,• - * / * ' .,' ^ ^ 

-f-)'hish, V - .-;/.';(.;) low,-; ^ ;■ r 

( ^'^ ). high arid loud; /' (oo-i Jpw and- loud. . . ^ 
(••) slow.'"'" * ' r '*.CH.)-rh*etprtci'4l'i)ause. 

In respect to* thcc four fifsit', When ohi of thpno occurs, 
it must be -left to the reader*^5 taste to deieriiiine' how /ar 
its influence exteo^s. in-whatioll<^ws;. Jn fespect to this 
mark ( •») it jnay fee useid to, si^ify .^ considerable pro- 
traction oT sound' on that syllable, which precedes it, apd 
thep Jt'wiB iejni^rtedjn tk© 9ou"r^ of the line, wiiholit 
brackets! • . '., . ;^ .... 

« . ■ '. -H eaven ttt^^arth ^iUVitne^p,. 



If Rdiw ;• MUST -FAifL ^ that we *afe inno^eut. 

* •■' * . ; * ' • ' , • ' 

^ — - — • :Tbufl tl^ese two, . 

ImpiinLiRs-d ia ona another's mrms, . • 

The happier Eden, shall ©nioyr- 



• while I; to HB^t •• am thrust ' / ' 

- \ , i - . ■ - , ■ ; * 

^ '. When the samera^rk is designed tbrsignifythatapew- 
sage is to be utWo^.with ,ii* ^Ipw rater it will be inserted 
thus ( •• ) where that passage begin5,-^the extent of its in- 
fluence'b'eirig left to the^ reader's taste ; or it may be com- 
•■•.•■■ 11' 
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bined with another mark, jhus, ( g ) which would signify 
low and slow^ 

I beg leave to add, that ad- the, utility of this notatiou 
may be doubted by some, and*^.i am not sanguinere- 
apecting it myself, it 'iff suggested only as' an WperimiBjit, 
on ^ most difficult bran/ch of elocbtibo. If applied, witl^ 
judgement, it may be Useful 5 -^and it will at least 1b»« harm- 
less to those who thoose to pass jlk^y.* . ' / 

I proceed now tq explain myself more- fully on the 
subject of vocal transitianj admbnishidg the reifder, .tl^af, 
in i]}e examples; and'inthe'Exercises, a w.oi^d in ItaUchas 
the com(non emphasis, while- small capitals are occasion- 
ally used to,d?note a^still hiore intensiv'e stres^. 

Any one who has a good comm'atid'pf, his voice, cab 
use it with a higBeV or lower^ a stronger ot feebler note, 
at pleasxire. This distinction is perfectly made, (as I 
have said Jbefore,) ev.en by^a 'child, in speaking* to one who 
is near, aod to one who Is drStant. In rhetorical reading, 
when we pas§ from simple narrative to' direct address, 
especially when the address is;to'di^tanX persons, a cor- 
respondent transjlion of voice is demaftd^d. • Many ex-: 
amplesof fhis.sart>n)ayi>e. found in , the Paradise Lidst, 
from which, theibllowii^ are selected 5 

■ •. / • -^-*. — 'r- — ^Tho ctfetybiifaj * . 

Forth issuing a^tho'&ceustorii^ )^^^Xi st^o^ arm'd 
• ' To their night wKtche^, in warlil^e parade, 

Wh?n pabriel t« his next in poirer thus spake: . 
(®«) Uzziel ! • II' half these draw off^ vid coast the sduth, 

With strictest^ w^tch ]i-<-t(iese odi^^ || whe^l the n6rth ; ' - 

Our circuit islets full wert^ . ' . 



* ffineo the fint edition wae pubUahed, I Iviv'e become eatisfiecl tbal bo part oT 
tbebooklnnonadApteatobeoaefaiaMuitfato. .'• 
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Eyery reader of taste will perceive, that the three last 
lines,' ixi this case, must .be spoken io a'niucb bolder aad 
fai]gber voice tb^n the "preceding. 

Another fine example jmj ixe seen in the suUiine 
descrip^idir pf SiattaD, which eads with a speech to bis as- 
sociates, fuU'of authority .and reprehension. It is^so 
iongy'tbat Jt shall give^ooly parts of it, sufficient to show 
the transition.. ^ ' -, .* 

\ ' ' '■ ' \-' ,. -."• *■'•.. r • ; - ' 

' • X •• ) JS® so4r6^ iad ceas'dj wh«n the i^uperior fien-d . 

• WA«*moying tbw'jd the 8h6r&';'hi8pond'roi^ shield^ 
Ethereal temper^, massy, Wurge^ aird roundj - , 
Be»hind him ca^f y the broad circumference 
Hung on hii».^houlderB like iRe ^on.— r-- -^ 



!-en.the beach 



Of that inflamed sea he stood, || and'call'd 
Hi» legiQusy aiig^l. f^rms ;--4^-^^ — ' 
I He cdl'd tfo' JouJ,that ajl the hollow deep 
; Of helir resoptodcd. (*j*°) Princes,'— 'JPptcnfofeej, 
Wjl'rriqAs ! D tb^e Sxyyter of hearen, once yjours, now Ust • 
ilfsuch^storAshin^'nt.asthid c&n.0eize '* ' . ^ 

Et«&iial spirits. — ■ . ' ."; . s • 



. Here again, where the tbougjil changes^, from descrip- 
tion to vehemenf adidfei^s/'to continue the voice in the 
sjmple tpties of narrative, w.c>uld be iritqlecably tame. It 
should, rise to a higher and. firmer utterance, oh the pas- 
, sage beginning with^ ^^Prine'es, -potentates ^'^ &c. . 

In these cases, .the* change required consists, chiefly in 
key and .qiiahtity. But ither^ are other cases, in which 
tliese may bp included^. while tfie change consists also in 
the qucdities of the voice.^ , 
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It was remarked [10] p. 54, that tender emotionsi 
such as pity and grief) beline the voice tS gentle tones, 
and the rising slide ; while'eraotibn^of joy, sublimity, au^ 
thority, &c. conform the toac3 to tb^ir own character res- 
pectively. It is where this difTerenrce of emotion occurs 
in the satne conirekion, that tbe^; change I have mentionei}: 
in the* quality of voice, is demanded, analogous to the 
difl^fence between, plaintive and* spirited expression, or 
piano Btiif arte f^n music. •To.iHustrate tbU I select two 
stanzas froni a hymn of Watts', and two from a' psalm ; 
one being pathetic and reverential,. the othe/ animated and 
lively. 'These stanzasj arrange alternately, &6*as td ex- 
hibit the ahera^tioQ of vj^cer required by seiuioaent.* > 

(®) Alu ! and did mj Savittur J)16ed ? ' . 
And did my Sorttrbigii die ? •«'•'* 

Would he devote, tkat sacred li6ad, . ;' * " .v . 
Forsueha wbrmu 'I? ' . .-, ► . ' , <* . 

^. (*>?)Vdy^tothewori«!-^th«iI^frfigftpHie!^ . , ^ 

Let.everyAc^h^ prepare i him. rootn,' '^- • 
And'heat.'n anidnator^ fiing. .. ' ' . 

\^ ■■ •• ' ,• "^ ' • "^ * 

(«>) Waa it for cnmeB thftt / had d<W> ' '' ' 
He gro^D*d iipon -the iy6B ). . ' '; . • * 
Amazing pity ! ^ace unknown ! ', • • •'« ^ .. .• 
And lon^e II ^eyosd degrQQ J ' . . ' ' \ * 

. , O/dytotheiarthl'th* 5ar»cptrTei|rpff! 

Let^mmt^eir songs employ; ' .' ^. 

. : White fieldt and flo6ds^j:^«Is:.B, hills, and plAinB, 

Repeat the io'unding jx>y. 



* In the first and third, the roice should be plainUTe and soft, as 
well as high. • • 
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In the following example, We se£f Satan lamenting his 
loss. of heaFen, and then in ttie dignity of a fell despair, 
invoking the infernal world. In reading this, when the 
apostrophe changes, the .voice aTiofild drop from the tones 
of kmentatidn^ whieh are high enci -^^oft, to those which 
are deep and strong, on the wowJs; "llail, horrors,." &q. 

(^) Jff tHi^ the seglony this 1ii» soil, Che cl^gtie, 
' .Said then tUeJosfaschangel, this t^^e seat, , • 

Thatwemusl change tor lieiv!nf ThJ^'montnjfbJ gloomj 
" ^ For that celfestia^.lightf-:^^— . >' '\ , *' * 
.. ^ . ' "" Parewellj happjE fields, ' 

"Wheie joy fqrt.ver dwell j. *(oo) Hxii. hotrors ! ek'iL, 
* ^ .^ehiwrf tc<?r/i// And tljou,..'^o/bttnfi«*< Actt,*.» 
.Receive thj new possessor ! one who 'brings 
"A mind, not to be^ changed by l^ce or time. 

.. . ■ 26} ' Sect, Si^Epcpre^sion^ T- 

"" T^histerm fuse, id raxher : a Ifnrited sense, to denote 
the, proper.influence of rfeverenti^l and J)atbetic sentiment 
on the,^oe. A partial illustration of this' lias been giiren 
in' the» foregoing ^ssecrion; ijut its importance calls for some 
additional re.mafte. . • ^ ' 

There is a ttipdification of voice,, which accompanies 
av^aklbned .sehsibility of ^onl, jbat is nto easily felt than 
described; ami this constitutes ihe unction of delivery. 
Without this, thquglitS that. should, impress, attract', or 
soothe the mind, often beconfte repulsive. 1 have heard 
the language pf o(ir tiofdj'^at the bstitiition qf the sacra- 
mental snpper> read with jost those falling slides on a high 
' .11* 
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note, which belong to the careless^ colloquial tones of fa- 
miliar conversation, thus ; " Take, eat ; — this is. toy bo-r 
dy." Even the LprdPs, prayer ^ 1 have sonietimelB heard 
read with the sanrie irreverent familiarity of naaaner. This 
offence against propriety, JbecOmes still more Violent, when 
the sentiment is not only solemn but pathetic, requiring 
that correspondent quality of voice, to which I have re*- 
peatedly alluded*. , ' \ ^ 

Should 1 attempt fully to expjab the printiples on 

whicbthis pathetic quality of the voice depends, it would 

lead us into a somewhat extended View pf the philosophy 

•of emotion, as confiected viriih modulation of speaking 

tones. A few remarks, however, myst su^ce. 

The fact cannot hdve escaped common observation^ 
that sorrow, and its kindred passions, when carried to a 
high pitch,- suspend' the yoice entirely. . In a lowfer de-^ 
gree, they .give. -jt a' slend^ and /tremulous litt^rdnce. 
Thus Aaron, when inform^ that his tvro'sons wete.smit- - 
ten dead, by a*^trotfe of divide vengeance, "held his 
peace." The eH\ofloos of his heart were too deep t6 fin<J 
utterance in words. The* highest passion of ^bVsort, is 
expressed by silence; and.wBed so far' moderated; as fa 
admit of words, ijt speaks only i6 abrupt fragments of sen- 
tences. Hence it is that all 'artificial imitation, , in this 
case, is commonly so unlike the reality. ' It leads to. Met- 
aphors, tor amplification and' embellishment, in' language, 
and to either vociferation or whining jA utterance. Where- 
as the real passion intended tp be imitated, if it speaks at 
all, speaks without ornament, in few wor4s,*and in tones that 
are a perfect contrast to those of d^damatien.. This dis- 
tinct'ion arises from those laws of the human tnind« bj 
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which internal emotion is connected With its external 
$igD8. A^roaw or a *AncA: is instantly understood, as a 
. language extorted by distress, a languagei ^vhich no art ean 
cQuaterfeit, andwbicb conveys a qaeaning that words are 
utterly inadequate to express. The heart, that is burn- 
ing' witb.grief, feels the* syoipaihy th^t jpeaks in a silent 
gtasp of the hand, in tears,. or in gentle tones of voice; 
while.it is shocked at. the cold convniisser^tipn that utterd 
itself in many w.ords, firmly and formally pronoCmced; 
^ If these views are -cc^rect, passion has its own appro- 
priate, language ;. and this,'9Q faf as the voic^ is concern- 
ed, (for Lcanhot here consid,'er looks and gesture,)is what 
J mean by coyrcwfon/ Thaj this 'may be .cultivated by 
tb^»ef&rts.of art, to some extent,ns evident from^ the skill 
which actors have sometimes^ attained, in di:amatic exhi- 
bition ; a skill to ^ which one of tfte fraternity alluded, in 
his itemark to a digni^ry of tfie ctmrchj the cntting sever- 
ity of which consbts in the truth it .contains ; " We speak 
of d(yions as if they were tealiti^s ; you speak of realities 
as if they T^ere .fictions." But the ;digriity of feal elor 
quince, and peculiarjy of ^^acrcJ eloquempe disclaims all 
artifice; and- the sensibility which; wpu)d' be requisite to 
jrender.lmit^tion'successfuU would at the same time ren- 
der \X needless; for why should one aim to counterfeit 
that^ of which hfe p9ssesses the reality .'^ • , 

The f&ct however, TB, that' the indescribable power 
communicated to the* voice by a' delicate sensibility, espe- 
cially a Christian sensibility, it. is ^ite beyond the reach 
•of art to imitate. It depends-on th^ vivid excitement of 
real feeling; and, in> Christian oratcM^, implies that ex- 
pansion ai^cl elevation: of tbe soul^ which arise only from 
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a just feeling gf religious truth. The man whose tempera- 
ment is so phlegmatic, that he cannot kindle with emotion, 
fit least with suchr^degree.of eiriotjpn as wU shew itself in 
his countenance and'vqijce, may.b? useful in some^ depart- 
ments of learning, but the decision 6f his Creator is stamp* 
ed upon him, that be-was not m'ade for a publlc^peak- 



27] Sect. d:'^Repr8seniaiioH^ -: ^ r 

This takes place whea one voice personates ,two in- 
dividuals or fnore. rltseenis necessary to dwell a little, 
on this branch of 'modulation, which lias scarcely b^en > 
noticed b)t wjatersoa oratqry* ' Ev6ry 'on0 iiiust have ob- 
served how^much more ioterestingisaaexhibitionof wicn, 
as livinrg agents, than^.of^ tKings iii the abstract. . Now 
wheii the orfitor intro4uces anotjier ma^i as Speaking, h^ 
either informs us what that.mao said, ii\ tlie third p^^s6n ; 
of presents him'to us ^ spoken to, in the second 'person, 
and as speaking himself, in the first. So far as the prin- 
ciples of style are^copcernedj'the difference , between the 
two methods,* in point- of- vivacity^ is^ .easily explained. 
The former ig mef'e des^riptionj thei,latter is rj^preseriiation. 
A cold narrator. would feave s^ijdibeltVerres was guilty. of 
flagrant cruelty, in scourging ^ n?ai4 who declared himself 
to be a I?,oman citizen, But Cicero shows «s the man 

■ — : :-- — ■ ' ' ■» "'■ ': '' ' "^.' ' — — i-J • 

• In regard to the pfreacKer, Ihese obstdcled 'ftom mental teiii> 
perasnent, are rendered more tsertainly fiytal to suecess in delivery, 
if combined with a system of belief, or a state of reli^jous feeling, 
so phlegmatic as to suppress/ rather thanawaken, his spiritual en- 
ergies. 
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writhing iHider the lash of the bloody Pretor,. and exclaim- 
ing; " lam a Roman citizen.'" • 

: A thobss^nd exaraples^re at hand, to,sho\^ the differ* 
ence between telling us what was. said" by another man, 
and introdqcing that man t© spe^K to us himself. "The 
wise men ^aid that they had' seen" his star in the east, and 
had tforae to ivorsfiip him,*--r«-rs narrative. * "We have 
seen hii star in the easty and are com^ to worship him," is, 
representation.. *t J^sti^ told P^ter that he should^ deny 
him thrice,** is narrative; '' Jesus'said, 'Peter,^ thou shah 
deny methriee," Is representation. The' difference be- 
tween these two mQdes of commufticatioq -it is ihe prov- 
ince of taste to feel, tut of critfoisra to explain. /Let us 
then analyze a simple thought, as expressed in these two 
forms^: " JesHS^ . inquired of. Simon, the^ son of J[onas,<» 
whether he-loved biinv" '^' J^sus "said, Simon, son of Jo- 
nas, lovest 'thou me ?"', The dlfierenc^ in point of vivaci- 
ty' is instanjtly perceived, .but in whaf does this difference 
consist? In. two things.* -The first lijanner tVows verbs 
into.pia^ time, and pronouns iiltd the third gcrsoh, pro^ 
ducing^ in t^e latter especially, an Indefinit^ess of gram- 
matical* relation, whicji.is unfriendly to the clearness and 
vivacity of language: \At'the'same tJmeTtbe enA*gy aris- 
• iiig from lie vo€a:tive case, from the figure. of tense, and 
pf inter rogation", is sacrificed^ . .'As a princFple of composi- 
tion^ thodgR^ cofonK)nly ov^rfooked, this goes far to ex^ 
plaiiTtd'e iiiffei:e;3ce between the tame .and. th^ Vivid in 
style.: ' ; *•' ' '••• .*'.....• 

But the. same difference is still -more striking wheii 
analyzed by thd principles of delivery. Transform art an-* 
imated questbn into a mere statement of the fact, that 
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isuch a question was asked, and all the intonations of voice 
are changed,^ that you do not seem to hear a real per- 
son speaking, but are only told that be did speak. This 
change in expression o/ voice will be apparept in repeat- 
ing the two forms of ttiie exampiq^Idst qlioted. Doubtless 
most readers of, the New Testament have fek the spirit 
with which the. Evangelist ifefat^s an interview between 
the Jewish- priest^,; ^nd John the Baptist* Dmiuing* the 
few clauses of narrative^ it. is V dialogue, thus } ^ 

Prie*ri ;— WJio Jlrtlliou ? ' ,." ' . . . 

. • John; — I am not the Christ. * .. . ' 

PriestSry'r^yf h^i {Ij^en? .krt.thou ^Ija^.?. ' ^ 
' John;-:^ ^^ not.. - .• .. ' -^ • 

Priests ; — Art ttou thqt prophet ? j J , 

JbA»;-r-^o. \ . >^ ! '.' ' ' 

PriesU ;— ^-Who art thou ?T--that. w^ may give an an- 
swer to them that sent us# ; What sayest thou of thyself? 

John ; — I am the voice, of one crying in the wildeN 
ness,-7-Make straight the wky-of the Lord, a$ said the 
prophet Esaias. •" /\ 

PriesU ; — \Vby baptkesf thou then, if thodf be not 
that Cbriat, nor Eliias, njgithen th^t prophet ? •' /. 

. John ;-^I.bVptjze. with water ; but there stan^etb^one 
among yp«v wborri ye'^knpw no(.; &c. ^ The. reader will . 
perceive by ttirning to the^assag^ in the Evangelist John, 
1: 19,--and repeating it as-dt stahds^ therCj tbat, not only 
roust thesa^e voi6e .ask the .qUes^oos, witb a-^i^her note, 
and give the answers, with a lovver;.* but' also miist distin- 
guish the intermingled claused pf,. narrative, from 'the dia- 
logue. ' ^ • ' ■ 

Now all these thoughts might be intelligibly -expressed 
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in the language of description, by the very common pro- 
cess of changing the pronouns into the third person, aod 
the. verbs into tb^ third person of the pa.st tense, and, of 
course^ transforming alt the* interlocutory tonnes, into those 
of narrative^ But where would.be the variety and spirit 
of the passage? It would scarcely retain even a dull re- 
senEiWahce of its present fbrjTiV' * > , / 

• It is by* just this sort of transformation, that i-epor/ers 
of deba^tes iq legislajive bodres, so bften contrive to divest 
a speech of h'^lf its interest, if tbey do.not grossly obscure 
Its meaning. As I wish to be understood, I wrH .give a 
• specimen of this kind,, where the- p'ratpr is described as 
proceeding thus;." He said t'hat4he remarks of. the hoo- 
orabLs raertiber,- whether so»inten.(Jed by hirovor not, were 
of a very injurioui^ cJiaracteK if not aitned at him per- 
sonallyi they were adapted -to cast;su^picion, at'l^ast, on 
his naDtivsfs. ;Ap4 he- asked if any "^ntleman, an his mo- 
ments of cool .reflection, would Wa'me. him, if hd stood 
forth, tbe'gdar4Jan of his^oWii reputation."' , 

Now let the aarrator keep, in his dwn {irovince, and 
merely state the thipg as .it was,^T-and the difference is 
seea at Once. ^The orator speaksi.io the first person ; ^* I 
say that the .remarte.o/the^honQratle. rtieraber, whether 
Ko iRtendtfd'by hirp or not, ai»e of a virpr injurious charac- 
ter. If not aimed at me,' personally, they afe adapted to 
cast spspifeion^ at least, bn ihy motives. And I ask, will 
any geqtleman, ro his* moments of .cod reflet^tion, blame 
me, if I stand forth, the; guardian of.mj- own reputation f^ 
Here, if any one will analyze the Itiiiguage, in both cases, 
he will see that, in the form'erj' verbs are accommodated 
to pas| timej and proAotms are all .thrown into the third 
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person, ihdpgh b^onging to different antecedents ; and 
thus the repo]:ter's pen spreads ambiguity rand weakness 
over a thought, as the torpedo* benumbs ^hat it touches. 

So in sacred oratory, it i^^a conjmpn thing, that a pas- 
sage from the BiblfeJ which would speak *to the hesyct, with 
it& own proper authority, arid energy; rf th6 preacher had 
simply cited it as the wprdof 'Goi; 'is ^trsnsmuted Jpto 
coAiparative insignificance^ by the prpcess of quotation. 

The rea^r will perqeive,* tliat "the prinf ipfe which I 
he.re'aini to iHustrate,' thoiigh it belongs, primarily to^ the 
philosophy of «iyZe, has. dyery^extexwive infl^ience over 
every defTfrtment. of d^?(very. , . 

The man who feels *the-'inspiration of true eloquence, 
will find some. of his h^pJ)i^st.i*esourcesJnwhatI.herevcall 
representatipru^^Ue JCsn.hTfrak through the. trammels" of a 
tame, inanimate address. v. He, cap astquel^ions, and an- 
swer them) "can personate an a"iccus^r addca r^ondent ; 
can suppose himself accu5«^d'x)r'iQt^ogated, £g>d give his 
replies; He can cdl up the, absent Or the dead, and 
make tTiein^speak through bis- lips, The^skiti pf represent-* 
ing two orrappe porsdns, by appropriate .iuanagement. of 
language and. voic^raa^ypDcrperjy be c^\ied. rhetorical iiia^ 
logue. . It.wa§ thus tSat the gif.eat oratorsgaf antiquity, and 
thus that Chryso$tonixani.Massillon Jaejd their -bearers in 
captivity. ./•..*'•• ' , 

1 will^only. add, that wHen a writer; in the act of com- 
position, fibds hinriself perplexed with cjashing pronouns of 
the third pei^son^'^l', when he is at a loss, wh<ether part 
or \he whole of xa sentence-,^ should or shtftild npt be dis- 
tinguished with a rpafrk^'pf interrbgation^he sbpftld' suspect 
in himself some aberration from, the true principles of 
style. ^ ' ' 
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Sect. 1 0. — The reading of Poetry^. 

Before we dismiss tbe general subject of this chapter, 
some remarks may be expected on proper management 
of tbe voice in' tbe reading of verse. These remarks, 
however, must necessarily be so brief as to give only a 
few leading suggestiodfe on tbis dfficult brancH of elocu- 
tion. I say difiSctih, because on the ^ne band, the genius 
of verse requires that it be pronounced with a fuller swell 
of theopen vowels,. and in a manner more melodious and 
flowing than prose. As the peculiar charms of poetry 
consistvery mudh in delicacy of sentinyeot, and beauty 
of language, it were absurd tb read it without regarxl to 
these characteristic^ But on the other band, to preserve 
the metrical flow of versification, and yet not impair the 
sense, is no easy attainment. The following genefal* priny 
ciples may be of use to the* ^tudent. 

li In proportion as the sentiment t)f a |)dssage is ele- 
vated, inspiring eniotions of dignity or reverence, the voice 
has less variety of inflection, and , is more inclined to tbe 
monotone. The grand and' sublime ib description, and in 
poetic simile ; the language of adotation, and of supplica- 
tion, are' universally distinguii^ed, in the above respect, 
from familiar discourse. 

2, When the sentinient of a passage is delicate and 
gentle, especially whep it is plaintive, it inclined the voic^ 
totbe'rising inflection; and for this reason, po<[try oftener 
requires the rising inflection than' prose ; yet# 

3. The rights of emphans must be respected in po- 
etry. When the. language of a passage is strong and dis- 
criminating, or familiarly^ descriptive, or cdloquial, — ^tbe 
same modifications of voice are required as in prose. 

13 
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The emphatic stress and inflection, that must be intensive, 
in prose, to express a thought forcibly, aire equally neces- 
sary in poetry. 

' • >* 

. EXAMPLES. 

Say fiiBt, of Grod ahore, or man below, 

What can we rlgsan, oat from what we JaiMo f' 

\ •» ' - 

Is the ^eat ohain, that draww ill to ag|%e 

And drawn supporU,— i)pheld by Crdd or tJ^e f '. ' 

Who thps define it/say they more or less' 
ThtJk ibiB,r--ih9,i hdppiTius IB hdppinest. 

Order is hef^Ycm's first law; and. ^is eonftoiti 
Some are, and inokt be greater Jthui the rest ; . - 
More r\ch, more wkse;^ but who infers firom hence 
That such are hAppier, — shocks all common sense. 

. But sotoetimes virtue starres, while vice is fed : 
What tJUn f — is the reward of virtue hr6a4 f 

4. The metrical- accent of poetry is subordinate to 
sense, and to established usage in ^ronunciadon. It is a 
general rule, that though the poet has viokted this prin-, 
ciple in arranging the syllaMes ef bis fe^,, still, it should 
not be violatpd by the readeij. That is a -childish confor- 
mity to poetic, measure, which we sometimes hear, -as 
marked in the following examples. . " ' 

Faise elo^enM^ like ih^ prismatic glass. 
Its gaudy colours spreads on e Veiy place . 

A^am 5 * . 

Their praise is still, .the style is excelfenf ; 
The sense, tiiey humbly take npoQ content/ 

And worse still ; . * . . 

My soul ascends above the iky^ 
And triumphs in her liberty. 
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In most instsnces of tbis sort, where the metrical ac- 
cent would do violence to eVety ear of any refinement, 
the reader should not attempt to bide the fault of the po* 
et, by committing a greater ^one hi/nself. There are " 
some<;ases, however, in wbicTi the. best way of obviating 
the difficulty, is to give both the metrical and the custom- 
ary accent ; or at least to do ihis so far^ that neither shall 
be very cbn'spicjiious ; thus^- . 
. ' . Opx sitprime foe, in time may much rel^ntl 

Of thrones and mighty seraphim |>frfatr<i<e — 
Bacampiheiriegietir, oirwith (i55ci^re wipg — 

I think of only tw.o exceptions to these remarks on ac- 
cent! The first occurs where a^distinguished poet has 
purposely violated harnaony, to make the harshness of his 
line correspond with tHat of the thougjst. This Miltob 
has efiectually done, in the following example, by making 
the customary /accent superse.de ^tbe metrical. . 



-Qn a sudden open fij^ 



With imp^ftum^ recoil, and jawing souhd,. 
The inifernal doors j andoji their hinges grate, . , 
- Harsh thunjier. • * . 

- The other exception occijcs,^ where a poet of the 
same order j without any apparent reason, has so derang- 
ed the customary accent, that, to restore^ it in reading, 
would te a violation of euphony not to be endured ; 

thuS-r- • . . , . 

• ' A nd as is due " • 

With glory (ittnfcirfeii to the high 
Creator?-— 

Only to s^ine, yet scarce lx> e(fntrttos 
Each orb a glimpse of light. ' 
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5. The pausee of verse should be so managed, if pos- 

sibie, as most fully to exhibit the sense, without sacrificing 

the harmony of the composition. No good reader can 

' fail to observe the camnd pause, occurring after the 

fourth syllable, in tbesp flowing lines.; 

^arms ii^ the 'sun || refreshee in the breeze. 
G^oWB in. the stars || ahd blossoms in 'the trees. 

Yet no gdod reader would introduce the same pause 
from regard to melody, where the. sense utterly forbids it, 
at in this line ; ' / . , 

. I sit, with sad ciyility'I read. * ' 

While the ear theB,;in out heroic measure, commonly 
expects the caesura- tSVdt the. fourth syllable; it often de- 
mands its postponement tothe'sixth or seventh, and some- 
times rejects it alfogethet. 

But there is another poetical pause^ namely, that 
which occults, at tlHe^end of the Kne, < concerning which 
there has. been more diversity of opinion and practice 
among resjpectable men« The hiost competent judges 
have, indeed j very generally concurred in saying, that this 
pause should be observed, eveniix blank verse, exc*ept on 
the stage. Lowth, John'son, Garrick^ Kaimes, Blair, and 
Sheridan, were all of this opinion. Others, particularly 
Walker, have questioned the propriety of pdusihg at the, 
end of the line, in blank verse^ except whefe the same 
pause wpuld4)e properin prose. . 

Now it seems clear to me' that, (if there is any tolera-^ 
ble harmony in the measure,) evep when the sense of one 
line runs closely io.Co the hext, the reader may generally, 
m'^'-k the end of the line by a proper protraction and sus- 
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pension of voice, on the closing syllable, — as in tlie fol- 
lowing notation ; 

Thus with the year .. / • 



Seasons return, but pot to me returns •• 

Day II or the sweet approach of even or morn. 

And over them triumphant Death- his dart •• 
Shook II but de%ed to strike. ' 



•-All air seemed then • 



Conflicting fire ; long time in even scale • 
The battle Jiung/ 

-For now the thought • 



Both of* lost happiness and lasting pain -r 

Torments him« ' , > ^ . -. 

In none of these Cases p.erhape, would a printer insert 
a pause at the end of the line ; and yet there appears to 
b^ no dii^culty in noaking one of the voice, by a mode- 
rate swell and protraction of sound. But there certainly 
are (sxamples, and those not a few, in which .the writers 
of blank verse have so amalgamated their linies by prosaic 
arrangement of pauses, that , all atte^npts of the reader to 
distinguish these dines would be useless. Here, again, 
as was said of misplaced accent, the reader must look to 
the sen^e, and let the poet be responsible for the want of 
musical versification. / • . 

I add, in this pl^ce, a judicious remark of Walker, 
to whom by the 'way, J aita indebted for several bf the fore- 
going illustrations. " The affectation," says he, " which 
most writers of blank verse have of extending the sense 
beyond the line, is followed by a similar affectation in the 
printer, who will often omit a pause at the end of a line 
12* 
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in verse, when he would have inserted one in prose ; and 
this affectation is still carried farther by the reader, who 
will run the sense of one. line into another, where there is 
the least opportunity for doing it, in order to show that he 
is too sagacious to suppose that there is any conclusion in 
the sense, because- the line concludes.'^ . • 

In regard to rhyme^ there can be no doubt that it 
should be so read, as to make the. end of the line quite 
perceptible to the ear : otherwise the correspondent sound 
of the final syllables, in which rhyme consist3, would be 
entirely lost, tt is a strange species of trifling, therefore, 
which we sometimes witness .iii a man, wha takes the 
trouble to adjust bis rhymes, in a poetic composition, and ' 
then in reading or speaking, slurs them over with a pre- 
posterous hurry, and confounds theiti by an undiscrimina- 
ting utterance, ^o that they are necessarily unp^rceived by 
the hearers. 

6. I entirely concur With Walker in his remark that 
the vowels e and o„ when apostrophiaed, in poetry, should 
be preserved in pronunciation. But they should be spok- 
«en in a manner so slight and accelerated, as easily to co- 
alesce wiiti the following syllable. Ati example or two 
of this wilt require novcxplanation. 

Bat of tho two, less dailg'rotts is th' offenjoe. 
Who durst defy th'Oipiripotexit to alrms. 



It was my intention, for the benefit of young preach- 
ers, to remark at some length, in this section, on tlie read- 
ing of Hymns in the pulpit* But as the foregoing obser- 
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vations apply generally, to the reading of psalms and 
hymns, as well as other poetry ; it may be sufficient to 
give a few jsuggestions, on points which pertain especially 
to this interesting, and often very defective branch of 
Christian elocution. 

The chief object of sacred poetry as connected with 
sacred^ music, is to inspire devotional feeling. For this 
purpose it has beep, from tb^ earliest ages, incorporated 
into tbe public worship of God, J)y his own appointment. 
. Poetry written for the silent perusal of individuals, or 
adapted only to the instruction or amusement of the so- 
cial circle, though read unskilfully, suffers only a diminu- 
tion of interest," respecting a subject perhaps of momenta- 
ry concern; But poetry written expressly to ai<J the pub- 
lic devotions of Christians, and- designed to, be repeated, 
again and again,^ in their solemn assemblies, cannot be 
read unskilfully, without a serious loss of interest in the 
hearers, respecting subjects in which their duty and hap- 
piness are involved. , , 

That discrimination of taste and sensibility, which feels 
the spirit of, poetry, doubtless may be very defective in 
some men, 6ven of deviated piety. Sometimes from this 
want of discrimination, and oftener still from inattention to 
the subject, aris,e the faults which! shall briefly notice. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive of these faults con- 
sists in the injudicious selection of the psalm or hymn to 
be read. Not a few of these composition^, in the best 
books that have been written or compiled, are merely nar- 
rative or didactic in subject, and destitute of all poetic 
spirit in execution. Even those of the seraphic Watts, 
surpassing, as they certainly do, all others in their general 
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merits, contain many passages, that are quite tolerable as 
to metre and- rhyme, but destitute of the inspiration and 
soul of real poetry. There, is besides, a ^very injurious 
tendency, to fluctuation in our psalmody, arising from a 
fastidious demand for noVelty, and a disposition in differ- 
ent Christian sects to have each its ovfti psalm, as well as 
doctrine. Hence the psalms of "David, as adapted by 
Watts to Christian worship, are in a great degree supplant- 
ed by various collections of hymns ; land, to accommodate 
a vagrant tjiste in music, many of tliese are hymns writ- 
ten in irregular and rapid measures*, little suited to pro- 
mote the solemnity of devotional feelingi Many others, I 
know, are- distinguished for p;athos, and are eminently fit- 
ted to awaken Christian fervour, especially ort account of 
their appropriateness to the occasions^end the spirit of 
the age. At the 'same time, if 1 .may be excuseid for 
turning aside so much as (o introduce this topic, I would 
say, that preachers^ have injured the interests of psalmody 
by their genoral preference, of hymns, in public (vorship, 
to the- psalms of the inspired poet, in the version of Watts. 
The strain of humble devotion, of d^p penitence, of ele- 
vated praise, which prevails ih these sacred- songs, not- 
withstanding the defects attending the best metrical ver- 
sion of them which has been given t6 the church, ought 
to preserve them from falling into neglect. • Some of 
these indeted, are too much wanting jn dignity and poetic 
spirit, to be read in public } but they are generally free 
from both the didactic and the fanciful character, of 
which we have so many examples in our collections of 
hymns* 

Next to wjint of skill in selection, is the fault of an 
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undiscriminutingj inanimate manner of reading. This 
consists. ID that measurecil^ scanning attention to poetic ac* 
cent,, and that undulating tone, by which- the. sense is 
made subordinate to sound. As this is a general fault in 
reading verse^ qo enlargement bn^t is necessary, ebicept 
to add an example. pr;iwo, ^narked according to the inan- 
ner to be avoids. 

Here.(m mj heart the buiiien lies^ 

. And .past offences ^ain mine eyes. ■ ^ 

*• . * • * 

l^ord dundd thy judgments grow severe, , 

-I am condemn* d( but thou art cltor. * " 
.•..*'' • ^' ' ' ■• ' 

Xhj blood can maJi^ me white as snow, . 
' J No Jew\Bh typee^ould cleanse me so. 

* This last stress qnJewishj thougti 8^^K)st universally 
laid by readers^ iis an utter perversion of the sense, imply- 
ing that other types .than Jewish might efF^lct what they 
cannot. ' , * ' '' 

Another fault is a too prosaic manner. It is the op- 
posite of the foregoing, anjd consists in the disregard of 
poetic harmony. This Iwill exemplify only as it respects 
the paij^se at the end of the Ihe^ 

.Come, let our Toiees join to raise . 

• A sacred soiijf of soleoQii praije y ^ 

' €rod is a sovereign king, rehearse 
His honoijirs in exalted veirsQ. ^ 

■*. .* * • 

Nor let our harden'dlieirts renew • 
The sine and plagues that Israel knew. 

8in<^ they de'spise my rest, I vwear 
Their feet shall never enter there. 



I 
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See other examples of the same sort m Watts, Psalm 96, 
Com. Metre, 4 and 5 verses.: aad Hyma-HO, 2 Book, 1 
ver.. •' ••«'■. 

. Jo cases of this sort, tbe ^redder, perhaps- through af- 
fectatioa of sagacitjr hastens/ ovetr the end ^f the/ line, 
stopping just before and after it, when such stop is often 
quite as much against the Vulesof cdmtQon punctaation, 
as to have made it at tlie end '6f the lioe. In the second 
example above, ^e;cirouhl read, thus, -'^Nojf let our hlEur- 
den'd heaits,--^renew the siQS, — and plagues &;c. 

Mother fault is the affectationof a theioriec^ manner. 
It consists in want of simpUcity* ^Perhaps the reader as- 
sumes a pompous. 6r theatrical air, seeming to mm at the 
display^of his oratorical powers; - Or on the other hand, 
he repeats a staaza that is full of. sublime or . devotional 
sentiment, with the colloquial inflection of familiar prose. 
Both of the^e faults show, that the heart of the reader is 
not tojuched with that -glow 'of religous feeling, which a 
Christian hymn ought to: inspire. • Indeed^ so delieate and 
sacred is this ttiing, ^hat alf affectation of exceliehce, all 
efibct that {3 afppareblly. artificiaV is intolerable. It is in 
this case, as it is in public prayer, and reading of the 
scriptures, i heart filled with reverence towards God, and 
warmed with the^splrit of Christaih devotion, is more ef. 
fectual than aU thiags else, to govern aright the modula- 
tions of the voice. ' . ' • . * 

In regard. to Anflecii^nf' in reading the^ stanzas of a 
hymn, I would suggest ^ caudbn against the very common 
practice of dropping the voice at . the efnd of the- second 
line, withoMt regard to the connexion. Walkdr says that^ 
^' With very few exceptionsj'itmay be laid down as a rule. 
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in reading a stanza, that the first line may end with the 
monotone, the second and third with the rising slide, and 
the last with the falling." The exceptions to this rule, or 
to any dne that could be concisely ex^pressed, I thinlc are 
not " vejy few," Whed the continuity of sense thrqiigh a 
stanza, is very closer the voice- continues in th^ 'suspend- 
iog slide, much itiore than wheiy long pauses intervene. 
The. monotone, doubdess, should more frequently than is 
common^ be heard at the end of a line. \ 

If some of the most rhetpcical psalms were properly 
marked with a. notation, especially sb. far a^ respects em- 
phasis, it might le^dto.a mord di^riminating manner in 
reading th^m. But instead 'of ^vitjg specii^ens to illus- 
trate my meaning here, the reader is* referred -to .the ex- 
erdses [2&.] ^ere somp brief example^ will be founds 
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. RHETOaiCAI. AtTIOir. : 

.' ." * 

I USE the iprm actioo, not for tfae wbole of de^liy^ly, 
according to the most extensive ieuse given to it by the 
ancients ;, nor yet in thei most restricted modern sense, as 
equivalent to gesture merely ;.b.ut as- Pnckiding also atti" 
tudes and e!tpresiion of the'^countenance. While I shall 
have occasion often to refer to what has been taught in 
boAks on this subjecti my chief design is to make such re- 
marks as have been suggested by my own Qb3ervatioaand 
reflections. To what extent these remarks should be 
carried, in 80 small. a treatise on ' delivery, i^ a ploint on 
which Ihave dpubte^l ; and'^ine perhaps may think that 
whatever is of practical importaDce'mlgfat ha^e been said 
in a briefer form. 

That action, which Cicero calls/Vsermo corporis," is 
an important. part of oratory, ;s too evidepttb demand 
.proof. ICany one doubts this,.l6t him ask himself, how 
does a great painter give: reality and life to his portrait ^ 
How do children speak? Aow do the dumb speak ? Ac- 
tion and attitude in ibese cases are the language of nature 
to express feeling and emotion. 

There are two extremes respecting tbi^ subject, each 
of which deserves a brief abtiqe/ ib this place, as being at 
variance with common ^nse. 
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The first is, that which encumbers a speaker with so 
much technical regulation of his moTcntents, as to make 
him an dutomalon. It is a great'mistake to suppose that 
a young student, befprq he can commence his efforts in 
oratory, must commit to«.memDry a system of rules re- 
specting gesticulation, just as arithmetical tables must be 
learned by the tyro in number?. When a beginner in elo- 
cution shall be able io look at an assembly, without an un- 
manly flutter of spirit^, and' shall have acquired a good 
degree of ease, fii'the attitudes aqd motjoq^ of his body, 
then ft will be time '.enouglv to- rectify,, one after another, 
the faults of hisbwn manner,by attention to good mod- 
els, and cprrect prinoiplesof actiop.,* Thiirl aift persuad- 
ed should be attempied gradually^ rather than all at once ; 
for the transforming inflwenciB of pmptide; is essential to 
any useful application of pret^epts* And these precepts 
too, when given* to an indiyidualj I am fully satisfied af- 
ter mirch observjation,* instead of being conQned to minute 
directions re.specting his owii '^esilculation,* should .espe- 
cially be ad^apted to instruct him in general principles. 
All attempts' to regulate the attitudes and' haovemetits of 
iiis body, by diagrams and geometrical lines, whhout great 
skill in the teacl)er,'will lead, to an affected, mechanical 
manner, t His habits are of prime importance. Sy these, 
good or bad, he "must be govern"fe(J:in.the act of speaking, 
for tb think of his manner then will be the certain ruin of 
all simplicity. Let. these habhs be well forrted, and be 
his owo^ so as to goyem his* moyeihents spontaneously, 
and trust the rest to emotion. 

The other extremie^tp ^ich I alluded, is that which 
condemns all precepts and all preparatory practice too, 
. 13 
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as mischievous in their iofluence, because no one can 
learn to speak, till he comes into the- real business of 
speaking, as his.profession. . «. 

On this I can make but one passing remark. Pre- 
paratiory discipline of the faculties necessarily wants the 
stimulus of real business, la.respect to every liberal art 
and valuable talent nmong mbp«« Why tben^ shall not 
such discipline be 'deemed useless in all other ^ases,. as 
well as in elocution ? ' Why shall we nol neglect to learn 
any th^ng, which relates to practical skill ^in a profession/ 
till we actually, enter on that^ profession ? * 

I now proceed td offer :my remarks on Rhetorical Ac- 
tion, dividing the^subjept int6 two pafrts., 
. ■ . • ".••*.? 

Part I. th« principles or rhetorical action. 

The power of action consists, wholly in its correspon- 
dence with.thought and emotion ; and this corr<;spondence* 
arises either from nature or custom* . 

Sect. Jj — Action os s^nificiknt from rtature. 

The body is the -instrirment of thpsoul, or the medi- 
um of expressing internal Amotions) by external signs. 
The less these, srgn^ dgpehd x)n the will, on usage, or on 
accident} the mgre uniform are they, and the more cer- 
tainly to be relied on. . * 

Expression ofih^ countenance. 

The soul speaks most • intelligibly, so far as visible 
signs are concerned^ in those muscles which a^'e the most . 
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pliant and prompt to obey its dictates. These are the 
muscles of the fact; which spontaneously, and almost 
instantaneously respctaid to the impulse from within. An- 
ger, for e^cample^ shows itself hi the contraction of the 
brow, the flash of the eye, the qurvering of the lip, and the 
alternate paleness and "Crimsonr of the cheek. Terror is 
expressed by convulsive -heavhig cff tlie bosom, and by 
hurried respiration and spjeech. 'Joy sparkles in the eye, 
' — sorrow vents Itself -in t^arrs^ . 

. Now, why is it that these 'signs/ invat^rably, and every 
where, are- regarded as thei stamp of reality.?. The rea- 
son is, theyarb not only the gei^uino language of ejnotion, 
but are independent of the unU. A groan or shriek speaks 
to the ear, as the language of distress, with far more 
thrilling effect than words. Tel these' may be counter- 
feited by ait. Much niore' inay trommon tones of voice 
be rendered k>ud or soft, high or low, at pleasure. Bui 
not so with tbte.^igns which eftiotion imprints on the face. 
Whether anger, fear, joy,-^hall show themselves in the 
hue of my pheek, or the expression of my ejre, depends 
not at all on my choice,, any 'more than whether my heart 
shall beat, and my blood, circulate. ' So .unequivocal is 
this language oT'the passions, and so incapable, of being 
applied to purposes of <leception« tbatall men feel its force, 
instinctivdy and immedialiyy. They kuow'that the hand 
or the tongue^ which obey the dictates of the will, may 
deceive ; but thence cannot speak'faIs.ehood- 

r might adcf, that he whose soul is so destitute of emo- 
• tioH; as not to impat-t jthis expression to his countenance, 
or he whose acquired habits are so- unfortunate, as to frus- 
trate this expression, whatever qualipeS he may possess 
besides, lacks one grand requisite to true eloquence. ' 
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If the visible signs of passioD are thus invariable, so 
that even a child instiDCtively understands the smile or the 
frown of its nCjrse, it is^ probably no visionary tlieory which 
supposes a correspondence^ to some extent, between the 
habits of the mind, and^cerlbin configurations in the fea- 
tures of the.face. Every one knows the difference be^' 
tween the cheerful aspect of iVmocence, the vivacity of 
intelligence, the<)harming*langq5}r of pity or grief, as irn- 
printed on the countenance ;* and the scowl of misanthro- 
py, the dark suspicion of guilt) the vacant s^are of stupid- 
ity, or, tne haggard phrensy of despair.' And it is reason- 
able to suppose that afiectfons^and intellectual habitSj;,sucb 
as benevolence or maligpity, cheerfulness or melancholy, 
deep thought or frivolity, must imprint themselyefe, just in 
proportion to tfieir predominance, in distinct and perma- 
nent lines upon the facfe. 

JitlituJte and Mien.\ r - » 

Here again, all flr^tinctions,' of any value, result from 
our knowledge of the influence 'which *tlie mind has on 
the body. An erect attitude denotes- ipajesty, activity, 
strength-. It becomes the authority of an^ommander, the 
energy of a soldier in ar.m8, ind/m all cases, the Hignity 
of consci6us>innocence.^ Adamapd Eve, in the descrip- 
tion of Milton, or> accoufit of their nbble shape'and erect 
carriage, '**seem'd lords of ..all." The leaning attitude, 
in its varieties f f expression, inay denote affection, re- 
spect, the earnestness of entreaty, the 'dignity of compo- 
sure, the lisUessness'of indlfferenee,^ or the lassitude of 
disease. V • * . ^'' , 

The air- o{ a man too,* including his general motion, 
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has its language. Tbat peculiarity in the walk of difler- 
ent persons, which enables us to distinguish at a distai^ce^ 
one. friend from another, does not of course make a cor- 
respondent description of character. But the mcas- 
ured^pace of tbie ploughman, the strut of the coxcomb, 
and the dignified gait of tEe military chief, we necessari- 
ly ^ssociat^ with a supposed a^iffercnce of personal quali- 
ties and habits, in the indiv^iduak. Hence the queen of 
Olympus is represented in. poetic fable, as claiming to be 
known by her stately carriage ; " dlvum inctdo regina.^' 
And so Venus was known to'bbr sqn, bythp elegance of 
her motion ; " inc^ssu jtatuit de^i." / ' . 

In. those parts olT^he body, ^hipb act freqnemly and 
visibly ia* the common offices of life, motion is more or 
less significant acco/diiig .to circumstances. A (jeaf man 
places his hand by his eaf*, ialsuch a manner as partially 
to serve the purpose ofa h^afing trurkpeu He opens 
his mouth, in the attitude of listehing, because defective 
hearing isdssisled by transmission of sound through a pas- 
sage from'the n^u(h.to the ear* - 

Joy approaching to rapture^/gives a sparkling brillian- 
cy^ to the eye, and a sprightly activity t6 the limbs. We 
see this 'm, a long tibsent child; Springing to the arms of its 
parent; vvesee^ it in the. beautiful narrative of tUe lame 
man, who had be^n mira6ufously heajied, *^ walking, and 
ieapm^, and^ praising God /' j 

Th^ head gently recliBed, denotes* .gri«f or sliame ; 
erect,^— courage, firmness ;* thrown back or shaken, — dis- 
sent, negation; forwards, assentr .' - 

The hand, raised and inverted repels 5 more elevat* 
ed and extended, denotes surprise ;, glaced on the month, 
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silence ; on the head, pain ; on the breast, affection, or 
an appeal to conscience ; clenched^ it signifies defiance. 
Both hands raised, \^ith the palmsunited^ express suppli- 
cation ; gently clasped, thankfiSness ; wrung, agony. 

In most of these cases, action is sigqificant because it 
is spontaneous npd uniform. .The mother who. saw her 
son just sh6t dead, in Convent Gfirden, expressed her 
amazeipent by a ra<ofion of her. band, such as a thousand 
others would, make, probably without ohe^ exception, in 
similar circumstance^'. • 

A Greek eulogist, jof Caesar -says, '^his right hand wa3 
mighty to command^ which by ita majestic power did 
quell the fierce audacity of barbafolispaen."' '"A man 
standing by the l^ed of an expiring friend, waving his 
band with* the palm outward, t^lls an officious nurse to 
stand back, at a distance. Again* the same hand beck- 
ons, with the palm Inward, and tlie. nurse ^es to his assis- 
tance.?** The Roman' who held up the- sfump of his 
arm, ftora vvliicb the hand was lost, in^ the 'service of his 
country, pleaded for Jiis brother,. with an eloquence sur- 
passing the- powe^ of Words. And all the influence of 
the tribunes could not persuade the people to pass a vote 
of condemnation against Slanlius, while he stb^d and si** 
lently stretched out his band, to>vvds the Capitol^ which 
bis valor had saved. , , . - * . 

r-i ;r — I : — • ' -' ' .. ' — ^^— ■ 

* . ■ 

*Biddon8. ' • ' ' 
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Sect. 2, — Action aonsidered as significant from custom. 

In this respect its meanftag, like that of words, is arbi- 
tarjr, local and miitable. . In Europe, fespecl is express- 
ed by uncovering the head ; in the East, by kfeeping it cov- 
ered. In one country; the same thing . is expressed by 
bowing, jn. another by kneeling, in another, by prostration. 
The New Zealander presses bis hose against, that of his 
friend^ to (Jenote what we express by a squeeze of the 
h^jnd.* The European; welcomes the return- of a belov- 
ed object by an etnbrace.f— the Ot&hejtank signifies the 
same emotion &y tearing bis hair, 'a[nd lacerating his body. 

On gestures of* this flescrifJlion 1 shall say nothing \ 
more, except thgit thej^ have v^ry little concern with grave 
oratory. This allows nothing as becoming, that does not 
correspond wkh time and place, tte/age of th^ orator, 
and the eleyation of th'^ subjecjt. Jft abjures naimicry and 
pantomime. Th« theatre admits of attitude and action, 
that wQuld be giltogethfer fextrayagant in the s'tenate. The 
forum too, tboughniudh more restricted than the stage, al- 
lows a violence that would ^be uqsuitable to the business 
of tUe saclred orator- . Indeed, the dignity of elbquence can 
in no case condescend to bistripnic levity. The comic 
actor may descend to mmpte imitation ; be may, for ex- 
ample, represent, the fingers of the physician applied to 
the pulse of his patient, or of the musician to the strings 
of his 'instrument. But in\he oratpr, all this is to be, as 
Quinc'tilian says, " lon^issime ftigienrfum." 
; ' , ,.,,■■• 1 , i_ •' ' 

* Homer makes .Glaucue apd Diomed^ two chiefs of the oripo- 
sinc armies, 8%ak% hands,' aau. toLsn of individual friendship. Iliad 
Vir233. 
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Part JL — Faults or Rhetorical Action. 

Before I proceed to that cursory view of these which 
I propose to give, it may be* useful to advert to the sour* 
ces from which they ace derived, , These are Qhiedy, per- 
sonal defects^ diffidence^ and imitation. . . 

Any considerable defect, orrginal or accidental, in 
the conformation of thebody'ym^ injure the force or 
gracefulness of its move^ients.* The walk .of Achilles 
must haVie had ;iK>re digsAi^i than the haltihg gaitof Ther- 
sites. If Cicero had. lost Jii» right band, or even the 
thumb 6r forefinger'* of that hand, -though he would have 
been still the ficst orator of Home, h6>ould have been 
somewhat Idlss .than Cicero; Auistin observes that snort- 
ness of neek and of arms is unfavourable fo oratorical ges- 
ture. But L am ;not aware that this remark is judtifiod by 
facts, except so f%r as corpulence is unfriendly to 9gility 
and freedom of movement. . 

Many defects in tbe acxion of 'ppbllc speakers, have 
their origin probably in. an unmakily diffidence. When 
one, who has had no preparatojty discipjine in public 
speaking, rises to address a ]ar§^ assembly^ he is appalled 
at the very aspect pf his audience, and dares not stir a 
limb, lest he should conimit some mistake. 'Before he 
surmounts this timidity, he. is liablb to 'fall under the do- 
minion of habits, from wbicb he'can never release himself. 
When,, therefore. Walker sayS, "A speaker shoiHd use 
no mor.e gesture than he can help," he must mean an oo- 
complished speaker^ whQse external powers spontaneously 
obey the impulse of His feelings. But 'it would be idle 
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to say that a prisoner, whose hands are pinioned by cordsj 
should stir them no more than he can help. And it is no 
less idle to say this of a speaker, whose hands are pinion- 
ed by habit. Cut ike cords that bind him, set hk limbs 
at liberty to obey his inWard emotions, and I rendily ad- 
mit the justice of the ^principle. But. when diflidence 
does not acquire such an ascendency as to\ suppress ac- 
tion, it may render it constrained and inappropriate J and 
in many w^s frustrate its utility. 

The oaly other cause of the imperfecticms wliiclj I am 
about to notice, is imitation. This, when combined with 
the one just mentioned, operat)!^ with«ktf influence more 
powerful perhaps, than in any other case* Adilison, in 
describing English oratory, says "We can talk of life and 
death in cold blood, and keep oi^r temper, in a discourse 
that turns upon erery {hiag^that is Idear to us," This 
cebsuhe he extends to the pulpit, the bar, and tl]c senate- 
The fact he accounts for, partly by^ the charitable .sti[)po- 
sition that the English are pec-aliarly modest; wiiilc he 
allows uSyif he does not oblige i]s, to ascjribe it ulfLtnately 
to a frigid national teolperarnent. And yet, in this be 
seems hardly consistent; for he adds, "Thougii our zeal 
breaks out in the finest tropes and figur.es, it is nat able to 
stir a limb about us.^ 

But how can the external signs of amotion be thus in* 
congru.oCis?' A zeal that kindled the soul of a tfpeaker, 
that bursts from his mouth in tropes, never fails to stir his 
limbs, unless some powerful, counteracting cause prevents- 
Now we- have just seen that sqch a cause may exist, 
which, even in spite of emotion, Will as efibctually confme 
a man's hands, as- if ,they were literally l)Qund. And 
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what absurdity is there in supposing, that what was excess 
of modesty, in a few Englishmen of distinction, at some 
early period, was transferred to. others, by imitation ; so 
that the want of gesture of which Addison complains be- 
came a national characteristic f National habits result 
from individual, often by a process of .ages, the effects of 
which ^e manifest, while the operation is iinseen. And 
it is more philosopbicjal to ascribe the fact op which 1 am 
remarking, to a j)ublic taste, fornied and perpetuated by 
imitation, than to suppose, as is often done, a tentjperaftient 
singularly phlegmatic .in a people; whose poet;}j and secu- 
lar orators, have unquestionably' surpassed^ ^1 their co-> 
temporaries, in powers of imagination. . 

BvLi fvant of action is not the ohly /ault;tfaat may 
spring from imitatioh. In Xh'e case of individuals, excess 
and awkwardness, -may arise from undue regard to some 
improper model. Cicero* mentioned an'orator, who was 
distinguished, for, pathos, .and a wry face ; and says that 
another who made' him. h^ pattem, imitated hvs distor- 
tion of features, but not his pathos. . Special faults .in one 
whom we mean to imitate, strike 'attention, because they 
convmonly appear in the form ^f peculiarity. This, while 
it renders imitation more preposterous, renders it, at the 
same time, more obvious, ^he .worst- gesture of Hamil- 
ton had been transmitted by imitation, to this time ; and 
is used by some who never saw that great man, and who 
know nothing of his manner as a speaRer« . In this way, 
some peculiarity, that'w^s perhaps accidental at first, may 
acquire ascendency in a coUeg^e, and be transmitted from 
one generation to another ,of its students. : ^ . ■ 

In proceeding! now to mention, with more particular- 
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ity, the faults of action, I shall follow the order of my 
previous remarks on countenance^ attitude^ and gesture. 

The eye is the only, part of the face, that it falls with- 
in my design to notice here, both because this \% the chief 
seat of expression, and because its significance is especial* 
ly liable to be frustrated by mismanagement. For rea- 
sons already roentioped, tfce intercourse of soul between 
speaker ^nd' hearers, is carrieci on more unequivocally 
through the eye, than in any other wayv But if he neg- 
lects to took at them, and they in return neglect^ (as th6y 
commonly will,) to look at* him ; the mutual reaction of 
feeling through the countenance is lost| and vocal lan- 
guage is all the medium. of intercourse^ that remains.* 

The eye ''bent(!in vabuity,"as tEi& artists call it, is the 
next most comrpon* defect, of this sort. The glass eye 
of a wax figure $it once tells its own character. There 
may be, in other respects, the proportion dnd* complexion 
of a human, face 3 bu^ that eye, the moment it is examin- 
ed, you perceive. is nothing more,' and, at be^t, it can be 
nothing more than a^^ bungling counterfeit. Sothaeye 
of a speaker may hie open, and yet not see; at least there 
maybe no dmnmiriationi x^ meaning in its look* It 

■ ■■ ■ *%■ ' I ■' " ■ ^ * ■ ' T i . ^ I.I .1 II ■ . 

* The reader .wH jjfease lo observe that, in the foilowing pages, 
•uch remarks as fipply splely .or peculiarly lo ihe pulpit, ar6 given in 
the notes. . ' • • / ' 

It falls not within my' design here, to inquire how far the preva- 
lent practice of reading sermons ' ought to be dispensed with. But 
it is plainiyabgunt to speak of expredsion in a preacher's eve, while 
it is fixed on a nianiiscript. Nearly^ tlie same infelicity^'and on some 
accounts a greater one, attends the rapid, C^odging cast of the e^e 
fron the notes to the Aearersi, atid!back again j im^ying a servile 
dependence on what is written, even in' repeating the most^ familiar 
declarations of the Bible. And 'this infelicity is still aggravated by 
■uch a position of the manuscript, afc to require the eye to be turned 
directly downward in lodking at it. ' * . 
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does not look at any thing. There is in its expression, a 
generality, a vacuity, so to speak, that expresses nothing. 
To the same class belongs that indefinite sweep of the 
eye, which passes from One side to another, of .an assem- 
bly, resting no where ; and that tremulous, waving cast of 
the eye, and winking of the eyelid, which is in direct con* 
trast to an open, collected, manly expression of the face.^ 

^o fatal are these fauUs to the impression of delivery, 
that too much care cannot be taken to avoid .them. 

Attitude I use; not iq the theatrical sense of the word, 
(for this has no«concern with oratory,) but as denoting the 
general positionsof the body, which are beceming or oth* 
erwise in a speaker. In sbnje few- instances I ha^e ob- 
served the head. to be kept so erect, as to give the air of 
haughtiness. In ethers, it is dropp'ed so low, that the man 
seems to be carefessly surveyjng his own person. ^ In oth- 
ers it is reclined towards one shoulder, so jiS to give the 
appearance of languor xjr. ipdolence.f - • \ 

As to the degree of motion that is proper for the body, 
it may be safely said, that if^hilq the fixedness of a post is 
an extreme, all violent tossing of the body from side to 
side, rising on the toes, or Writhing of the shoulders and 
limbs, are not less unseemty. « 



*Hereasrain the habit acquired b/sdme, preachers, from close- 
\r reading Uieir sermons, is. such, that when they raise their eye 
from the pap^r, they fix it on theJlooy of- tho aisle, oi on a post or 
pannel, to avoid a' direct look at thbir hearers. 

t There is^oflen something charSfcteristic in *the air with which 
a precuiher enterts a churchy ascends^ the pulpit, and rises in it to 
address an assembly. If he ^ssdmes the gracefulness of a fine gen- 
tleman, as if he w^re pl*actisiiig«the'les8ons of an assembly room^ ev- 
ery hearer of discernment will see that his^ object, is to exhibit him- 
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The remarks which come next to be made on gesiurcy 
are more various.* 

One principal fault which I have noticed in this, is want 
of appropriateness. By this I mean that it is not suffi- 
ciently adapted tp circumstances. An address tb an as- 
sembly of common men, admits a boldness of action, that 
would be unseemly in one delivered to a princcf 



self J nnd will be offended 'at 'so- g;rods a wai^t of that seriousnesa 
which becomes his sacred office. 

In minor points, — what constitutes decoram depends not on 
philosophy n'lir accident, bnt "on cust&m. ' From real or affected 
carelessness on such points, the/pjeacher n^ay fix on some trivial 
circumstance, that attention of his hearers', which should be devot- 
ed to greater *things«^ He may do this, for example, ^by standing 
much too hi^h, or too low in the pulpit ; by rising, as in the act 
^f commencing his sem^on, before the singi,ng is closed; or delay- 
ing for so lon^ an interval, as to excite apprefhension that something 
has befallen him; by an ajvkward holding of his Psalm book, or es- 
pecially his Bible, with ond side hanging down or doubled back- 
wards ; — ^by drawing his hands behind Him, or thrusting them into 
his clothes. ' . , 

In these thlng^,'as in all others, connected with the worsliip ot 
God, it is the province of good, sense- to avoid p^citZiantt/ intrijUs, 

* The prevailing taste in oirr own country, like that of England, 
has been to employ but little action in the pulpit. Whitefield, in 
the last century, broke thrpugh the trkmmels of custom, in a bold- 
ness and variety of action, bordering on that of the stage. But his 
gesture, like his elocution, was far from the declamatory. His 
and had scarcely less authority than Ctesar's ; dnd tho movement 
even of his finger gave, an electric thrill to the bosoms of his hear- 
ers. Massilloirs action was less diversified, and less powerful, 
though more refined, as was the general character of his eloquence. 

t On this principle 'it i&, th&t gesture ifi felt to be so unseason-^ 
able in personating God, and in aodresses made to hrm. When we 
introduce him as speaking to man^ or when we speak of his adorable 
perfections, er to him in prayer, the sentiments inspired demand 
composure and reverence of manner. Good taste then can never ap- 
prove the stretching upward of th^ hands at full length, in the man- 
ner of Whitefield, at the commencement of prayer; nor the frown- 
ibg aspect and the repelling movjement of the hand, ¥^th which ma- 
ny utter the sent^ce of. the final Judge, " Depart, ye cursed,"^, 

14 
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More vivacity and variety is admissible in the action 
of a young speaker, than of one who is aged ; and the 
same boldness of manner which is proper when the orator 
is kindled to a glowing fervour, in the close of a discourse, 
would be out of place at its comoQencement. Yet the same 
action is used by some speabers, in the exordium as in the 
opnclusion, in cool argument to the understanding, as in 
impassioned appeals to the heart. Good sense will lead 
a man, as Quinctilian says^ ** To act as well as to speak 
in a different manner, tp difierent persons, at difierent 
times, and on different subjects." 

Nearly of the same class is another kind of faults, 
arising from want of discrimination* Qf this sort is that 
puerile imitation which consists Jn Acting words; instead 
of thoughts. The ^declaimer can never utter the word 
heart, without laying his hand on his breast ; nor speak of 
God or heateri^ m |he most incidental manner, without 
directing his eye and hi^ gesture upwards. Let the same 
principle be carried out, in repeating the prophet's descrip- 
tion of true fasting; "it. Is not for a. man to bow'down 
his head as a bulrush, &c." — and every one would see 
that, to conform the gesture to the woi^ds, is Jbut childish 
mimicry. This false taste has been- reprobated even on 
the stage, as in the following passage from Hamlet. 

—Why Bhoold the poor be fUtter'd ? 

Nq, lei the cahdied tongue liok ahrar^ pomp; 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

When thrift may follow fawning. i — 

———Give me the man, 
That is not passion's slave. — 
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A certain actor, in repeating these lines, bent the kneey 
nnd kmed the handy instead of assuming, as he ought, 
the firm attitude and indignant look, proper to express 
Hamlet's contempt for a cringing parasite. But it is still 
more absurd, in grave delivery, to regard mere phraseol- 
ogy instead of sentiment and emotion. 

There is no case in which this want of discrimination 
oftener occurs, than in a class of words denoting some- 
times numexicaly and. sornetimes/£>ca/ extent, accompanied 
1)y the spreading of. both hands; the significance of this 
gesture being destroyed by misapplicatioq. The follow- 
iag examples may illttstrate'my meaning. 

Exam. 1.- f'The goodrtess of God is the source of 
all our blessings." The declaimer, when he utters (he 
word Crody raiset^his eye'and hie right hajad ; an^ when 
he utters the word oB, extends both hands. .Now the lat- 
ter action confounds two things, that are very distinct, num- 
ber and space. When T recount all the blessings. of my 
life, they are very many ; But why should I spread my 
hands, to denote a multiplicity that is merely numerical 
and successive i when the thought has no codcern with Zo- 
cal dmermonn finy raor^ than in this case : " AU the days 
of MethusaleE were nine hundred and sixty years." 

Exam. 2. '"^flf the actions of our lives will be brought 
into judgment." . Here again, the thoi^ht isthat of arith- 
metical succession, not of local extent ; and if any gesture 
is demanded, it is not the spreading of both hands. 

Exam* 3. ''I bring you 'glad ••tldin|;s of ^reat joy, 
which shall be to all people." Here the focal extent 
which belongs to the thought, is properly expressed by 
action of both bands. ' ^ 
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If there is language in action, it requires propriety and 
precision. The indiscriaiinate movement of the hands 
signiBes nothing. W^nt of emphasis in this language is a 
great, but common fault. When the speaker, however, 
has an emphatic stroke of the hand^ its effect is lost if 
that stroke does not accompany the emphasis of the voice i 
that is, if it falls one syllable after the stress of voice, or 
if it is disproportionate in force to that stress, in the same 
degree its meaning is impaired. The direction of the 
hand too, in which the emphatic stroke terminates, is sig^- 
nificant. The elevated termination suits high passion ; 
the 'horizontal, decision; the downward, disapprobation. 
And any of these may denote definitive desigtiatiou otpar- 
ticular objects. . 

Another fault of action is excess. . In some cases it is 
ioo constant. , To enter on a discourse with passionate 
exclamations and high wrought figures, while the speaker 
and audience ar§ both cool, is not more absurd than to 
begin with continual gesticulation. No man probably ev- 
er carried the Janguage of action to so high a pitch as Gar- 
rick. Yet Dr. Gregory says of this great dramatic speak- 
er ; " He used less actipn than any performer I ever saw ; 
but his action always had meaning ; it always spoke, ^y 
being less than that of other actors, nt. bad the greater 
force." Bat if constant action has too much levity, even 
for the stage, what shall we say of that man's taste, who, 
in speaking on a subject of serious injportance, can scarce- 
ly utter a sentence withouf extending his ^nds. ." jV* 
quid nimis,^* 



-r-^ 



* Feneion says,—" Some *timeK ago, I happened to fall asleep at 
a sermon; and when I awaked, the preacher, was in a very violent 
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But action may be not merely too much; — it may be 
too viokni. Su.ch are the habits of some men, that they 
can never raise the hand, without stretching the arm at 
full length above the head, .or in a horizontal sweep ; or 
drawing it back, as. if in the attitude of prostrating some 
giant at a stroke. But such a man seems to forget that 
gentleness, and tranquillity^, artd dignity, are attributes that 
prevail mote ttian violerice, 'in real oratory. The full 
stroke of the hand, with extended arm, should be reserv* 
ed for its own appropriate occasions.' For common pur- 
poses, a smaller mov-emeotis sufficient, and even more 
expressive. The peafiing of a gesture depends ^not on 
its compass. The tap of Cssar's finger was enough to 
awe the Senate.. . ' 

Action is often too complex. When there is want of 
precision, in the intellectual habits of the speaker, he 
adopts perhaps two or three gesturtps for one thought. 
In this> way all simplicity is sacrificed ; for though the idea 
is complex, an attempt t9 exhibit each shade of meaning ' 
by the h^nd, is ridiculous.^ After one ()rincipal stroke, 
every appendage to this, comrnonly weakens its effect: 

Another fault of action, \s too great uniformity. Like 
periodic tones and stress of voice, the same gesture recur- 

agitation, Bothatlftnciodki^fintflie was pressing some important 

Joint of morality. 3ut he was only giving notice, that on the Sun- 
ay following, he would preach upon repentance. .1 was extreme- 
ly surprised to hear so inaifiorent a thing nttered with so much ye- 
hemfince. The motion .of the arm is proper, when the orator is 
'^ery vehement ; but he ought not to move his arm* in order to ap- 
tear vehement. Nay, there arem^ny things that ought to be pro- 
nounced calmly, ana without. any motion.'* 

14* 
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ring constantly, shows want of discriminating taste. *' In all 
things," says Cicero, " repetition is the parent of satiety."* 

This barren sameness usually prevails, in a man's 
manner, just in proportion as it is ungraceful. Suppose, 
for example, that be is accustomed to rai^e his arm by a 
motion from the shoulder, witliout bending th^ elbow; 
or that the elbow, is bedt to a right angle, and thrust out- 
ward ; or that it is drawn close to. the side, so that the ac^ 
tion is confined to the lower part of the arm and hand ; 
or that the hand is drawn to theieft,4)y bending the wrist 
so far as to give the appearance of* constraint, or backwards 
so far as to contract the thumb and fingers ; — in ail these 
cases, the motion is at once stiff ahd Imvaried. 

The same thing is commonly true of all short, abrupt, 
aqd jerking movements. These remind you of the dry 
limb of a tree, forped int6 short and rigid vibrations by the 
wind ; and not of the luxuriant branch of the willow, 
gently and variously waving before the breeze. The ac- 
tion of t))e graceful speaker; iseady and flowing, as well as 
forcible. His hand describes curve. lines, rather than 
right or acute angles ; add wl^en its* office is finished, in 
any case, it drops gently down at his side, instead of be- 
ing snatched away, as from the bite of a reptile. The atr 
tion of young children is ne^ver deficient in grace or variety ; 
because it is not vitiated .by difiidence, afiectatron,or habit; 

There is one more class of faults, which seems to arise 
from an attempt to shun such as I hav6 just described, 
and which I cannot better designate^ than by the phrase 
mechanical variety, 

*"Wheii a preacher," says Rejbaz/'has only one ffesture, it 
will necessarily, be incorrect or insignificant : — a dull unubrmity of 
action is the common defect of preachers." 



1 
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This is aDalogous to that variety o(tone$f which is pro- 
duced by an effort to be yarious, without regard to seose* 
The diversity ofnotes, like those of the chiming clock, re- 
turns periodically^ but is alvi^ys the same diversity. So a 
speaker may have several gestures, which he repeats al- 
ways in the same successive order. The most common 
form of this artifioial variety,, consists in the alternate use 
of the right hand and the left. I have seen a preacher, 
who aimed to avoid sametiess of action, in the course of 
a fe)y sentences, extend first his right hand, then his left, 
and then both. TbisVorder was. continued through the 
discourse ; 90 that these three gestures, whatever might 
be the sentiment, returned; with. nearly periodical exact- 
ness. Now whatever variety .is attained in this way, is at 
best but a un^orm variety ; and is the' more disgusting, 
in proportion as it is tbe more studied and artificial. 

But the question arises, does this charge always lie 
against the use of the left hand alone ? I answer, by no 
means. Tbe almost uoiversal precepts, however, in the in- 
stitutes of oratbi^, givhig precedence to the right hand, are 
not without reason, it has beeir said, indeed*, that the con- 
finement of the left hand in holding up the robe, was orig- 
inally tbe ground o'f this preference ; and that this is a 
reason which does not exist in modem times. But how 
did it happen that this service,- denoting inferiority, came 
to be assigned totheJe/^, rather than tbe right hand .^ 
Doubiless^becausb this accords with a general usage of 
men, through- all time. ^Wben Joseph brought Us two 
sons to be blessed by JaQob, tbe patriarch signified which 
was the object of special beoediction, by placing tbe right 
hand on bis head, and the left on tbe bead of the other. 
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As a token of respect to his mother, Solomon gave her a 
seat on the right hand of his throne. In the same man- 
ner the righteous will be distinguished from the wicked, 
in the final judgment. Throughout the Bible, the right 
band is spoken of as the emblem of honour, strength, au- 
thority, or victory. 

The common act of sarlutatiob is expressed by the 
right band ; and hence its nsune dexira, from dixof^M to 
take, that is by the hand ; and hence,, by figure, the En- 
glish word devtrousj denoting skill and agility. General 
custom has always given preferedce^to the right hand, 
when only one is used, iii the common offices of Jife. The 
sword of the warrior, the knife of the surgical operator, 
the pen of the author, belong.to this hand. With us, to 
call a man left handed is fb call him awkward ; and it is a 
curious fact that the Sandtvioh Islanders use the same 
phrase to denote ignorance or unskilfulness. To give 
the left hand in salutation, denotes a tafeless familiarity 
and levity, never oflFered to a superioi-* To employ this 
in taking an oath, or in giving what is called the *^ right 
hand of fellowship,'' as a 'religious act, would be deemed 
rusticity or irreverent trifling. 

Now so long as this general usag^ exists, without in- 
quiring here into its origin, it is manifest that the left hand 
can never, without incongruity, assume precedence over 
the right, so as to perform atone the*principle gesture, with 
the few exceptions mentioned below. .To raise^tbis hand, 
for example, as expressing anthority ; or to* lay it on the 
breast, in an appeal to conscience, would be likely to ex- 
cite a smile. Thbugh it often acts, with great significance, 
in conjunction with the right haiid, the only cases, that I 
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recollect, where it can with propriety act alone, in the 
principal gesture, are these : 

First; when the left hand is spoken of in contradistinc- 
tion from the right; ^' He shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the .goats on his left." Secondly , vfhen 
there is local allusion* to some object on the left of the 
speaker. For example, if his face is to the north, and he 
points to the setting sun, it. is betftr perhaps to do it with 
his left hand, than to turn his body, so as to make it con- 
venient to do it with his right. Thirdly, when two things 
are contrasted, ibpugh without local ietllusion, if the case 
requires that the one be marked by the action of the right 
hand, it is often best to make the antithetic object with the 
left. '' ^ 

But I would not magnify,. By .'dwelling on it, a ques- 
tion of so small moment. It would have been despatched 
in a sentence or two, had it not seemed proper to show, 
that what some are disposed to call an arbitrary and 
groundless precept of afticient rtietoric, has its foundation 
in a general and instinctive feeSng of propriety. StiU I 
would say, that when a departure from this precept results, 
not froni ajfectation, bpt from emotion, it is far better than 
any minute observance of propriety, wb^ch arises from 
a coldly correct and artificial habit. 

In finishidg thjs chapter^ thp general remark may be 
made, as applying to action, and indieed to th0 whole sub- 
ject of delivery; that many smaller blemishes are scarcely 
observed in'a-sj)eaker, who is deeply interested in his sub- 
ject; while the affectation of excellence- is never excus- 
ed by judicious hearers. To be a firs.t-rate orator, re- 
quires a combination of powers which few men possess : 
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and 00. means of cultivation can ever confer tliese bigbest 
requisites for eloquence, on public speakers generally. 
But neither is it necessary to eminent usefulness, tbat 
these requisites should . be possessed by all* Any man, 
who has good sense, and a warm heart, if his faculties for 
elocution are not essentially defective, and if he is patient 
and faithful in the discipline of these faculties, may ren- 
der himself an agreeable and impressive speaker. 
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EXERCISES^ 

PART I. 

DESIGNED TO ILIfUErTRATB THB FRmaPIiES OF 
RHETO*RICAL;DELIVERY. 



HEMABKS ANI> X^IRECTIONS. 

These Exercises are divided into two parts, f^e 
first part consists of selections, which are nniade expressly 
to illustrate the principles laid down in the foregoing an- 
Ai^Tsis or RHETORICAL' DELivERT. The classification of 
these selections is denoted, in each ^case,by th,e namberi 
corresponding with the marginal figures in the Analysis. 
In using these exercises of thefirs^ part, the student may 
be assisted by the follQWing jemarks and directions. 

1. When a principle is supposed to be already famil- 
iar, the illustrations will be few ; in cases of inore difficul- 
ty, or more importance, they v^ill be* efxtended to greater 
length. 

2. In these examples, a rhetorical notation is applied, 
to designate inflection, emphasis, and, in some instances, 
modulation. When a word has but a moderate stress, it 
will often be distinguished' only by the mark of inflection ; 
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when the stress amounts to decided enipbasis, it will be 
denoted by the Italic type ; and sometimes when strong- 
ly intentive, by small capitals. The reader is desired to 
remember too, that in passages taken from the Scriptures, 
Italic words are not used as in the English ^ible, but 
simply to express emphasis. 

3. This rhetorical notation is applied, only, to cases in 
which my own judgment is pretty clear ; though, in many 
of these cases, I am aware that there is room. for diversity 
of taste, ~ Should this notation be 'found useful in practice, 
it may he more extensively applied, in a separate collec- 
tion of exercises. 

4. The principle to be illustrated by any Exercise, 
should be carefully examinee! and ^ell understood, in the 
first place ; and, until the student has become quite famil- 
iar with this praxis of the yoiee, be should not attempt to 
read an example, loi}ger or shorter, without previous at- 
tention -to ft. 

5. The reader will observe that only very short ex- 
amples can be expected, to apply exclusively to a single 
principle. On account of the grfeat labor" and difficulty 
of selecting such examples, longer ones are often .chosen, 
which include other principles besides the one specially \i\ 
view. It will be deemed^. sufficient, in. such cases, that 
there is an obvious, relation to tfie point chiefli/ to be re- 
garded. 
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EXERCISES ON ARTICULATION. 



1.] Page 27. Difficult articulation from immediate sue- 
/ cession of the same oY similar sounds* 

1 . The youth hatci stvAy. ^ 

2. The wild beas^^^raggfed through the vale. 

> 3. ^The steadfa*^ stranger in the (ot^sts «^rayed. 

4. It was the Inek ^^reet 'of the city. 

5. When Ajaa?*^riveisome rock's vast weight to throw. 

6. It was the severe*^ *^orraof.the season, but the 
msiSts stood through the gate.,- • • 

7.. That hsts tUl night. ) • •. 

That hs't still night. ). ' ^ 
6. He can debate on either side of the* question. > 

He pan debate on iifttther side of the qyestion. S 
9. Whoever imapned such an ocean to exist ?• 

Who .ever imagined such a notion to exist .'^ 

2.] Page 28. Dijfficult succession of consonants, vnthout 
•; accent. 

1. He has taken leave of <erre«6'ioZ trials and enjoy- 
ments, and. is laid in,tlie,grave, the conifnon receptacle and 
home of mortals. .• , ' 

2. Though this barbarou's chief received us very cour- 
teously, and sjJobe to us very communicatively at the first 
interview; we -soon lost our confidence in the disinterest-- 
erfnew of bis motives. ' '. . •. 

3. Though there could be no doubt as*, to the reason- 
ableness of our request^ yet he saw ^i peremptorily to re- 

'15 
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fuse it, and authoriiativdy to require that we should de- 
part from the country. As no alternative was left us, we 
unhesitatingly prepared to obey this arbitrary mandate. 

3.] Page 29. Tendency to Hide over unaccented voweU. 
Thtt brief illustration ofthis/itp. ^ if perhaps sufl&cient. 
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4.] Page 47. The diyunciive (or) has the rising in- 
flection befor^,, and the falling after it. 

1. Then said'Jesiis unto' them, I will ask you one 
thing ; Is, it lawful on the sabbathvdays to do g6od» or to 
do evil ? to SAve lif(?, or to destroy it ? 

2. Whether we are hurt by a mad or ^a blind man, 
the pain is still the same. And with regard to those who 
are undone, it avails little whether it be by a man who 
deceives then), or by one wlio is himself deceived. - 

3. Has 66d forsaken the works of hk ^own hands ? 
or does he always ^aciously presdrv^, £tn.d kdep and 
guide them? ' . ' . . 

4. Therefdrcj ye judges t^ yog are now to consid- 
er, whether it is more probable that tbe d^eased was 
murdered by the man who inherits his .^stSte, or by him, 
who inherits nothing but beggary by the same death. By 
the man who was raised fromp'eniiry to plentyi or by him 
who was brought from .happiness tq misery. By him 
whom the lust of lUcre has inflamed with the most invet- 
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erate hatred against his own relations ; or by hira whose 
life was such, that he never knew what gain was, but from 
the product of. his own labours. By him, who of all 
dealers in the trade of blood, was the most audacious | 
or by him who was so little accustomed to the forum and 
trials^ that he dreads not only the benches of a courts but 
the very t&wn. In short, y^ judges, what I think most to 
this poipt is, you are to ii'onsidfer whether it is most likely 
that an enemy, or a spn, would be guilty of this murder, 
5. As. for the partidwlar oQcasi6n t)f th^se (dmrity) 
schools, there cannot ^^ny offer, liiore worthy a generous 
mind. Would you dp a handsome tiling withoni return ? 
—do it for an infqjat that is not' sensible of the obligation.* 
Would you do it for the public good ?---do it for one who 
will be an honest artificer. • Would you ^o it for the sake 
of heaven ? — give it for on^ who shall be instructed in the 
worship of Him, for whose sake you gave it. 

. > , . 

5.] Page 47. The directs question, has the risi7ig injltc- 
tiquj ar^d the ansue^rhasjhe falling* 

1. Will the' Lord cast off for ever? ani will he be 
favourable no merej ? Is, bis mercy clean gone for ever ? 
doth his promise fail for ev^rnoore-?' Hath God forgotten 
to be graciolis? hath he in anger shut up his tender 

mercies? ...*-. 

2. Is not this th.e carpenter's son ? is not bis mother 
called Mary?. ' apd his brethren, Janjes, and Joses, and 
Simon, and Jfidas ? a'^nd his sisters, are |hey not all with (is ? 

3. Are we intended for actbrs in the grand drama of 

* Disjunctiy^ or is understood. ' 
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eternity ? Are we candidates for the plaudit of the ra- 
tional creation? Are we formed to participate the su- 
preme beatitude in communicating happiness ? Are we 
destined to co-operate witlv God in advancing the order 
aod perfection of his w6rk« f How sublime a creature 
then is man ! * " 

4. Can we -believe a thioking being, that is in a per- 
petual progress, of improvements^ and travelling on from 
perfection to perfection, after hiving just looked abroad 
into the work? of its creator, an^ made a few discoveries 
of his inilmte goodness, ivisdom, and power, niust parish 
at her first setting out, and* in the very beginning of her 
inquiries? * , 

The following are e^amples^ of both question and answer* 

6* Who ar^the persons that are most apt to, fall into 
peevishness and dejection — ^that are continually complain- 
ing of the world, a^ see nothing but wretchedness around 
them? Are they those whom* vf ant compek to toil for 
their daily bread ? — who' have no treasiire but the labor of 
their liands^who rise, with the rising sun, to expose them- 
selves 10 alt the rigors of the ;?easpns, unsheltered from 
the winter's cokJ, and unshaded from the SHmmer's heat ? 
No. The labors of such are the very' blessings of their 
condition* * ^ ' . 

6- What, then, what wa^Gaesar's object ? "Do we se- 
lect extortioners, to enforce the laws of equity? ' .Do we 
make choice of proBigates, to guard the morals of socie- 
ty ? Do we deputy atheists^ to preside over the rites of 
relfgion ? I will npt pT^ss the answer : I nfeed tiot press 
the answer ; the premises of my argument render it un- 
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necessary.— What would content you ? Talent ? No ! 
Enterprise ? No ! Coiirage f N5 ! Reputation f So ! 
Virtue f N5 ! The men whom you would select, sliouUl 
possess, not one, but' sill, of these. 

7.' Can the truth be discovered when the slaves of 
the prosecutor are brought as witnesses against the j per- 
son accdsed? Let us hear now what kind of an on a mi- 
nation this wits. Call in Ruscio : call in Casca. Did 
Clodius way-lay Milo ?. . -He did : Drag them instiiutly to 
execution*.-— tie' did not : .L'6t thena have their [ibeny- 
What can be more sati^actory- thaa this method of exam- 
ination f 

8. Are you desirQus that your talents and abilities may 
procure you respe(5t ? Displs^ them not ostentatiously 
to public view. W6uld you escape the envy which your 
riches might excite.? Let them not minister to pride, but 
adorn them with humility. — ;There is not an evil incident 
to human nature .for which the gospel doth not provitie a 
remedy, v Are you ignorant of many tilings wliicli it 
highly concerns yo« to know? The gospel oflcrs you 
instrilction. Have you deviated fifom the path of dCiiy ? 
The gospel offers you, forgiveness.. Do \tempiStioiis sur- 
round you ? PPhe gpsjpel offers you the aid of litaven. 
Are you exposed to misery? It consoles you. Are you 
subject to death ? It offers you , irjimortality. 

9. Oh how hast thou with jealoUsy infected 
The sweetness of affiance ! show raehdfitjful f 
Why s6 didst thou : or seem they grave and If ained ? 
Why so didsrtli^.: come they of. noble fimily ? 
Why so didst thou 1 seem they religious? 

Why so didst th6u. 
15* 
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6.] Page 48. When (or) is used CQUJunciivdy^ it has 
the same inflection before and aftef- it. 

In some sontences the disjunctive and the conjunctiye use of or 
are so intermingled as to require careful attention to diatingtkisfi 
them. 

1 . Canst thou bind Ibe unicorn with his band in the 
furrow f or will he haf row, the vajleys ^er thee f Wilt 
thou trust him becaqsfe Jijs strength is gre^ ? or wilt thou 
leave thy labour to htm ? ' Gayest thpq the goodly wings 
unto the peacocks? or wings and featTiers unto the os- 
trich ? Canst thou draw 6i»t leviathan with a hook ? or 
his tongue with a cord which thou Icttest down ? '• Canst 
tliou put a hook into his nose .^ or bore Ijis jaw through 
with a thorn ? Wilj thou "play with hini as with a bird ? 
or wilt thou bind him for tny maidens ? Canst thou fill 
his skin with barbed irons? or his head witli fish spears? 

2. But should these credulous infidel^ after all be in 
the right, and this pretended feVelatipn be all a fable ; 
from believrng it what harm could ensue.?/ iyoqld it ren- 
der princes more tyranuical, or subjects rhore ungoverna- 
ble, the rich more insolenf, or the poor more disorderly ? 
Would it niake worse parents or diildrei), husbands, of 
wives; masters,' or servants, frfends. or neighbours ? or^ 
would it not make] men more virtuous, and, consequently, 
more happy, in ^v6ry situation ? • ^ 

7.] Page 49, JSTtigation ojpposed to affirmaiipn. - 

I. True char4ty is not a meteor^ which occasiofially 

* The last vr is disjunctiT*. 
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glares y but a luminary, which, in its orderly and regular 
course, dispenses a benignant influence. 

2. The humble do not necessarily regard themselves 
as the unwortbiest of all with whom they are acquainted ; 
but, while they acknowledge' and admire in many, a de^ 
gree of excellence which* they have not attained, they 
perceive, even in those to whom they are in some respect 
supdriors, much to praise, and much to imitate; 

3. Think not, that the influence of devotion is confin- 
ed to tb« retirement of the closet and the assemblies of 
the. saints. Imagine not, that, unconnected with the du- 
ties of life, it is suited only to tliose enraptuced souls, 
whose feelings, perhaps, you -deride as romantic and vis- 
ionary. ' It is the guardian of innocence— it is the instru- 
ment of virtue — it is a mean by which every good affec- 
tion may. be formed and improved. 

4. Cs&sar,' who would not -wait tire conclusion pf the 
consul's speech, generously replied, that he came into It- 
aly not to injure the liberties of Rome and itsxi»izens, but 
to restori them, ,. • . - . 

5. If any man sin, we .have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ tiie righteous : an4 he is the propiti- 
ation for our sins ^ and not .for. ouri only, bat also foT the 
sins of the whole U7ddd. • 

6. It is not the business of victue to extirpate the af- 
fections of the mind, but to rigtdcUe them. ' 

7. These- things I say now, not to insult^one who is 
fallen, but tp render more secure tho^e wIk) staud ; not 
to irritate the hearts of the ^ounded,^ but ta preserve those 
who are not yet wounded, in' sound health ; not to sub- 
merge him ^ho is tossed on the billows, but to instruct 
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those sailing before a propitious breeze, that they may 
not be plunged beneath the w^ves. 

8. But this is no time for a tribunal of jfistide, but for 
showing mercy ; not fo^ accusatFon, but for philslotbropy ; 
not for trial, but for piirdon ; not for sentence and execu- 
tion, but compassion and kindness. 

8.] Page 49. Comparison a/id contrast. 

1. Byhdnor and dishonor, by^evil report and good 
report; as deceivers, and yet true; as Unknown, and yet 
w^ll known ; as dying, and behold we live ; as chasten- 
ed, and not killed; ais sorrowful, yet* always rejoicing; 
as poor, yet making ma.ny rich| as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things. 

Be ye qot unequally yoked togefther with unbelievers ; 
for what fellowship hath .righteousness with Unrighteous- 
ness ? and what communion hath light with dlrkness ? 
and what concord hath Christ with Bdlial? or what part 
bath he that believeth with An tnfidel t 

2. The house of the wicked shall be i)yerthr6wn ; 
but the taberpacle bf the upright shall flourish. There is a 
way which seemeth rfghi untoaman; but the end there- 
of are the ways of > 'death. Even in laughter the heart is 
sorrowful ; and the end of that niiirth is heaviness. A 
wise man feareth, and departeth from 6yil ; but the fool 
rageth, and is is»CQnfident. The wicked is djiven -away-in 
his wickedness ; but the righteous hath hope in his death. 
Righteousnessexaiteth a natign ; but sin is a reproach to 
any people. The king's favour is toward a wfse servant ; 
but his wrath is against him that causeth shcLme* 
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3. Between fame and true honor a distinction is to be 
made. Tbe former is a blind and nofsy applause : the 
latter a more silent and internal homage. Fame floats on 
the breath of the mfiUitude : honor rests on the judgment 
of the thinking. Fame may give praise, while it withholds 
esteem.; true honor implies esteem, mingled with respect. 

' The one regards particulat" distinguished talents : the oth- 
er looks up to the whole charsfcter. ' 

4. The most frightful disorders arose from tlie state of 
feudal anarchy. . Force decided all things; Europe was 
one great field of battle, where the weak struggled for 
freed6m, and the strong for. dominion. The king was 
without power, and tha nobles without principle. They 
were tyrants at home, and Jobbers abroad v Nothing re- 
mained to be a check iipoti ferocity and violence. 

5. Tbes^ two qualities, , delicacy* and correctness, 
mutually im{)ly.each other. No faste 6an be eiiquisitely 
delicate without being correct; nor can be, thoroughly 
correct without beii)g delicate. ' But still a predominancy 
of one or other quality in the mixture' is. often visible. 
The power of delicacy-is chiefly sefen. in discerning the 
true merit of, a work ; the power. t)f correbtness, ,in re- 
jecting false pretensions^ to mprit. Delicacy leans more 
to ^eling;'cQrrect]!less more to reason and judgment. 
The former is more the gift of nature ; the latter, more 
the product of cDlture and art.'. Among the ancient crit- 
ics, Longinus possessed mo$t delicacy ; Aristotle, most 
correctness. Among thei moderns, .Mr. Addison is a 
high example of delicate taste ; Dean Swift, had he writ- 
ten on the subject gf criticism, would perhaps have aflfor- 
ded the exampje of a correct one. 
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6. Reason, eloquence, and every art which ever has 
been studied among mankind, may be abused, and may 
prove dangerous in the hands of bad men; but it were 
perfectly childish to contend, that, Upon this account, they 
ought to be abdlished. , . . ' 

7. To Bourdaloue, the French critics attribute more 
solidity and close reasoning; to Massillon, a more pleas* 
ing and engaging manner. Bourdaloue is indeed a great 
reason^r, and inculcates his doctrines with .much zeal, pi- 
ety, and earnestness : but his sltyle is Verbose, lie is disa- 
greeably full of quotations from the Fathers, and he wants 
imagination. •' ' 

8. Homer was the greater genius j Virgil the better 
irtist : in the one, we. most .admire the man ; in the oth- 
er, the wdrk. Homer hurries us with a commanding im- 
petuosity; Virgil leads^'us with ati attractive maljesty.. 
Homer scatters with a generous proffisioB ; Virgil bestows 
with a careful magnificence. \ Itomer, like the Nile, pours 
out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river 
in its banks, with'a constfint stream. — And whefa we look 
upon their machines,-Homer seem^, like his own Jupitet 
in his terrors, shaking Olympus, scattering the lightnings, 
and firing the heavens ; Virgil,' like the same power in 
his bdnevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans 
for Empires, and ordeidng his whole creation. 

9. Dryden kne^more oif man in his general nature, 
and Pope in hjs local milnners. The notions of Pryden 
were formed by comprehensive speculation,^ those of 'Pope 
by minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowl- 
edge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole pp.ais.e of either ; for both ex- 
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celled likewise in prose : biit Pope did not borrow his 
prose from^his predecessor. The style of Dryden is 
capricious and varied; that of Pope is cautious and uni^ 
form, , Dryden obeys the motions of his own mfnd ; 
Pope constrilins his mind tQ bis own rules of composition. 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is al* 
way^ smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden 's page is a 
natural field, rising into ineqdaTities, and diversified by 
the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's 
is a velvet llUvn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled by 
the roller. — Dryden's perfgrno^flces, were always hasty ; 
either excited by some extferndl bcCasion^ or extorted by 
domestic necessity r he composed without consideration, 
and published without correction.' What his mind could 
supply at cally or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
sought and all that he gave. The' dilatory caution of 
Pope enabled bimrto condense bis sentiments, to mul- 
tiply his images, and, to accumulate all . that study might 
produce, or chance might sppply. If the flights of Dry- 
den therefore, are bfgher,Pope cominpes longer on the 
wing. If qf Drydeo's fire, tlie bla^e is brighter ; of 
PopeVthe hejat'is more regular and* constant- Dryden 
often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls below 
it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope 
with perpetual delight. \. 

10. Never before were so many opposing interests, 
passions, and principles^^' committed to such a decision* On 
one side an attacbmentto the ancient order of things, on 
the other a passionate desire of change ; a wish in some 
to prepetuate, in others to destroy every thing j every 
abuse sacred m the eyes of the former, every foundation 
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attempted to be deiholished by the latter ; a jealousy of 
power shrinking from the $Iighest innovation, pretensions 
to freedom pushed to mildness and anarchy ; superstition 
in all its dotage, impiety in all its fury ; whatever in short, 
coiild be found mpst^discordant in the principle^ or vio- 
lent in the passions of' metf, were the fearful ingredients 
which the hand of Divine justice selected to taingle in 
this furnace of wrath. . 

9.] Page 61.' The pause of suspension requires the ris- 
ing slide. •• ' 

In the Analysis, sevQ^'al!kiiid» of sentences are classed, to which 
this rule applies. * But as the principle is the same in all, no dis- 
tinction jfi necessary in the Exercises; 

1 . I^Tow in the fiiiefenih year of the reign of TilJerius 
Cesar, Pontius Pijate being goverfior of Judeb, and Her- 
od being tetrarch of Galilee, and his • brothec Philip te- 
trarct of Iturea and of the reigion of Tract^nitis, and Ly- 
sanias the tetrarch- of, Abliene, Anna^and Caiaphas being 
the high priests, the word 9? God came unto John the 
son of Zalcbarias in the.wilderness.* 

2. For-if God* spared not the angels tliat-sinned, but 
cast them* down to. hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved untojiidgment ; And spared not 
thq old world, Ijut saved Noah the eighth person, a preach- 
er afrfgbteouspess, bringing dn the flodd upon the world 
of the -ungodly 5 And turning, the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorra.hinto ashes, condemned them with an overthr6w, 
making them an ensample unto those that after should live 
ungodly; And delivered just libt, v^xed with the filthy 
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conversation of the wfckedj (For that righteous man 
dwellmg^mong them, io seeing and hearing, vexed his 
righteous soul from day^to.day with their unlawful deeds ;) 
The Lord knoweth hd» to deliver the gpdly out of temp- 
tations, and to reserve the unjust iintothe day of judg- 
ment to be punished. . '. 

8. I am content to V^ya the argument I might draw 
from hepcein favour of my cfieni, whose destiny was so 
peculiar, tbat^he oould not seeure Bis 6wn safety, without 
securing y6uf;s -and thratof the republic at the same time. 
If be* could n6t do it, lawfully; tbs^i^ is no room for at- 
tempting his defence. But; if reason teaches the le^rned^ 
necessity the Barbilrian, !c6jftmpn Cpstom all nations in 
general; and if even nature jtselHnstructs the briites to 
defend their bodies, limbs, < and'dtves,. when, attacked, by 
all possible niethods ; you C^npt pronounce, this action 
criminal, without 'determining aUhesaih^ tihie that who- 
ever falls into the hands of a bighwaym.dn, must of neces- 
sity perish either by i)is swbrd or yt)ttr decisions. Had 
Milo, beea-Qf thi3'bpfnlon«be jwould certait)ly have chor 
sen to fall Iby the band d/ 6fodius^ who had more than 
once, before tfiis,. ma jer an,.aitefTipt upon bji-Kfe) rather 
than be executed by- your order, b(|caugTj ,lie had not 
tamely yielijed himself tf victim to tts rage. But if hone 
of you are of this opfqion,. *.tbe jjropei: question is, not 
whethei: Clodjlus was lolled ?. for that, w grant t but 
whetber/jfistly or'dnjustlyf an inquiry^ of -which many 
pfecedents are tp;be found. = - . . ^ 

• 4. Sieeing^ then that the sorul has many diffejrent facul* 
"ties, of/in other- words,- many dil^eiSt ways of Acting; 
that it can b& intensely pleased or made happy by ill 
16 
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these different faculties, or vtays of ^ling ; that it may be 
endowed with several latent faculties, which it is not at 
present in a condition to «x6rt ; that we. ^anqot believe 
the soul is endowed with any faculty. -which is.o( no fise to 
it; that whenever any one of these faculties is transcend- 
ently pleased, the^so'ul isjna state of happiness; and in 
the last place, consideriog that th6 happiness of another 
world is to be the happiness ^f "the whole m^n ; \yho'can 
question but thftt there is an infinite variety in' those pleas- 
ures we are speaking of; and. that this fulness of joy will 
be made up of all those dest^es which the nature of the 
soul is capable of receiving ? * ' 

5. When the gayWd sayijrig aspect of things has be- 
gun to .leave tb^-p^issa^ea to a cnan'a heart thus thought- 
lessly uagiiarded ; when iind and caressing looks of eve- 
ry object without, tl>at cin flatter his s6nses, has conspired 
with the enemy within^ to betray him and put him off his 
defence;^ when mnaic likeWj$e hath lent her aid, and tri- 
ed her power upon the passion^ 4 .when- the voice of sing- 
ing men,'&nd«the voice rof singing wai{ien^. with the sound 
of tlie viol, add -the lu|e,;h8fv^ brtike iii Upon his soul, and 
in sorne lender nptps liavfe . toyphed the sfreret^ringi^ of 
rapture, — thatftibnaent^ Jet us dissect arid* l6ok into his 
heart ;-*r-Siee how v^in, •'how- weak, how* empty. ^ thing 
itis! ■ ^-^ •_* '.. !; \.^^ . . \ ' ^ • ■ •• , 

- 6. Beside th6 ignorance of* masters who te^c^h the 
first .rudimentsof reading, and the WanV-of skiil,'.or pegli- 
gence'in^ that article, of those who.teacHihe learned, lan- 
guages ; be§fde the erroneous jn'ipiniier, which the untu- 
tored pupifs tall into, tjjrou^ the want' of early attention 
in master$, to cohrect small faults in the beginning, which 
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iocrease and gain strength with y^ars ; beside bad habits 
-contracted from imitation of particular persons, or the 
contagion of ' exkiqple, from ai general prevalence, of a 
certain loner, oir chant in reading or. rf citing, peculiar to 
each school, dA4 regularly transmitted from one genera- 
tion of boys to another : beside all th&e, which are fruit- 
ful source of ▼iciousvelocutiQn,'n,here is one fundamental 
error, in ih^onethodaniv^ally used"*. in* teaching to read, 
which at first givea a. wrong bias^ and leads u^ ever after 
blindfold ftom the ri^bt path, .^ndef^the guidance of a 
i$]se rule. ^ ' v • • 

7. The bounding of Satfiii over the walls of p^adise 
his sitting in the shape of a cbrmoram upon the tree of 
life, which stood m the centre of' it, i^nd overtopped all 
the other trees in the gird'en; his alightmg 'among the 
herd of. Animals, yrhien atasO; beautifulfy represented as 
playing about Adam and B!v&,.,tQg^er: with hb trans- 
forming hnnself into difieVent fibapes, in order to hear their 
conversiti^n, are. circumstances, that give ftn. agreeable 
surprise to the^readerj^tnd are devised* with great -art, to 
connect diat^eries of adventures, in which th.e:poet has 
engaged thi3 aftifice of fi»iid« - •«,,.. 

•8. 'fxy find the nearest w0y from tsuih 'to trlith ; or 
from pncpose to 6fiect : noti;^ use more tnstrum^ents where 
fewer wiUhe sui^cient ; not lb. move, by wheels and lev- 
ers, what will give w4y CD the naked* hand, *is th^ great 
proof of a he^althful aird vigo'rbus mind, neither feeble with 
helpless ignorance nor overburdened witli unwieldy knowl- 
edge. J - r ^ ^ •• 

9. A guilty or^a.diseoBtented mind, a mind, ruffled 
.by ill fortune, disboncerted by its own pi^sionSj spured 
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by neglect, or fretting at disappSiDtments, bath not leisure 
to attend to the necessity or reasonableness of a kintlness 
desired, nor a tastefgr those pleasures which, wait on be- 
neficence, which demand a ca)m and iinp'oUuted* heart to 
rdlish them. 

10. "I perfectly remember, that when Calidius prose- 
cuted Q. Gralliusfor an.attempt to poison him, and- pre^ 
tended that he had "the p^lainest. proofs of it, and could 
produce many^ letters, wkhesse's, ioformatiens, and other 
evidences to put the truth of his charge beyond a doubt, 
interspersing many sensible aD«^ ingenious remarks on the 
nature of the erf me; I remernber,"*says Cicero, " that 
when it came to nrfy turn to reply to him, after urging ev- 
ery, argundent which tjie ca^e itself suggested, linsisted 
upon it as a materiaf circumstance in favour of my client, 
that the prosecutor., wlnle he charged him with sc design 
against his life, aad assured us that be had tberhost in- 
dubitable proofs of it then in his hands, fjelated hi^ story 
with as much ease, add as much calmness and indiffer- 
ence, as if nothing hAd happened.^' — ** Would it have 
been possible," exclaimed Cicero, (addressmg himself to 
Calfdius,) ^' that you should 6peak with this afr of uncon- 
cern, unless the charge was purely an inventioti of your 
6wn ?-^-end. Above all^ that'you, whofee eloquence has of- 
ten vindicaited thq wrbngs of other people vfiih so much 
spirit, shoujd Spjfedcso cooHy of a crime whitji threaten- 
ed your Ufe?" ; ' . / ^ 

11. France and England may eaqh'of them have 
some reason to dread the increase of the naval and mili- 
tary power of the other yl^dt tor . either oif ' thena to en- 
vy the internal happiness diid prosperity of the other; 
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the eultivation of itsiands,the advancement of its man- 
ufactures, the increase of it^ Commerce, the security and 
number of .its ports and harbors, its proficiency in all the 
liberal arts aijd sciences, id surely bepettfeh the dignity of 
two such great nations. . . 

12. To acquire a thorough Icnowledge of our own 
hearts and characters, tp .restraip pvety irregular inclina- 
tion,^-to sujbdue eveiy rebellious pi'ssioa,^ — to purify the 
motives oi oul* e6nduct,~td form ourselves to that tem- 
perance w{iich no 'ple<fsur^< cap sisdiice,^ to that meekness 
which no [MrovDcati9i3hcati riffle, — to that patience which 
no affliction can overwhelm/ and that integrity which no 
interest can shake ; thisis the task wh^ch is ''assigned to 
us, — a task which, cannot he performed Without the ut- 
most diligence and care. , . 

1 3. The beauty of a p}iin\ the greatness of £una6untain, 
the ornarnents of a biiildingj the expression of a picture, 
the eooiposition of a discfiurse, 'the • conduct of a third 
person, the propolitiffn'pf different .quantities and num- 
bers, the various" appearances which .the great machine 
of the universe is perpetually exhibitip^, the secret wheels 
ai|d springs which. produce theru, all the general subjects 
of science and iSste^are what we and ouf bompariions rer 
gard as having no peculiar relation to' either of us. . 

14v Should such a njan, too fond to rirle aliSne^ 
Bear, like the Tiirk^ no br6fber near the jtbrone, 
View him mih scornful, yet wit*h jealous eyes. 
And hate for dfts ^hat caus'd hims^elf to rise ; 
5 Damn with faint, praise, assent ivith civil leer, 
. And without sneering teach- the rest to sneer j 
Willing to wound, arid jet afraid to strike, 
16* 
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Xust hiot a fault, and hesitate disif ke ; 

Alike f esenr'd to blame, or to cqmm^Dd, 

A tim'rous foe, and a suspicious fH<6Dd ; . 

Dreading even fdols, by- Flatterers besieg!d, 
10 And so obliging, that he ne'er oblfg'd/; 

Like Cato^ give his little senate laws,^ 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While Wits and Templars every sebt^ce riisef. 

And wopder with a foolish face of pr^jse-*^ 
1 5 Who hut' must Ittugh, if , such » tnan there be ?• 

Who would not weep, if 'Attious were h^! • 

^15. For these reasons', the senate and people of A'th- 
ens, (wkh "due veneration to -the gods and heroes, and 
guardians of the' Athenian city dhd tet'ritory, whose aid. 
they now in^plore^ and withjdue attention to the virtue 
of their ancestors, to whom the general Bberty of Greece 
was ever dearer .'than tHe particular interest of their own 
st^te) have resolved that a fleet of^twti hundred vessels 
shall be sent to 'sea^' the admfral to cruise * within the 
straits of ThermopylaB. * 

, As to riay 6wti abilities in speakidg, (for I shall ;adrait 
this charge, although expedience hath convinced me, that 
what is called the.pdwer of eloquence (lejfends for the 
most part upon the hearers, and ttrat the characters of 
public speakers are< determined by that-degpee bf favour 
which you vouchsafe to eachi^^if long, practice,- I say, 
hath given me any proficiency in , speaking, you have^ver 
found it demoted td my country.* . ' ^ 

' 4^ " ' "■ = ' ■ • \ ^i ' . ' • ^ 

*I have not thduglt^tit necessary to. give exampleis of the caiea 
In which emphasis requires the falhng snde at the close of a paren- 
thesis, y 
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Of the yarious exceptions which fall under the role o£ 'suspend- 
ing inflection, the onljr^oBo which needs additipnal exemplification , 
is that, where empihasis recfuires the intensive falling slide, to ex- 
press -the true sense. See p*, 53, bottom* In some cases of this 
sort,' the omission of the falling slide only weakens the meaning; 
in others it subverts it; \ ■ . '. 

1. If the population of this countiy were to remain 
sthtionaryy a great increase of ^^fibrt would be necessary 
to supply each family with a Bible'; how much more 
when this population is increasing every .day. 

2. The man who cherishes a stifoDg ambition for pre- 
ferment, if- b6. does not i^Vmti adulhtio'n and^^erviltty, is 
in danger; of losing a^ nlanly independence. 

3. For if the mighty worHd which have been done in 
thee had been done in )Sddom,^ it would have remained 
unto this day. . ' • * x 

10.] Page 54.. Tender emotion inclines, the voke to the 
, rising slide. , » 

I. And when Joseph came ^home, they brought, him 
the present which was in Oieif band i^p the house, and 
bowed themselves to him tf> . the eartU.-r-A9d he . asked 
them' of their i/^relfarcji and siaid^ Ig your /^^Acr well, the 
old m^n of whom yejpake? - Is.Ae yet •alive f— -And 
they answ&rcid, 4iy servant our father is in good health, 
he is yet alive J and. they bowed down fheir heads, and 
made obeisance^ir^Anihe liftecl up his ^yes,"and saw his 
brother iB^n/awMi his moiJi^^hbuy and said, Is this your 
younger brother, of. whom ye spaktf unto me ! And he 
said, God be gracious unto thee, my s6n.-*-Atod Joseph 
made haste.j Ibr' bis. bowels did jeam \jpon his^brother : 

V * Even in Stodom,is the parnphrAse of this pmphasis, ^tod so 
ini' the two preceding examples.; 
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and he sought where td W6ep ; and he entered into his 
chamber, and wept there. - 

2. Methink's I see a fair and lovely chfld, 
Sitting compos'd upon his mother's kQ^e, - 
And reading iwlth a I9W and lisping voice ' ^ 
Some passage franltbe Sabbath;* ivhil6 the tears 

5 Stand in liis littte Oyes so softly bllie, • ^ 

Till, quitQ o'ercome with* pify, bis white arms - / 
He tWipes around her n6ck, and bides -bis sighs 
Most infantine, within her gia'ddeo'd br^iist, 
Like a sweet lamb, iialf sportive^ half afraid, 

10 N^stling one moment ^oealb its bleating dam* 
And pow the ba{)py mother kisses oft 
Tte tender-hearted ch(ld, lays dov^n the book, 
And.adks himif he dotb remember stili 
A stranger who once gave him, lotig ago, , 

15 A parting kiss, and blest his laughing, eyes ! 
His^ sobs speak fond reme(t\brapce, and he weeps 
To think so kind and good a man should die. ' 

3. Ye wbo'h^eanxioaslyaiid fondly watched 
Beside a fading friend, unooQscrou^ still ' 
The cheek's bright crimson, Jpvely to the view, 
Like nightshade with* iin^holesome beauty bloomed, 

5 And that* the .sufferer's bright dilate'd'^ye,' . 
Like mouldering wood, owes to decAij abne 
Its wondrous Ifistre :4-ye who.stiH have hoped," 
Even in death's* dt'ead presence', but* at,' length 
Have heard the summons,. (O heart-freeiaing call !) 

10 To pay the last duties, a*nd to, hear ' \ '. 

Upon the silent dwelling's nartow lid * 

* Sabbath, — ^a poem. 
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The first earth thrown, (sound deadliest to the soul ! — 
For, strange delusion ! thei;, and then alone, 
Hope seems for ever j9^d, and^the dread pang. 

16 Of final separation to begfn)— ~ 

Ye who have felt all this^r— O pay my verse 
The mournful meed of sympathy, j^pd own, 
Own with 'a sfgh, the sombre pieture*g jpst. 
- ' ■ ' » ■■ . '. -^ '••... 

* . - . •' • • 

11.] Page<65f. This[requires no additional ilhstraiion^; 

for Unless tmjJimis for]bids it, every g^od reader has 
so' much regafdto harmonij/y^as to use the rising slide 
at the pause before the cadence. 

12.] Page 56. ' I%e indirect question and its answer have 
i the foiling infiettion* 

^The interrogative, mark i» here irwettedjip render, it significant 
ofits office, in dUtinction from. the diraot questibn^.wtticb turns the 
Toicb upward. The re^on of thid is so obvious, that I trust it will 
not be regarded, in a work .like this, as an afectation of singularity 
intnfles. ^ _ . • r • . ., 

* • ; ■ .. % ■ • • .■■ 

1. The governor »ansyKered and said uftto them, 
Whether of tb^twaih^will'. ye that F release unto youj 
They said, Barllblias. Pilate' s$^th untci them. What 
shall I do tiien with Hsqs, which is balled-Christ ,; » They 
allsay unto him, Let him be crucified. And the gover- 

lior said, Why j whdt hv\l hath he done j But they cri- 
ed out the more, sayiog, Let him be crficified.. 

2. Where now is the splendid rohe of the consulate j 
Wherearp the brilliant torches j -Where a^6 th^ ap- 
plauses ^nd darices,' the ieasts 'and* ent^rtaiinments,; 
Where are the coronets arid calnopies j Where the huz-^ 
zas of the city, the compjirnents of the circus, and the 
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flattering acclamatioEis*of the specUltors ^ All these have 
perished. 

3. I hold* it to^be.aia UD(](aestionab}e position, that they 
who duly appreciate the bles^ngs of liberty, revolt as much 
from the idea pf exercising, as from that oT enduring, op- 
pression. Howfjir this was the case vrith the ^Romans, 
you may bquire of diose nations that. surrounded them* 
Ask them, < What insolent guard paraded hefpre their 
gates, and invested their strong hdlds j' They, Will -aa- 
swer, ^A Roman Jegionai;y.' Pemahd of them, * What 
greedy extortioner fattened by thtir poverty, and clothed 
hiniself by their nakedaess / They will' inf9rm you, * A 
Roman Quaestor.' hquire of therip,^ What imperious 
stranger issiied to them hia mdndates of imprisonment or 
confiscatibn, of banishnacnt or diath }^' ,They will reply 
to you, *A Ro0an Cdnsu^.' 'Question them, * What 
haughty conqueror led jthrougli his city, their nobles and 
kings in chains; and exhibited their ^countrymen, by 
thousands, in gladiators* shows for the amusement of bis fel- 
low citizens / 'They; will tell yoU« ^ A R9man General.' 

^Require of them,* What tyrants. imposed the heaviest 
y6ke j— enforped. t^ m9St rigorocfs. exactions^* — inflicted 
the most savage pfinhhnlentSt and showed the greatest 
gust fof bteod and tfarture j' They will exclaim to you, 
The Roman people;' . • -^ 

4. Let u^ now <^onsidec the principle pointy whether 
the ptace where.they encountered wtis> most favotitaUe to 
Milo,orto Clbdius. Were theaflaiir to be represented 
only by painting) instes^d of being expressed by wdrds, it 
would^ev^q thela cli&arly appear which was the traitor, 
and which was free from ^1. misc))ievous desijgns. When 
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the one was sitting in bis chariot .muffled up in hjs cloak, 
and bis wife along with him ; which' of these circum- 
stances ^as noi a xery &^^^ incdmbranee j the dress, the 
chariot, or the; companion j . How. could he be worse 
equipped for engagement, wbeI^be'was wrapt, up in a 
cloak, embarrassed with a chariot^^and almq'st fettered by 
his wife -^ Observe the .other now,:''ia the first place, sal- 
lying oat pa-a sudden; from bis seat 5 for i^hat reason j 
— ^in the evening .^ ivhafilrged him j— ^IJlte ;' to.wbatpdr- 
pose, especially aar that s'eason ^ — He calls -at.Pompey's 
scllt ; with what viewj To see' Pooipey ■? He knew he 
was at ^Alsium.: — Tcr sqe his hyui^ ? He had been in it 
a tbous^Kl time/— ^hat then C9uld be tbe reason of this 
loitering and shifgng about ^ He wanteditQ be jippn the 
sp(^ when Milo eaoie up-. :r ' ; '..•'■" 

■ ." ^ . '•' ' , ,^ * - ■ * • 

6. Wherefore 6fease we then 'J; , 

Say tliey vfhd Counsel ^waf , we ate decreed, 

Reserved, apid. destm'd, to* eternal wSe ; ' . 

Whatever doings what can We . suffer xnore^ ' 

6 What cad we stifieif', worse <; Is this thfen. w6rst, • 

,; Thus sitting, tKus cdpslilting, thus jn 4rms ? 

• What !; w^eo vfeHed ahiain, pursued and struck 

With heaven's afflictjng thiinder,- and besQugbt 

The dieep to/sh^Itfr ,uSrr-fbi^lH[el}*tben.seei?i'd 

. 10 A refuge from- those wounds'':' ot when we lay 

' Chain'd on tBe burning lakc,^ — that siiEe wars worse. 

What, if the breath, that kindled those grim fires, 

Awak'd, sKoruld blow them into. aev*nfbl(i rage. 

And plunge us in the flimes ^j or from tibove 

15 Should intermitted vengciance arm again 
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His red right-hand to pi^ue us ^ what if all 
Her stores were opQn'd, and this firmament 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fi^e, 
Impendent horrors., threat'ning hideous fall 

20 One day upon our keads ; while we perhaps, 
Designing, or exhorting glorious war^v 
Caught in k.fieiy tenipest, shall be burl'd^ - * 
Each on bis rqck trans6x'di1the*Sporl and prejr* 
Of wracking Whirlwinds'; or^orf ver sunk ' 

25 Under yon. boiling ocean,* wrapt in chaips ; 
There to converse, vyith evierlastiog groansy^ 
Unrfe^pited, unpltlediunre^rfev'dv, . 
Aged of hopeless end ! This would-be wdrse:* 

6v j^ut^ fifst^ whom sfaaQ we sjjhid 
In searQh pf the new. world. ) ^0ra .shall we find 
Sufficient ^ ^ho shall. temp t^withwand'ring feet 
The datk unbottbm'd infinile abyssy ' ! ' 

6 And through the palpalJJB ob$pure find out 
Hisiincouth^wayior spread- His airy flight, ^ ". 
Upborne with indefatigable wings,' ., . 
Over the vast abcupl, ere be artivq " 
The happy isle } wliat'strengtb, what art, pan then 

10 Sii.^ice, or what j^vasion bear hiin safe 

Through the strict sentert^s and station^ thi«k 
Of 'Angels watching tound '^ Here he ihad need 
AJlctrcOTospectbn, aqd we jboiv no less 
Choice in our sufirage ;; ferpn.whofti we send 

15 Thie Weig^ of all, and pW last bopiB', relies. 
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13»] P9ge 57. Language of authority and of surprise 
commonly requires the falling inflection, Denunda- 
turn, reprehension ^c. come und^r this h^ad. 

1 . Go to the tint, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, 
and be wise : — which having no guide, overseer, or rul- 
er, provideth her nie.at in the summer, and gathereth 
her food in the hilrvest. How long wilt thou sl^ep, O 
sluggard? when wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? — 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a Jittle folding of the 
hands to sleep : — So shall thy pSverty come as one that 
travelleth, and thy want as aq arnied^man. 

2. And when the king came in to see the guests, he 
saw there a man that had not on a wedding-garment : — 
And he saith unto him> friend, how earnest thou in hither, 
not having a wedding-garqfient ? . And he was speechless. 
-r-Then said the king to the servants, bind him, hand and 
foot, and take him away, aud cast him into outer dslrk- 
ness : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

3. Then he which had received the one talent came, 
and said^Lord, I knew thee that than art a hard man, 
reaping where thou has^ not sown, and gathering where 
thou hast not strewed t— And I was afraid, and went 
and bid thy talent in the eafth : I9 there thou hast that is 
thine. — His brd answered and said' unto him, thou wick- 
ed and slothful servant, — thou knewest that I r^ap where 
I sowed ndt,^ and gather where I^ have not strdwed : — 
Thou oughtest therefore to /have put my money to the 

* This clause uttered' with a high note and the falling slide, 
expresses ctnsur* better with the common punctuation, than if it 
were marked with the interrogration. 
17 
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exchangers, aod tbeo at my comiog I should have re- 
cieved mine own with usury. — Take therefore the talent 
from him, and give it onto him which hath ten talents. — 
And cast ye the unprpfit^ble servant into outer dilrkness : 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

4. Then began he ta -upbraid the cities wherein roost 
of his mighty works were done, because they repented 
not. — W6 unto thee, Choriizin ! wo unto thee,. Beth- 
saida ! for if the mighty works which were done in you 
had been done in TyVe and Sid on/ they would have re- 
pented long dgo in sackcloth and ashes. — But I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and'Sidon.at the 
day of judgment than for you. — And thou, Capdmaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shall be brought down to 
hell: for. if the mighty works which have been done in 
thee, bad bedn ^one in Sodom, it would have remained 
until this day. — But*I say unto'you, That it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom, in the day of judgment, 
than for th6e.* 

5. Such, Sir, was once the disposition of a people, 
who now surround your throne with reproadles and com- 
plaints. Do justice to yoursfelf. Banish fromiyour mind 
those unworthy opinions, with which some interested per- 
sons have labored to possess you. Distrust the naen 
who tell you that the English are ofiaturally Bght and in- 
constant; that they cotnplain without a cause. With- 
draw your confidence equally from sill-parties ; from min- 
isters, favourites, aiid relations; and let there be one noo- 
•ment in your life, in wWcb you liave' consulted your dwa 

understanding. V 

'- 

* Even in Tyre and Sidon, it the paraphrase of the emphaaie. 
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6. You have done that, you should be sprry for. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am arm'd so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me, as the idle* wind, 
5 Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; — 

For I can raise no money by. vile mestns ; 

1 had rather coin my heilrt. 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than'tp wring 
10 From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash. 

By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions. 

Which you denied me ^ Was that done like Cassius'? 

Should / have answer'd Caius Cassius s6 i 
IS When Marcds Brutus grows so covetous. 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dhsh him to pieces .^ '• . . 

7. The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swelPd the gale. 

And — Stanley .'' was the cry ; — 
A light onr Marraion's visage spread. 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the, fragment of hi^ blade. 

And shouted " Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, on l" 
Were the last words- of Mar ni ion ! 

& So judge thou still, presumptuous, till the wvath. 
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Which thou incurr'st by flying, meet thy flight, 
Sev'nfold, and scourge thal^ wisdom back to Hell, 
Which taught thee yet no better., that no pain 
5 Can equ^l anger infinite provok'd. 
But wherefore thou aldne ? wherefore with thee 
Came not all Hell broke loose ? is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be fled ? or thou than they 
Less hardy to endfire ? Courageous Chief! 
10 The first jn flight fi-om pain ! — hadst thou alUg^d 
To thy deserted host this cause of flight, 
Thou surely hadst not come sdle fugitive. 

9. To whom the warribr Aogd soon reply'd. 
To say, and straight unsay, pretending first 
Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy. 
Argues no leader, but a liar, trac'd, 
6 Satan !— and couldst thou faithful add ? O name, 
O sacred name of faithfulness profan'd ! 
Faithful to whSm ? to thy rebellious crew? 
Army of Fiends I-r-fit body to fit head ! 
Was this your discipline and faith engag'd, 

10 Your military obedience, to dissolve 

Allegiance to th' acknowledged Pow'r supreme ? 
And thou, sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thoil 
Once filwn'd, and criug'd, and servilely ador'd 

16 HeayVs awful Monarch ? wherefore, but in hope 
To dispossess him, apd thyseJ(*fb reign 5 
But mark what I arreed thee now ; — Avaunt : 
Fly thither whence thbii fled'st : if from this hour, 
Within these hallow'd limits thou appear, 
20 Back to ttf infernal pit Idrag theei chctin% 
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And sea] thee so, as henceforth not to scorn 
The facile gates of Hell too slightly barr'd. . 

Apostrophe and exclamation, as well as the imperative mode, 
when accompanied by emphasis, incline the voice to the falling 
inflection. ^ 

10. Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 

The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our v(des ! 

Yet half I hear th^ panting spirit sigh, 

It is a dread and* awful thing to clie ! 
2 MystSribus wbrlcfs ! untravell'd by the sun, 

Where Timers far wandering tide has never run. 

From your ufifatfaom'd shades, and viewless' spheres, 

A warning comes, lyiheard by other^ears — ^ 

'Tis heiaiven's oqraraanding trimpet, long and loud, 
10 Like Sinai's thiinder^ pealing froin the cloud ! 
Diughter of t'aith, awake ! arise J illume 

The dread unknown, the chtlos of the tomb ! 

Melt, and dispel, ye spectre doubts, that roll 

Cimmerian darkness on the parting s^ul ! 
15 Fly, like the ^moon-eyed herald of dismay. 

Chased on his jiight-steed, by tbe-jstar of day ! . 

The strife is o'er ! — ^t^e pangs of nslture close, 
- And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes ! 

Hark. ! as the spirit eye?, with eagle gaze, 
20 The noon of hea\^en, unda^led by the blaze, 

On heavenly winds that waftlior to the sky. 

Float the sweel tones of star-born melody ; 

Wild as the hallow'd ai^them sent to hail 

Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale, 
25 When Jordan hush'd his waves, and midnight still 

Watch'd on the holy towers of Zion hill ! . 

17* "^ 
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11. Piety has found 

Friends in the Friends of science, and true pmyer 
Has flow'd from lips wet with CasiaJian dews. 
Spch was thy wisdom, •^(^u;^07i,.cbild-lik&sage ! 
5 Sagacious reader of the ^orA:«ofGod, 
And in his Word sagacious. Such too thine,. 
MilioUj whose genius had angelic wings, > r 
And fed on manna. And such thine, in* whom 
Our Britiih Titi^Mis gloried witti j[u$t cause, 
10 Immortal Hdle I for deep discernment prais'd, 
And sound integrity, not more, than fam'd 
For sanctity of manners undefil-d. 

12. These are thy- 'glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame. 
Thus wpnd'rous fair ; thyseM* how wond'irous then!. 
Unspeakable, who .sitt'st above these beav'ns 
5 To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ;' yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak, ye .who best can tell, y-e sonS of light, 
'Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 

10 And choral symphonies,^ day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heayen, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him jnidst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

15 If better thou belong not to the dawd-. 

Sure pliedge of day, thajt crown^st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, ptaise him in thy sphere, * 
While day ariseS*, that sweet hour of prime. 
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Thou Sun, of this great world botli eye and soul, 

20 Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
in thy eternal course, both when thou ^climb'st, 
* And when high noon hastgain'd^ and'when thou fall'st. 
Moon, that now meet'st the' orient Stin, now fly'st, 
With the fixVl stars, fixM in their orb that flies, 

25 Aiid ye five dther wand'ring Fires, that move 
In mystic danc^, npt jvithout song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkn^^ss'call'd up light. 
^Air, and ye 'Elenaents, the eldest })irth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaterqiop run 

30 Perpetual circle, multifprm, iBind nux, 

And nourish all things, ietyour ceaseless change 
Vary to oqr great Maker still new praise. 
His praise, ye Winds,^ that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or load ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

35 With every plants in- sigh of worship, wave. 
J'odntaind, and ye that war|5le as ye flow, 
Melodious rouritiurs, warbling time his praise. 
Join voices aH, ye living Souls ; ye Birds, 
That singing up to Heav'n gjate ascend, 

40 <Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise. 

14.] Page 60. Emphatic succession of particulars re- 
quires the faUhg slide. , 

Note S, page ^, Bhettld be ^amin^d before reading tiiis class of 
- ^Ex^rcise?. ' * ^ 

He answered* and said linto'them, He thaisoweth the 
good seed is the Son - of man ; — -*the field is the world ; 
the good seed are the children of the kingdom : but the 
tares are the children of the wicked one ;— "the enemy 
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that sowed them is the d&vil ; the harvest is the end of 
the world ; and the reapers are the ilngels. 

2. For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wis- 
dom ; to another^ the word of knowledge, by the same 
Spirit ;-— to another, f slith, by the same Spirit ; • to anoth- 
er, the gifts of healing, by the same Spirit ;-rto another, 
the working of miracles ; to another, prdphecy ; to ao- 
other, discertiing of spirits ; to anotlier, divers kinds of 
tongues ; to another the interpert^tk)n ofjtongues. 

'3. Rejoice evermSre, pray without cdnsing :^n eve- 
ry thing give.thslnks : for this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus coqcdming you.-r^ueneb not the Spirit : — Despise 
not prdphesyings. — Prove sdl thfngs ; hold fa$t that which 
is gdod. ' / " 

4. As. virtue is the most reasonable and genuine 
source of honour, ^e generally fidd in* titles, an intima- 
tion of some particular merit; that should recommend men 
to the high stations which they possess*. Holiness is as- 
cribed to thaP^pe ; maje^y, to kings ; serenity, or mild- 
ness of temper, to princes ; excellence^ or perfection, to 
ambassadors ; grace, to archbishops -; honour, to p^ers ; 
worship, or venerable behaviour, to magistrates; and 
reverence, which is of the same import as theformer, to 
the inferior clfergy. , . 

5. It pleases me to think that I, who know so small a 
portion of the works of the Creator, and with slow and 
painful steps, creep up and down*on the surface of this 
gl6be,3hall, erelong, slioot away with the swiftness of 
imagination ; trace out the hidden springs of nature's op- 
erations ; be ablp to keep pace with the heavenly bodies 
in the rapidity of their career j be a spectator of the long 
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chain of events in the natural and moral worlds ; visit the 
several apartments of creation ; know how they are fur- 
nished and how inhabited ; comprehend the order and 
measure, the- magnitude and distances of those orbs, 
which, to us,,' seem disposed without any regular design, 
and set all in the same circle ; observe the dependence 
of the parts of each system ; arfd (if our minds are big 
enough) grasp the theory of the; several systems upon 
one andther, from whence results the harmony of the 
Universe. 

6. He whp^cannot persuade himself to witbch a w from 
society, must be Content to pay a tribute of his time to a 
multitude of tyrants ; to the4oUerer, who makes appoint- 
ments he nevefr keeps — to- the consuker, who asks advice 
he never takes — «to the boaster, who blusters only to bo 
praised-r-to the complainer, who wjpines only to be pitied 
— to the projector,: whose happinesa is only to enteitafti 
his friends with expectations, which all.'b.ut himself know 
to be vain— to the economist, who tells of bargains and 
settlements— to the politician, who predicts the fate of 
battles and breach of alliances — to the iisurer, who com- 
pares the different ftinds — and to the talker, who talks 
only |)ecause he 15ves talking. 

7. That a n^an, to whom he was, in great measure, 
beholden for his crown, and even for his life j a man to 
whom, by every bopour and favour, he had endeavour- 
ed to express his grsltitude ; whose brother, the earl of 
Derby, was his own filther-in'-laW ; to whom he had even 
committed the trust of his person, by creating him lord 
chamberlain; that a, man enjoying his full confidence 
and affection ; not actuated by any- motive of discontent 
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or appreh^Dsion ; that this man should engage in a con- 
spiracy against Mm, he deemed absolutely false and in- 
credible. . • ^ 

8. I would fain ask one of those bigoted in6dels, sap- 
posing aU the great points of iltbeism, as the casual or eter- 
nal formatidn of the. world, the materiality of a thinking 
siibstance, the mortalify of the soul, the fortuitous organi- 
zation of the bddy,' th^ -motion and graVitatioh of matter, 
with the like particulars, were laid together, and formed 
into a kind of creed, accbrding to the opinions of the most 
celebrated itheists ; I say supposing such a creed as this 
were formed, and imposed upon- any one people in the 
wdrld, whether it would not require an infinitely greater 
measare of fifth, than any set of articles which they so 
violently oppose. 

9. I conjure yon by that which you profess, 
(Howe'er yOu come to know it,) Answer me ; 
Though you untie thet winds, and let them fight 
Against the chiirches ; thoi^gh the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigiltion up ; 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blow down ; 
Though castles topple on their wurder's heads ; 
Though palaces "and pyramids do slope 
Their beads to their foundiltions ; though the treasure 
Of nature's germins tumble altogether, 
Ev'n till destruction sfcken, answer me 
To what I ask you. 

This last example is ' the one wMch was promised tA page 40, 
of the Analysis, to be inserted in the Exercises, as exhibiting by 
the notation something of .Qarrick'-s manper in prononncing the pas- 
sage. To make this more intelligible I add here Walker's remarks 
accompanying this example, which were alluded to at page 40. 
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** By placing the falling inflection, without dropping the voice j 
on eacn particmar,.and giving this inflection a degree of emphasii, 
increasing from the first member to the sixth, we shall firtdtlie 
whole climax wonderfully enforced and diversified : this was the 
method approved and practiced by the inimitable Mr. Garrick ; and 
though it is possible that a very good actor may vary in &ome par- 
ticulars firom the rule, and yet pronounce the whole a^ec' ably, it 
may with confidence be asserted that no actor ean pronounce this 
passage to so much advantage as by adopting the infiectlDna laid 
down in this rule.'* 



15.] Page 62.' Emphatic repetition requires ike falling 
inflection ; though the principle of the suspending 
slidCf or of the ihternogative, may form an exception* 

1 . And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took 
the knife to slay his son.-^And the .angel of the Loed 
called unto, him out of heaven, and said, 'Abraham, 'A bra* 
ham. And he said, Here arn^J. 

2. And the king was much moved, and vtenl up to 
the chamber over the gatei iind wdpt : and as he went, 
thus he said, O my son Absalom, my s6n, my son Ab- 
saI5m ! would God I.had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son ! 

3. O Jerusalem,' Jerusalem, thou that killpst the pro- 
phets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how of- 
ten would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings^ and ye 
would not ! . . 

4. But the subject is too awful for irony, i will 
speak plainly and clirectly. J^ewton was a Chrutian ! 
Niwtoky whose mind burst forth from the fetters cast by 
nature upon our finite conceptions — Kiwton^ whose scl* 
ence was truth, and the foundation of whose knowledge 
of it was philosophy: not those visionary. and anogant 
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presumptions, which too often usurp its name, but philos- 
ophy resting upon the basis of mathematics, which, like 
figures, cannot lie — J^rivoton, who carried the line and 
rule to the utmost barriers of creation, and explored the 
principles b/ which, no doubt, all created matter is held 
together and exists. 



5. To die, they say, is noble — as a sdldier — 
But with such guides, to point th' unerring road. 
Such able guides^ such erms and discipline 
As I have hjad, my soul would sorely feel 
5 The dreadful pang which keen reflections give. 
Should she in death's dark' porch, while life was ebbing, 
Receive the judgment, and this vile reproach : — 
"Long hast thou wanderM in a stranger's land, 
A stranger to thyself and to thy God ; 

10 The heavenly hills were oft within thy View, > 
And oft the shepherd cslU'd thee to his flock, 
And call'd in viLin. — ^A thousand monitors 
Bade thee retdrn, and walk ip wisdom's ways. 
The seasons, as they rolPd, bade the retiirn ; 

15 The glorious sun, in his diurnal round, 

Beheld thy wandering, and bade thee reti^m ; 
The night, an emblem of the night of death, 
Bade th^e retdrn; the rising mounds. 
Which told the traveller where the dead repose 

20 In tenements of clay, bade thqe return ; 
And at thy father's grave,' the filial tear. 
Which dear remejnbipance gave, bade thee retiim. 
And dwell in Virtue's tents, on Zion's hill !• 
— Here thy career be stay'd; rebellious man ! 
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35 LfOng hast thou liv'd a cumberer of the ground. 
Millions are sbipwreck'd':pn life'9 stormy coast. 
With all their charts on board, and powerful aid, 
Because their lofty pride'dtsdaid'd to learn . 
. Th' instructions of a pUot, and a God." 

16, 17, 1;8.} Page .63 fo 66. On Cad^nce^ Circumflex^ 
)dnd Apcent, np additional Ulusiraiions seem to he re- 
, quired in the Exercises, , 

19,-20, '21, 22.] Pageyi ta80. It was necessary in the 
Analysis to examine and exempRfy at some lengthy the 
difference betv^en' emphatic^ stress^ qnd emphatic infiec" 
tionj and also hetw^en^ absolute -and reldtivS*^stress. 
The examples^ hoioever^ itlmtvating these distinctions ^ 
must^enerally bt taken fr(M single sciences and clau- 
ses. But as Ivnsh here, to ifitrbdu^ ^such passages 
as havf cOniiderdble length, I have concluded to ar^ 
range them altv^n^er^ ike general Head of Emphasis, 
leaving the reader, to dass^particUlar instances of stress^ 
^nd in/kctiony ac^rding to the principles laid dovm in 
the Analysis. ., . •. ' ; 

1. He that planted thcf ear, shall be tiot hear 9 he 
that formed the eye, shall he not *e.e?-^he th^t chastis- 
eth the heathen, shall not he ^correct 9 he. that teacheth 
man knowledge, shall not he Jcn6wf \ - 

2. The queen of^ th.e south' -shall ];is.e v^pAn the iudg- 
Rient with the men of this geheratioD^ and'condemn theiA : 
for she came from-tbe utmost parts of the earth, to bear 
the wisdom of :^dlomon ; ' ^M behold, ji* ^y^d/cr than Sol- 
omon is here. — ^the |nen of^ Nineveh; sbsill rise up ia th« 

■ > 18 ' '." ' 
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judgment with this geaeratioo, and shall condemn it : for 
they repehted at the preaching of JdfiOi ; ^ and behold, a 
greiter than Jonas is here. 

3. But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, This 
fellow doth not cast out devils, but hy Beikefyab Hbe prince. 
of th^ devils. 2 Atid Jesus knew their thoughts', and said 
unto them. Every kingdom, divided against. tV^i^, is broi:^ht 
to desolation ; > and every city or hduse diyided against it- 
self shall not .standi ^ And' if Sdian cast out -d&tan, he is 
divided against himself; . how shall then his kingdoid stand f 
And if I by Bedztbvh cast out' devils, hj whom do your 
children cast them otit? therefore they .shall be your 
judges.^' ,But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of Gdd, 
then the kingdom of God iscoifie^unto you*. 4 Or else 
how can one jente/ into a strong man^ house, and spoil 
his goods, except h6 ^tsxiind the strong maa? and then 
he will spoil bis hoOse. ' 

4. And behold, axertain lawyer stood up; and tempt- 
ed him, saying, Mastel*, what shdll I do to inherit eternal 
life ? 2 He said unto him,' WhSitis^written in the law f 
how readest thou ?• 3 And Ije answering &aid, Thoushalt 
Idve the Lord thy God with all iby heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with att thy strength, and with. all thy mind; 
and thy neighbopr as thiy^dlf. 4 Add he said unto him, 
Thou bast answered ^right : this do, and thou shalt live. 
— ^But he, willing tg jbstify himself, said unto Jesus, And 
who is my neighbour.? . 5 And Jesus answering, said, A 
certain man went down froRi Jerusalem to Je^ichOr and 
fell among thieves, whlcl) st;rippedhim of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 6 And 
by chance there Qgrne down a certain priest that way; 
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and when be saw him, he passed by on the other side. — 
And likewise a Z#^wVc, when be was at the place, came 
and looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 7 But 
a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, oan^e where h^ was: 
and when he' saw him, be. had compassion on him, — and 
wini to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set Him on his own blast, and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him. •S. An^ on the morrow, when 
he departe4i he took out two p^nce, and gave them to 
the host, and said imto him, Take cdre of him : and what- 
soever thou^spendest more, wb^o I come again, I will re- 
pay thee. 9 Which now of these thre©^ thiakest thou, was 
neighbour qnto him that' fell among the thieves ?— And he 
said. He that, shewed m^f(^ on him. Then' said Jesus 
unto him. Go, and do thou like^vise. ^ . 

5. As to thoSe public works; so much the object of 
your ridicule, they, undoubtedly, demand a due share of 
honour .and applause; but I ratp-them^fair beneath the 
great merit of piy administration.' ' It is not with stones 
nor bricks that '/have fortified the cfty. It is not from 
works' like these that */ derive my repatSltion. Would 
you know my methods of fortifying ? ' E;caraine, and you 
will find them in the arms, the towns, the.terrijories, the 
harbours I have s.ecilred; the navies, the ttoops, the ar- 
mies I have raised. * 

6. For if' you now pronounce, . that, as^vmy public 
conduct hath not beeif right, Ctesiphon must staijd con- 
demned, it must bethought that your^ifiye^ . have acted 
wrong, notihat you owe* your- present; state to th^ caprice 
of, fortune. But^ cannot 6^. JVd,. piy countrymen ! It 
aannot be you have acted wrong, in encountering danger 
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bravely, for the liberty and safety of all Greece. Nd I 
By tbose generous soals of ancient times, who were ex- 
posed at Mirathon! By those who stood arrayed at 
Plaiia ! By those who encountered the POTsiati fleet at 
S&lamii ! who fought at Ariemisium ! By all those il- 
histrious sons of Athens, w^ose remains lie deposited in 
the public mdnuments.! ^All of whom receiv^isd the same 
honourable interment from their cpuatry ; Not those only 
viho prevdiledf not those only who were victoriQUS. Atid 
with reason. What was the part df gallant men they 
All performed; their success was sueh as* die' ^Supreme 
Director of the world dis]pensed to each.'"' 

7. « Like ojher tyrants, death delights to srnite. 
What, smitten, most proclaims the pride of powV, 
And arbitrary nod. . His joy supreme, 
To l)i4 the wrHiJi survive the fdrtunate ; . 
6 TheyceftZf wrap the aihlitic in his shroud j * 
And weeping /a^ier* build the?r children^ tomb : 
Me ihine^ Narcissa !--What though short thy date? 
Virtue^ not rolling *it/w, the mind matures. 
That life is long, wB\ch answers life's great ind. 

10 The tree that bears no friiitf deserves no nctme; 
Thd man of idsdomj is the man ^f years. 
NARcissA^syod^A has^lectur'd me thus. far. 
Apd can her g-^iVy. give counsel tbo ? , 
That,*like the Jews' fam'd oracle of- gems, 

15 Sparkles instruction ; s.uch ats fhrows new light, 
And opens more the character of death; 
111 known to th^e, Lorenzo ! This thy vaunt : 
"Givi death his. due, 'the writchSy and'the bid; 
" Let him not violate kind nature^ laws," 
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" But own tnlin'born to livens well as die.^ 
Wretched and'6ld thou glvest him ; young and gay- 
He tctkes ; and plunder is a tyrant's joy: 
* Fortune, with youth arid gaiety, conspiir'd 

•6 To w'eiaye gftripple wreath of happiness^ 
(If happiness on earth,) to crown heir brow, 
And could deajh charge through sucfc a shining shield f 

Tliatisbmihg shield. inViteis the tyrant's spear, 
As if to darpp bar Qfevated Vms*, ' 

10 And gtroHgly preaiib hgmility to ipan. 
O how pbrtentoas is pr6sperrty ! \ - 
How, comet-Uke, jt threatens, while it shines !, 
Few years biit yield ais proof of death's "airibition^ 
Tq cull his victims from thB fairest fold, ^ • 

15 And sheath liis stmfts in i^Mhe pride of lifet. ^, 
When flooded with aljuitdaBce, and purpled o'er 
With recent honours, blpom'd with ev'ry Miss, 
Set up in ostentation, made th^ gaze, , 
The gaudy ceqtre^ of tire public eye,. ^ 

20 When fortune 'thus hire toss'd her'fchild in air, 
Snatcji'd from the coVejrt of-an humble state, 
How often hkve I seen him '*drippld at once. 
Our mbrding's.^nyy ! and\our ev'ning's sigh ! 
Death loVps a 'fining mar'fc,^a .signal bldyr ; 

25 A blow, which, yHile it Executes,. alsTrmSs; 
And startles'tfaousaiads 'With a sini:ld fell. 
Q As when SDoie. stately. growlh. of oak op ptne, 
Which nods alofti and jprourfly spVeads her shade, 

The sun's defiance, .and the flock/s, defence; 

* . • « 

* In thif place, and in maoy otheVt tke conliezion of the author b bfokta in Ut 
MlMiioDf , without nii'tice. • , 

18* 
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By the strong strokes of labVing hinds subdued, - 
Loud grdans her iast,^aQd rushing from her height, 
In cumb'rpus ruin, thunder.8 to the ground : 
The coDsciotis forest trembles at the shock, 
5. And hill, and stream, and distant dale reeound.^ 

. . . > * . ' Young- 

8. Genius and art, ambitipp's toasted ,wing§, 

Our boast but ill.deserve.:^ • * ' '' ^ 

-If tljese albne-I.; 



Assist our flight, fame^s fight* \»glory^s fddl, 
10 Hear^-nlerit wanting, tnCnnt we- ne'er sq high, 

Our height is but .the gi|>bet of bur naine. 

A celebrated wretch when I behold, "• 

Whep I'behgld a gerifus bright, aind ba^ie, 

Ottow'Ting talents, arid terrestrial aims ; 
15 Meihiijks I see,, as ihiywH from her high sphere. 

The gloripus fragments of a sou} immortal, \. 

With' rubbish mi^cti and^ljttering in the djst. 

Sti;uck.at the splendid, mdanchplj^ sight. 

At once comp^sion soft, '^hd" envy Tise — : — ; 
20 But wherefore ^nvy i T^l^ts angel-bright, 

If wanting worth,».are shining instruments 

In false ambition's hancj, to 6nisB fjmhs 

Illustrious^ and giye'infamy renpwn. . 

Great ill isr^an achievement df great j^du^'r^. 
25 Plain- sense but cai^y' leads tis far ustray. 

Means haVe* no mei*it, if our ind amiss. 
; Hehrts arjB ^^ropr ietors. of all applause. 

Right end?, and *means> make/mWom .- WorHIy-wise 

Is but ^dtf-^itted, i^ it$ highest praise. 

. '■ — ■ T— ; — ' — * ' " ' ' .. ' ~— — . 

* In all the following Exercises, the sign Qitrahsition and other 
marks of modulation are occasionallj used. 
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Let genius then despair to make thee great ; 

Nor flatter std>tion : -What is, station high ? 

'Tis a proixd m^discmt'; it boasts and be^s ; 

•It begs ^n alms of homage from the throng, 
5 And oft the throng denies its charity. .' ,^ 

Mpnaf chs and ininisters, are awful names ; 

Wtover wear thoiin, challfengg out/devoir. 

Religion, .public order, botBiexiict- 

Extei^nal homage, and a supple knee, 
10 To beings poippoudy set up, to serve 

The mejinest Adive 5 . alj iiiore iff merit's due, * 

Her sacr^^and inviolable right, • ' 

Nor,evQr ^aidahe ihonanch, but the^wdn.^ 

Our hearts ne'er bow but .t6. superior whriffi; 
15 Nor ever j5it/ of their allegiance there. ' 

IIopls, indeed, drop the nidn in their' account,' • 

And vote theindn^/e into majestyl - 

Let the; smAll savagt, beast his silver vfur ; , . 

His Troyal* robe unborrpw'd anAunbought^ 
20 Hi§ dtOTi, (fesendirtg fairly from his sires. 

Shall man be* proud to wear his livery,' 

And souls in ermine scorn a soul Without? 

Can ploke or lessen gs, 0% aggrandize? 

Pygmies Jtre- pygmies still, though perch*d^^ on ^Alps ; 
25 Arid pyramids ^e pyramids i» v,ale». . 

Each man m'tiLes his ou^n. stature, builds himself; 

Virtue aloae outbuilds the pyramids : 

Hermdnuments shf^Il lasjt whejSf Egypfs fall. / 

pi y — Thy bo3om burns' for pbu'r ; . 

30 fTAd^ station charms thee? rU install thee there ;. 

'Tis thine. And art tbou greater than before ? ' 

Then thou 'before wast something less than man. 
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Has thy new post betray'd thee into pride ? 
That.treacb'rous pride betrays ihy dignity; . 
That pride defanies humanity, and calls 
The being, msan^ which ^stdffs of strings can raise. 
5 Higb ufdfth is elevated place : 'Ti's more ; . 
It makes the post«tand candidate fox^ thee ; , 
Makes mo're than.tnOnarchs^ mdkes an honest piin; 
Though no.ercAj^er .it-ibonim^nds^'tis wdaith ;. 
And though it ,wears.h^ ribband^ ki3 ^enSiyp ; 

10 Renown, that w^M^d dot quit tjiee, thpugfa disgrac'd, 
Nor leave thee pBndaHtyn a ^master's ^fAileJ 
Other ambition nature iplef diets ; ^V- % 
Natur^ pr*9c^aims.i^moet absurd in *nnan,. 
By poiiitlng at his priginr.and end j - ^ ' * 

15 Milk, and. a swathe, at first iiis \yholB.'deniand ; 

His whola domain, at last^'a turf, or stone 5 

To whom, between, a wbrld may seem too srpalf. 

•- ..• "^ Young, 

' ' ■ * ' . ' - 

9. Nothing can make it less than mad in, man 

To "put forth all his ardour, all his p-rt, 
20 And give his sdol her fulf unbounded flight, 

But reaching fli'>7i,*^ho, gave her wings to fly. .. 

When bijhd ambition. quite mistakes her roajd, 

And downward p6r.es,. fj)r that which shines abovcy 

Substantiril happinQss, ^nd true renown^ 
25 Theni like an Wibt, gazing on thq brook, ", 

We leap at Stars, and 'fasten inth^ mud*; . 

At glory grasp, and sink in irifamy- 
^mfiition! pow'rful §ource ofgopd and ill ! 

Thy strength in npiaq, like length of , wing in birds, 
30 When disengag'd from earth, with greater easo 
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And swifter flight transports us to the skies } 
By toys entangled, or in guilt bemir'd, 
It turns ^'cvtrse; it is. our chkin/and scourge, 
In this dark dungeon, where confin'd we fie, 
6 Close grated Bythe sordid bars of sense ; 
All prospect of eternity shut out^ * 

. And, but for*execution, ne'er set free. 

In spite of all the truth;s the muSe has sung. 
Ne'er to be priz'd enough ! enough revolv'd ! 

10 Are there, who wrap the world so close about then\, 
They see no farther' than the cl6uds ? and dance 
On heedless vanity's fantastic toe f 
Till, stamblrng at a straw, in their career, 
. Headlopg . they plunge, wh^re end both dance and 
song. . , . . • 

1 5 Are there on earth, — (let me not call. them' men,) 
Who lodge a soul imoiortd ia their breasts i 
Unconscious^.as the mountairx of its ore ; 
Or rocl^, of its inestimable gem f 
Wh^n rocks shall melt, a»d mountains vanish, these 

20 Shall kndw iheiv treasure ; treasure, then, no more. 

Are there,' (still more amazing !) who resist 

The rising thought ? Who smother, in its birth. 

The glorious truth ? Who struggle to be brUtes ? 

Who through this bosom-barrier burst their way, 

26 And, with revers'd ambition, strive to. 51 nA? 

Who labour ^d6itmwards through th' opposing pow'r 
Of instinct, reason, and the world against them. 
To dismal hopes, and shelter in the shock 
Of endless night ? night darker tjian the grfive's ! 

30 Who fight the prpofs of immortality ? , 
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With horrid zeal, and execrable arts, 
Work all their energies, level their black fires, 
To blot from miia this attHbtite divfne, 
(Than vital blood far dearer to the wise) 
i Blasphemers, and rank atheists to themselves? 

Young. 

10. Look nature through, ''tis tievolHtion all : 
AU chiUige ;' no ddath. D^ follows night ; and night 
The dymg day ;. stairs; rise, and se^ and rise ; 
Earth takes th* e^aalpl^• See, the Summer gay, 

10 With jber green ohaplet, and ambrosial flowers, 
Droops into pallid Autumn : Winter grey. 
Horrid with frost, and turbulent with storm, 
Blow^'<^u^timii, and his gblden fi'uit^, away ; — » 
Then melts/iiatp the Spring: Soft- Spring, with breath 

16 Favonian, from warm chambers of tha so'uth. 
Recalls the^i^. A}1, to re-flourish, ^fades ; 
As in a whedl, all sCnks, to re^^asc^nd. 
Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 
Look down on earth. — V^hat-seestthou? Wondrous 
things!' 

20 Terrestrial wonders, that eclipse the skies. 

What lengths of laboUrM liinds ! what loaded s^as ! 
Loaded by man, for pleasure, wealth, or war ! 
Seas, winds, and planets, into service brought. 
His art acknowledg€j'and promote, his ends. 

26 ' Nor can the eternal rbcks his will withstand : 
What levell'd mountains ! and what lifted vales ! 
O'er vales and mountains^ sumptuous cities swell, 
And gild our landscape witli their glitt'ring spires. 
Some 'mid the wond'Ving waves majestic rise ; 
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And Neptune holds a mirror to their charms. 

See, wide. dominions ravish'd from tjbe deep t 

The narrow'd deep with indignation foams.. 

How the tall temples, as to meet their gods^. . 
6 Ascend the .skies ! the proud triumphal arch • 

Shews us half heav'n beneath its ample bend. 

High thro' mid .air, here strdams.ace' taught to f]ow : 

Whole rivers, there, laid ^byftinrbasins, .s*leep. 

Here, plains turn Oceans; there/ vast obeans jdin 
10 Thro', kingdom? d^annePd deep/rom shore to shore; 

And chang'd' creation takes its.i^ce from man. 

Earth's disembowel'd ! ^^fisur^ ar^ the skies ! 

Stars are detected in their d^ep' recess ! 

Creation widens ! vanqu'tsh'd nature yields ! ^ 
15 Her seci'ets are extorted ! art prevails !^ . 

What monument of gielhius,. spirit, power-! 

. • > Young. 

11. The world's a prophecy ojTworldi^ to come; 

And who, what God • foretels; (who speaks in <hing»9 

Still louder than in words,) shall dare deny ? 
20 If nature's arguments appear too weak, * 

Turn a new leaf, and stronger read in man. 

If man sleeps on, untaiight by what he fie^^^ 

Can h6 prove infidel to what hefSels? , . 

Who reads his bosom, reads. ittaniortal life j 
25 Or, nature therej imposing on hec'sons, 

Has written yS&^ej/ man was m^de a Zte. 
Why discontent fey ever harbour'd th^ra? 

Incurable consumption of our peace ! 

Resolve roe, why, the c6ttager and king, 
30 He, whom sea-sever'd reahns obey, and li« 
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Who steals his whole doroinioD from the waste, 

RepeUing winter blasts with mud and straw. 

Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh, 

In fate so distant, in complaint so near f 
5 Reason progressive, instinct is complete ; 

Swift instinct leaps ; slow reason fcjebty dimbi. 

Brutes 90on their zenith reach:;, ^tlieir little* all ' 

Flows in at drice ; 'm*dgei they no K\pre . 

Could kndw, or do, or qovet, or ^njoy.* 
10 Were man to live coeval with ^he^siin, ; 

The patriarch-pupil would be learning still; 

Yet, dying, l^^e bis lesson half unlearnt* 

Men perish in advance, as. if the sun 

Shoiild set ere 6oon,.in -eastern oceans drown'd ; 
15 To man,' why, stepdame nature ! 90 severe? 

Why thrown aside*thy masler-piefee half wrought, 

While meaner efforts thy last haod enjoy ? . 

Or, if abortively^ poor nwn mu^ diey . . . 

Nor reach, what reacli Jie. might, why die in dreild ? 
2Q Why curst with foresight ?. wise to misery •?' 

Why of his proud prerogative the prey ? 

Why less pre-eminent in rink, than pain ? 
His iniipdrtality alone can solve • , 

^he djafkest of enigmas, human hdpe ; • 
25 Of all th^ darkest,* if at death we die. 

Hope, eager hope, th' assassin of our jpy, 

All present blessings treading under ibot. 

Is scarce a milder tyrant tban ^espair. 

With Jib past toils content, still planning new, 
30 Hope turns us o'er to death silone for ease. 

Possession, why more tasteless than purs&it ? 
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Why is a wfsh far dearer than a crown ? 

That wish accomplish'd, why, the grave of bliss ? 

Because, in the great future, bury*q| deep, 

Beyond our plans of empire and renown, 
5 Lies all that man with ardour should pursue; 

And HE who made him, bent him to. the right. 
Why beats thy bosom Avith i]li>strious dreams 

Of seIf-exposure,'.laudable, and great ? 

Of gallant enierprlse, and glorious death? 
10 Die Tor thy cotLntry \ — ^Thou romantic fool ! 

Seize, seize the plank thyself^ and let her sink : 

Thy country ! what to Thee ?— The Godhead, what ? 

(I speak with awe !} though He should bid thee bleed ? 

If, with thy blood, thy final hop^ is spilt, . . 
16 Nor can Omni potency reward the blow;. 

Be deaf; preserve thy being? disobey. 
Since virtue*s recompense is doubtful, here, 

If man dies Wholly, well may we demand^ 

Why is man sDffer'd to be good in vain ? 
20 Why to be good in vain, is man enjoin'd ? 

Why to be good in vain, is man betray'd ? 

Betray 'd by traitors lodg'd.in his own breast, 

By sweet complacencies from virtue felt ? 

Why whispers nature lies on virtue's part ? 
25 Or if blind instinct (which assumes the name 

Of sacred conscience) plays the fool in man, 

Why reason m/ide accomplice in the cheat ? 

Why are the wisest loudest in her praise ? 

Can man by reason's beam be led astray? 
30 Or, at his peril, imitate his God ? 

Since virtue sometimes ruins us on earth, 
19 
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Or both are true ; or, man survives the grave. 

Or own the soul immortal, or invert 
All order. Go, mock-majesty ! go, man ! 
And bow to thy superiors of the stall ; 

6 Through ev'ry scene offense superior far,: 

They graze the turf untill'd^ they drink the stream, 
No foreign clime they ransack for their robes ; 
Nor brothers cite to the litigious bar ; 
Their good .is good entire, unmixt, untnarr'd ; 
10 They find a paradise in ev'ry field, 

Ob boughs forbidden where no curses hang : 

Their ill np more than strikes the sense ; unstretch'd 

By previous dread, Or murmur in the rear ; 

When the worst comes, it comes unfear'd ; one stroke 

15 Begins, and ends, their woe : They die but once ; 
Blest, incommunicable privilege ! for which 
Proud naan, who rules the globe, and xeads the stars, 
Philosopher, or. hero, sighs in vain. Young. 

12. H6 ceas'd ; and next him Motech, scepterM king 
20 Stood up ; the strongest and fiercest Spirit 
That fought in Heav'n, now fiercer by despair : 
His trust was with th' Eternal to be deem'd 
Equal in striengih, and rather than be less^ 
Car'd not to be at all; with that care lost 

25 Went all his fear : of God, or Hell, Or worse. 
He reck'd not, and these words thereafter spake. 

" My sentence is for open whr ; of wiles. 
More unexpert, \ boast not ; them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now; 

30 For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
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MillioDS that stand in arms, and, longing, wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heav'h's fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobious den^ of shame, 
5 The prison of Iris tyranny who reigns 
By our delay ? JVIS, let us rather choose, 
Arm'd with Hell-flames and fury, all at once. 
O'er Heatr'n's high tow'rs to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arnns, 

10 i^ainstthe Torturer; when to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal tbimder, and for lightning, see 
Black fire and "horfor shbt with equal rage 
Among his Angels, and his throne itself, 

15 Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire. 
His own invented torments, (o) But perhaps 
The way seems diflScalt and steep, to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink theni, if the sleepy drench 

20 Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat : descent ?ind fall 
To us is adverse. Who but fell of late, ^ 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 

25 Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low ? Th' ascent is easy then ; 
Th^ evint is fear'd ; should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some wor^e way his wrath may find 

30 To our destruction, if there be in Hell 

Fear to be worse destroy'd : what canhe worse 
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Than to dwell hire, driv'n out from bliss, condemn'd 

In this abhorred d^ep tt) utter woe : 

Where pain of unexiinguishable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end 
6 The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 

Inexorable; and the torturing hour, \ 

Calls us to penance ? '^More destroy'd than thus. 

We should be quite abolish'd, and' expire. 

What /ear we then.? what doubt we to incense 
10 His Utmost ire? which, to the height enrag'd, 

Will either quite consume us, and reduce 

To nothing this essential, (happier far 

Than miserable, to havcf eternal being,) 

Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 
15 And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 

On this side nothing'; and hy proof we feel 

Our pow'r sufficient to disturb his Heaven, 

And with perpetual inroads to aflarm. 

Though inaccessible, his fatal Ihrone ; 
20 Which if not victory, is yet revenge." 

13. I should be much for open war, O peers ! 
As not behind in hate, if what was urg'd, 
Main reason to persuade immediate war. 
Did not (Zifsuade me piost, and seem to cast 

25* On^inous conjecture on the whole success, — 
When he, who most excels in fact of arms. 
In what he counsels, and in what excels, 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair^ 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 

30 Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 



r 
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First, whht revenge .'' The low'rs of Heav'n are fill'd 
With armed watch, that render all access 
Innpregnable ; oft on the bord'ring deep 
Encamp their legions, or, with obscure \Ying, 
5 Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise. Or, could we break oqr way 
By /dree, and at our heels all hill should rise, 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heav'n's purest light,' yet our great ^enemy, 

10 All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted, and th' ethereal mould, 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, aad purge off the baser fire, 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope 

16 Is flat despair : we must exasperate 
Th' almighty Victor to spend all his rage. 
And that must end us^ that must be our cure. 
To be no mdre : sad cure ; for who would lose, 
Though full of p^in, this intellectual being, 

20 Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallow'd up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ? and •who knows, 
Let this be g^d, whether our angry foe 

25 Can give it, or loill ever } how he cdn 

Is doubtful ; that he nevev hj/UI is surd JiUlton. 

14. ^Aside the Devil turn'd 

For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them askance, and to himself thus plain'd. 
SO ^' Sight hateful, sight tormenting I thus these\tWo 
19* 
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Imparadis'd in one* another's arms, 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss ; while I to HHl am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 

6 (Amongst our other torments not the least.) 
Still unfulfill'd, with pain of longing pines. 
Yet let me not forget what 1 have gain'd 
From their own mouths : all is not theirs it seems ; 
One fatal tree there stands of knowledge call'd, 

10 Forbidden them to taste. Knowledge, forbidden ? 
Suspicious, reasonless ! Why should their I^rd 
Envy them ihht ? Can it te sin to know ? 
Can it be death ?. and do they only stand 
By Ignorance ? is that their happy state, 

15 The proof of their obedience and their faith ? 
O fair foundation laid whereon to -build 
Their ruin ! Hence I wiH excite their minds 
With more desire to know, and to r^ect 
Envious eommands, invented with design 

20 To keep them low whorii knowledge might exalt 
Equal with Gods : aspiring, to be such, 
They taste and die ; what likelier can ensue i 
But first with narrow search I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspy'd ; 

25 A chance, but chance, may lead where I may meet 
Some wand'ring spi'rit of Heav'n, by fountain side, 
Or in thick shade retir'd, from him to draw 
What further would be learn'd. Live while ye may, 
Yet hsppy pair ; enjoy, till I return, * , 

30 Short pleasures, for long woes are to succeed.'* 
So saying, bis proud step be scornful turn'd, 
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But with sly circumspection, and began, 
Through wood, through waste, o'er hill, o'er dale, his 
roana. MUton, 

In the following speech, w'Jhere an emphatic clause is in Italic, 
or has the mark of monotone, ft requires a firn^, full voice, and gene- 
rally a low note. 

15. Speech of Titus^ Quinctius to the Romans. 

Though I am not conscious, O Romans, of any crinie 
by me comrailted, it is yet with the^titmost shame and 
confusion that I appear in your assembly. You have 
seen it — posterity wilt know it ! — in* the fourth consul- 
5 ship of Titus Quinctius, the ^qui and VoJsci, (scarce a 
match for the Hemic! alone,) came in arms, to the very 
gates of Romey-^^f) and went away uochastised ! The 
course of pur manners, indeed, and the state of our af- 
fairs, have long been such, that I had no reason to pre- 

10 sage much good; but, could T have imhgined that so 
great an ignominy would have befallen me this year, I 
would, by banishnfent or death, (if all other means had 
failed,) have avdirfed the station I ani now in. {^)Whht^ 
might Rome then have been taken, if these men who 

15 were at our gates had not wanted cSurage for the at- 
tempt ?—Rdme tdken, ^ohUst I was c6nsul^--{f^0i hon- 
ours I had suffici^t— of life enough— more than enough 
— ^I should have <lied in my third consulate. 

But who are they that our dastardly enemies thus d&- 

20 spise ? — the cSnstds^ pr ydti,. Romans.** \i.w^ are in 
fault, depdse us, or puni«h us yet more severely. If you 
are to blame — may nisither gods nor men punish your 
faults I only may youriphit! — JVd, Romans, the confi- 
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dence of our enemies is not owing to their courage^ or 

25 to their belief of your cdwardice : they have been too 
often vanquished, not to know both themselves and you. 
(oo) Discordy discord is the ruin of thi§ city ! The eter- 
nal disputes, between the senate and the people, are the 
sole cause of our misfortunes. While we set no bounds 

30 to our dominion, nor you to your liberty ; while you 
impatiently endure PatrTciah magistrates, and we Ple- 
beian ; our enemies take heart, grow elated, and pre- 
sumptuous, (o) I(^the name of the Imni6rtal gods, what 
is it, Romans, you would have? You desired Tribunes^ 

35 for the s^ke of peace, we granted them. You were 
eager to have Decemvirs ; we consented to their cre- 
ation. You grew wiary of these Decemvirs ; we oblig- 
ed them to Abdicate. Your hatred pursued them when 
reduced to private men; and we suffered you to put 

40 to death, or banish,. Patricians of the first rank in the 
republic. You insisted upon the restcriition of the Tri- 
buueship; we yielded;' we quietly saw Consuls of 
your own faction elected. Yoi have the protection of 
your Tribunes, and the privilege of appeal ; the Patri- 

45 cians are subjected to the decrees of the Commons. 
Under pretence of equal and impartial laws, you have 
invaded our rights ; and we have suffered it, and we 
still suffer it. (®) When shall we see an end of dis- 
cord .^^ When shall we have one interest, and one 

50 common country ? Victorious and triumphant, you 

show less temper than we under (ikfeat. When you 

are to contend with Us, you can seize the Aventine 

. hill, yoU can possess yourselves of the Mons Sacer. 

The enemy is at our gates^ — the JEsquiline is near 
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65 being taken, — and nobody stirs to hinder it ! But 
against its you are valiant, against us you can arm with 
diligence. Come on, then, besiege the senale-house, 
make a camp of the fdrum, fill the jails with our chief 
nobles, and when you have achieved these glorious 

60 exploits, then, at jast, sally out at the iEsquiline gate, 
with the- same .fierce spirits, against the inemy. Does 
your resolution fail you for this ? Go then, and behold 
from our w?iHs your lands ravaged, your houses plun- 
dered and in flames, the whole country laid waste with 

65 fire and sword. Have you any thing here to repafr 
these damages ? Will the Tribunes make up your 
losses to you ? They will give you wdrds as .many as 
you please ; bring impeachments in abundance against 
the prime men in the state ; heap laWs upon laws ; as- 

70 semblies you ^ shall have without end : but will any of 
you return the richer from those assemblies ? (oy 
tinguish, O Romans, these fatal djvisieti*;' generously 
break this cursed enchantment^ which keeps you bu- 
ried in a scandalous inaction. Open your eyes, and 

75 consider the management of those ambitious men, who 
to make themselves powerful in their party, study noth- 
ing but how they may foment divisions in the common^ 
wealth, — ^If you can but summon up your former cour- 
age, if you will now march out of Rome with your con- 

80 suls, there is no punishment you can inflict, which I 
will not submit to, if I do not, in a few days, drive 
those pillagers out of our territory. This terror of 
war, with which you seem so grievously struck, shall 
quicklybe removed" from Rome to their own cities. 
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23] Page 88. Difference between the common and the 
intensive inflection. 

The difficulty to b« avoided may be teen safficiently in an ex- 
ample or two. There is a general tendency to make the slide of the 
Toice aa great in degree, when there is Httle stress, as when there is 
much; whereas in the former case the slide should be gentle, and 
sometimes hacdlj perceptible. 

Common slide. 

To play with important triiths ; to disturb the repose 
of established tenets ; to subtilize objections ; and elude 
proof, is too often the sport of youthful vanity, of which 
maturer experience commonly repents. 

Were the raiser's repentance upon the neglect of a 
good bargain ; his sorrow for being ov.er*reached ; his 
hope of improving a s6m ; and bis fear of falling into 
w^nt ; directed to their proper objects, they would make 
so many Christian graces and virtues. 

Intensive ulide. 

Consider, I beseech you^ what. was the part of a 
faithful citizen i of a prudent, an active, and an honest 
minister ? Was lie not to secure Ei^boea, as^our defence 
against all afttacks by. sea f Was he not to make Beotia 
our barrieir on the midland sido..'* The cities bordering 
on Peloponnesus our bulwark on th^t quarter ? Was he 
not to attend with due precaution to the importation of 
corn, that this trade might be protected through all its 
progress up to our own harbours } Was he not to cover 
those districts which we commanded, by seasonable de- 
tachments, as^ the Pf oconesus, the Chersonesus> and Ten- 
edos ? To exert himself in the assembly for this pur- 
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pose, while with equal zeal he laboured to gain others 
to our interest and alliance, as Byzantium, Abydus, and 
Euboea ? Was he^not to cut off the best, and most im- 
portant resources pf our enemies, and to supply those in 
which our country was defective ? — And all this you gain- 
ed by my counsels, and my administration. 
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24] Page 118. Compass of voice. 

To assist in cultivating the lottom of the yoice^ X have selected 
examples of sublime or solemn description, which admit of but little 
infection ) and some which contain the figure of simile. Where the 
mark for low note is inserted, the reader will take pains to keep4owa 
his voice, ^nd to preserve it in nearly the grave monotone. 

1. (o) He bowed the heavens also, and came down ; 
and darkness was under his leet.-^And he rode upon a 
cheriib, and did fly : yda, he did fly upon tBe wings of 
the wind. — He* made darkness his secret place; his pavil- 
ion round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of 
the skies. — At the brightness that was before "him his thick 
clouds passed, hailstones and coals of fire. — ^The Lord 
also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his 
voice ; hailstdnes and coals of fire. 

2. (q) And then ^sball appear the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven : and. then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, and they shall, see the Son of 'Man, coming in the 
clouds of heaven, With power and great glory. — And he 
shall send his angels, w4th a great sound of a trumpet, and 
they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, 
from one end of heaven to the other. 

3. (J And the heaven departed as a scroll, when it is 
rolled togietber; and every mountain and island were 
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moved out of their places. 2 And the kings of the eartb, 
and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief cap- 
tains, and the mighty men, and every bond-man, and ev- 
ery free-man, hid themselves in the. dens and in the rocks 
of the mountains ; 3 And said toihe mountains and rocks. 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb : — For 
the great day of his wrath is cqme ; and who shall be able 
to stand ? 

4. And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on 
It, from whose fac6 the earth and the heaven fled away ; 
and there was found no place for them. 5 And I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before God ^ and the books 
were opened : and another book was opened, which is 
the book of life : and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, according to their 
works. 6 And the sea gave up the dead which were in 
it; and death and hell delivered i/p the dead which were 
in them : and they were judged evei-y man according to 
their works. ' 

4. Tis listening Feajr and dumb Amazement all : 
When to the startled eye, the sudflen glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud : 
And following slower, in explosion fast, 
6 Tiie Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At first heard solemn o'er the verge of heaven, 
The tempest growls ; (o) but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burthen on the wind ; 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 

10 The noise astounds : till over head a slieet 
Of livid flame diseases wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens, still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 

15 Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling, peal on peal 
Crush'd horrible, convulsing heaven and earths ' 
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5. *Twas then great Marlb'rough's mighty soul was 

prov'd, 
That \h the shock of charging hosts .unmov'd, 
Amidst coDfusioD^ horror, and despair, 
Examm'd all the dreadful scenes of war ; 
In peaceful thought the field of (ieath sorvey'd,- , 
To fainttng squadrons *sent the timely aid ; 
Inspired r6puls'd battafions to engage, - 
And taught .the .daufotful battle where to rage. 
Q So wiien an jngel, by dii^ine cOnamadd, 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
(Such as of late 9'ef pale Britannia past^) 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 
' And pleas'd th' Almighty -s orders to perform. 
Rides on the whirlwind, aqd, directs the storm. 

6. RousM from his trance, be mouotS with eyes 

aghast, • ' 

When o'er the ship, in undulation vast, 
A giant surge, dawn rushes from on high. 
And fore and aft dissevered ruins lie ; 
(q) As When, Britannia's empire to maintain, 
Great Hawke descends in thunder on the. main. 
Around the brazen voice of battle roars^ ; 
And fatal lightnings' blast' the hostile shores ; 
Beneath th^ storm their shatter'^1 navies groan, 
The trembling deep recoils from zone to zone; 
Thus the torn vesaeL felt the enormous stroke, 
The beams beneath the thund'nng deluge broke. 

7. To whom in brief thus Abdiel stern reply'd. 
Reign thou m Hell, thy kingdom ; let roe serve 
In Heav'n God ever blest and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be obey'd ; 
5 Yet chains in Hell, not realms expect : meanwhile 
From me, (return'd as erst thou^saidst from flight,) 
This greeting on thy impious crest receive. 
20 
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(o) So say'ing, a noble siroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 

10 On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, • 
Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield, 
Such ruii) intercept ; ten pades huge . 
He back recoil'jl ; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy sppar upstay'd ; &s if on earth' 

16 Winds underground, or water? forcing w^ay, 
Sidelong had pushM a m.ountaiti .from bis seat, 

Half sunk with all his pines. ^; 

Now storming fury rose, 

And clan^qor such as heard in Heav'n till now 

20 Was never ; armk on armour clashing, bray'd 
Horrible discord, and the madding w'heels - 
Of brazen chariots rag'd; dire wa$^tbe noise 
Of conflict ; over head the dismal bi^s 
Of fiery darts in flaming, vollies flew, , 

25 And flying, vadltejl either host with fire. 
So under fiery cope togeiHer rush'd 
Both battles main^ wilh ruinous assau|t * 
And inextinguishabJe rage ; all Heaven 

30 Resounded, and had Earth been then, allJEarth 

Had to her centre sbook.^ ^ 

Long time in even scaler ^ 

The baule hong ; till Satshfi, who that day 
Prodigious pow'c had Shown, and met in arms 

35 No equal, ranging tbrhugh tbie dire attack 
Of figfiting Seraphim confus'd, at length 
Saw where the sword, of Michael smote, and felPd 
Squadrons at once ^, with huge two'-handed sway, 
Brandish'd aloft, the horrid edge came down 

40 Wide wasting; such destruction to withstand 
He hasted, and opposM the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, bia ample shield, 
A vast circumference. At his approach 
The great Archangel frOrh bis warlike toil . 
Surceas'd, and gla<^, as hoping here to end 
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45 Intestine war in Heav'n, th' arch-foe subdu'd. 
Now wav'd their fiery swords, and jn the, air 
Made horrid qrcles ; two broad, suns their shields 
Biaz'd opposite^ wliile es^pecUtion stood * . 
In^ horror ; from each hand with speed retired, 

50 Where etsl was thickest fight, tlje angelic throng, 
And left large fields,^unsafe within the wind 
Of sgch commotiohj such as, to set forth' 
Great things by small, if nature's Qoncord broke, 
Among the <^onstellatron5 war were sprung, 

55 Two planets rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition in mid-sky. ^ . 
Should ,Qombat, and their jarring spheres confound. ' 
' . * /* •» .Milton. 

.'/■'•• ■ . ^" • • 

The foUowmg examples are selected as a specimen of those pas- 
sages, which are most fhvourablef to the "cultivation of a top to the 
voice. In pronouncing these, the reader should, aim^to get up his 
voice to^the highest Jiote on which he fan 'articulate, with freedom 
and distinctness. See remarlss p^e 120. . If the student wishes 
for more examples ofth^s kind, he is-ref«Jrred to Exercises [5]. - 

8. Has a wise artd good'God furnished us with de- 
sires which have no correspondent 6bjects, and raised 
expectations'in our bfeasts^ with lio other view but to dis- 
appoint them ?— Are we loLe'for ever in search pf hap- 
piness, without arriving at it, either in tiiis world or the 
next ? — Are we ^formed with a passionate lojiging for 
immortality, apd* yet destined to perish after this short 
period of existence ? — Ate we prompted to the noblest 
actions, and supported through" life, under the severest 
hardships and most delicate tempttflions, by the hopes of 
a reward which is visionary and chimerical, by the ex- 
pectation of praises, of which it is uttejiy. impossible for 
us ever to have the least knowledge or enjoyment ? 

9. (®)"Whenoe and what art thou, execrable shape, 
That dar'st, thoHgh grim ^nd terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates .^ through them I mean to pass, 
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d That be assured, without leave ask'd of thee : 
Retire, or taste thy folly ; and.learo by proof, 
Heli-born^ not to contend with spi'rits ot Heav'n." 

To whom the goblin full of wrath reply'd ; 
(^) ''Art thou that traitor Angel, art thou he^ 

iQ Who first broke peace in Heav'n and faith, till then 
Unbroken, 'and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third pa^t of Heav'n's sons, 
Conjur'd agJiinst the High'est, for which both thou 
And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 

15 To waste eternal days in woe and pain f 

And reckon'st thou thyself witli spi'rits of Heav% 
Hell-dpora'd, apd breath'st defiance here and scorn, 
Where /reign king, arid, to enrage ^thee more. 
Thy king and lord f • Bach to tliy punishment^ 

20 False fggitive, and to tby'speed add tvings^ 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
' Thy ling'ribg, or with one stroke of> this dart, . 
Strange horroirs seize thee, and gangs unfelt before." 

25.] Page 120. Transition./ 

Th^ Exensises of the' Ibreg^oiQ^. head Were designed to iieciistoin 
the voice to exertion on th'e extreme notes of its compass, high and 
low. The foliow.ing Exercises nnder ^is head are intended to 
accustom the voice to those sudden transitions which sentiment 
often requires, not only as to pitekj but also as to quantity, 

1. The Power of Eloquence. . 

AN ODE. ' 

1 Heard ye those loud conten(jing waves, 
That shook Cecropia's pillar'J slate ? 

Saw ye the mighty from theirgraves 

Look up, and tremble at her fate ? 

Who shall calm t4>e angry storm ? 

Who the mighty task perform. 
And bid the raging. tumult cease ? 

See the son of 'Hermes rise \ 
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With syreii tongue, and speaking eyes, 
Hu3h the tioise, and sooth to pieuce ! f 

2 Lo! from the regions of the, North, 

The, reddening storm of batde pouris ; 
Rolls along the trembling earth, 
Fastens on the Olynthian towers. 

3 (°) " Where- rests die sword?— r- where sleep the 

brave i ' 
Awake !• Cecropi'a's ally save .' ^ , 

From the fury of the blast ;, " 
Burst the^stortq on Phocis' wal^s ; 
Rise ! or Greece for ever fails, 

^Up f or Freedom breathes her last !•' 

4 (o) The jarring States, obsequious now. 

View the Patriot's hand on high j 
Thunder gadiering on his brow, 
Lightning flashing from his eye ! * 

5 Borne by the tide of words along, 

One voice, one mind, inspire the throng : 

^ooj u 'Pq arms ! lo arms ! to arms !" they cry^ 

'^ Grasp the shield, and draw the sword, 

Lead us to Philippics lord, 
Let us conquer him^-or die*!*^ 

6 (®) Ah Eloquence ! thou wast undone ; 

Wast from thy native country driven, ' 
When Tyranny eclipsed tb« sun,, 
And blotted out the stars of heaven. 

7 When Liberty from Greece^ withdrew. 
And o'er the. Adriatic flew. 

To where the Tiber pours his urn. 
She struck the' rude Tarpeian rock ; 
Sparks were kindled by the shock—- 

Again thy fires began to burn ! 
20* 
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8 Now shining forUi,,tholi mad'st compliant 

Th^ Conscript Fathers to thy charms ; 
Rous'd the world-bestriding giant, 
Sinking fast in Slavery's arras ! 

9 I see thee stafid by Freedbni's fane, 
Pouring the {)ersuasive strain, 

Giving vast conceptions birth t 
Hdrkl I hear thjr thunder's scmnd, 
Shake the Forum round and round — 
. Shake t^e pillars of the earth ! c 

1 First-bora of Liberty d ivine ! 

Put on Religion* s bright array ; *. 
Spiak ! and the starless grave ishall shine 
Th'e portal of eternal day ! 

11 RisBy kindling with the orient beam ; 
Let' Calvary^s hill inspire the themej 

Unfold the garments rpll'd in blood ! . . 
O touch the soul, touch all her chords, 
V With all the omnipotence of words, 
^ And point the way to heaven — to God. 

• ^ Cary. 

2. HohenKnden,.*.Di$cription of, a Battle with Firearms, 

1 (o) On Linden, when the sun was low,' 
'. All bloodless lay the untrodden snow,* 

And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. ' 

2 But Linden saw another sight, • r 
When the druip beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 

3 By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each warrioor drew his battle blades 
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And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful reveh-y. 

4 Then shook the .hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steeds to baitle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of Heigiven> 

Fai:. flashed the iced artillery. . 

5 And redder yet tbose fites shall glow, 
Oo Liqden's hills of blood-stained ^poV; 

- And dark^i:*yet shall ,be the flow. 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

6 'Tis morn, — -but scarce yon. lurid sun , 
Can pierc6 the war clouds, r6lling dun, 
While furious 5'radk aqd fiery. Huh 

Shout in tbe;r sulph'rous canopy. 

7 The combat deepens. {^) On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! ^ 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! 

And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

8 (^) Ah ! few shall part wher^ nranjl meet !* 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier'ssepulchr€. 

Campbdl. 

3. Hamlefs' Soliloquy. 

This is .one of^the most difficult things, to read in the English 
language. No one should attempt it without entering in(o the senti- 
ment, by recurring, to the story of Hamlet. . The notation which J 
have given/ however imperfect/ may at least furnish the reader with 
some guide in the management of his vojice. Want of discrimina- 
Uon, has been the common fault in reading this soliloquy. 

To be, or not to be.'^ •• that is the question.— 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer - 
^The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
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Or to take arms agaipst a sea of troubles, 
5 And by opposing, end them ? — ^To die — to sleep — 
N6 more : — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to ? — 'tis a consumnfiation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die ; — -to sleep y^ 

1 To sleep ! perchance, to dream : — Ay, there's the rub ; 
.. For ia that sleep of death u;Aa^. dreams mdy come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Mu^t give iis pause. There'^ the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 

15, For who wojuld bear the whips and scorns of time,* 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contuaieiy, 
The pangs of despis'd luve, the law's delsLy, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns ' ^ 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes ; 

20 Whep he himself might his quietus makp 

With a bare Adrfim / who would fardels bear. 
To groan and sweat under a weary life ? ' . 
( Q )*But that the di:ead of something after death, 
That undiscover'd country, from whose; bourne 

25 No traveller returns, puzzles the will ; 

And makes uS rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others thai we know not of. 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, — 
And thjis the native hue of resolution 

30 Is sicklied, o'^ with the pale cast of thpught ; 
And enterprises of gfeat pith and moment,^ 
With this* regard their currents turn awry, 
Aod lose the name 6f action. . 

4. Battle of Waterloo. 

t There w^as a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 

* The indignant feeling awakened in Hamlet by this enumera* 
tioB of particulars, requires the voice gradually to rise on each, till it 
comes to the mark dftraiuntioA. i 
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Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men : 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; * 
(o) But jbush ! Jiark ! •• a deep> sound strikes like a 
risjng knell! 

Did ye not hear it ?-^No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 
(®) On with the dance I let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To ch^se the glowing hours with flying feet — 
(o)But, hark I^^that bea^y soDud breaks in once more, 
,As if the clouds its echo would. repeat. ' 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
{^)^Arm! Arm! it is— ^it is^ — the cannon'^ opening 
roar! . , 

*Ah ! then and th^fe was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, .which bgt an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own. loveliness : 
And there were sudden partings,' Buch as press 
The life from out young. hearts, and choking sigh?i 
Which ce'er might be repeated-^whb could guess 
If ever naore should meet* those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went p6uring. forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly -forming in the ranks of war, 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ;' 
While thfonged^ the citizens with terror dumb 

•Plaintive. 
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Or whispering wiih white lips — "The foe! They 
. come ! They come !" 

5 *And Ardennes w^ves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops^ as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unr^turning brave,— al.as ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like tkje grass, 
Which DOW beneath them, butabove.ghaH gtow 
In its neit- verdure, when this fier<y mass 
Of living valour, rolling 'on the foe^ 
And burning wit^ high hope, ^lall moulder cold and 
low. 

6 Last noon beheld them full of liisty life, 
Last eve in beauty's circle ^roirdly /gay, • 
The midnight' brou^t the signal-sound of strife,. 
The morn, the .marshalling in arms,— the day, 
Batde'^ magmficenllyrstern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 

J The earth is covered thick with* other clay, 
Wliich hef own clay shall cover, iieaped and pent, 
Rider and ' horse,-— -friend, foe,^— in one, red burial 
ilent ! ., Byron. 

h, ' JSTegro^s Complaint. 
1 Forced from hoifne and all > its pleasures, ^ 
Afric^s coast I left forlorn ; . 
To increase a stranger's treasures,- 

O'er the raging billows borne. • ^ 

Men from England bought arid. Sold me, 
Pard my price in paltry gold ;• , 
But though slave they have enroll'd me, 
Minds are never to be sold.' 

2 Still in thought as free as ever, 
What are England's rights, 1 ask, 
Me from ray delights to sever, •• 

Me to torture, me. to task/ 

♦PlaintiTe. 
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Fleecy locks and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit Nature's claim ; 
Skins may differ, hui affection * 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

3 Why did aU-creating nature 

Make the plant for. which we toil? 
' Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, yei n^asters iron-hearted, . ' 

Ldlling at your jovial boards; 
Think how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets your cane affofds.' 

4 (*')Is there, as ye sometimes tell us, 

Is there one who reigns on high ? 
Has he bid you buy and sell us, . ^ 

Speaking from hi^ throne the sky ? ' 
Ask him, if your^ knotted scourges, ^ 

Matches, blood-extorting screws. 
Are the means that rft*/y urges 

Agents of his will to Use ? • 

5 {^ Hark I he answer?,^ — wild tornadoes, 

Strewing yonder sea'yviih wrecks ; : . ' 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows. 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseernJ5 what vexation^ 

Afric's sons jshould undergo, 
Fixed their tyrants' habitatidns - ' ^ 

Where his whirlwinds answer — no. 

6 By o^jr blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks received the chain ; 
By the miseries that we tasted, . ' 

Crossing in your barks the main ; 
By obr sufferings since ye brought us 

To the. man-degrading mart ; . 
All, sustained by patience, taught us 

Only by a broken heart. 
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7 Deem our Dat'ion brutes no longer, 
Till some riason ye,shalt find 
Worthier of resard, and stronger 

Than the ediour of our kind. 
Slaves ofgoldf whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all yoUr.boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelings, , 
Ere you proudly question durs ! 

Ccfwper* 

6. Marco Bpzzarisy tlie Epamnondas of Modern 
Greece, 

Sle fell in an attack upon the Turkish Camp, at Lttpi, the site 
e ancient Phttiea, August i^ 1823, and expired in the moment 
of Tictory. His last words weroT-** To die for liberty is a pleasure, 
and not It pain."] 

1 At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the. hour, 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance- bent, 

Should tremble at his power; .. 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

Jn dreams his song of triumph heard ^ 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then press'd that monarch's throne,— a king f 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 

2 An hour passed on — ^the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — to Hear his sen^ty's shriek, 
, (**) " To arms ! they come ! the Greek I the Greek !" 
He woke-^to die midst flame and smoke, 
And ^out, and groan, and sabre stroke^ 
And death shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; . 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band j 
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{^) "Strike — till the last anm^d foe expires, 
Strike — for your altars and. your fires, 
Strike; — for the green graves iaf'y oar .sires, 
God — and your native laadJ- ^ 

3 'They fought^ike,brav« men, long and well, 

They piled that grouhd with Moslem slain. 
They conquered^-but Bozzdris fejl, ' 
^Bleeding at ev-ery vein. -• . . . '. ^ 

His iewTsarvivitig comradfiis.siiw, .\ \ 
His_smi[e,'Vhen ?*mig tljeii: prcjpd hurrab, , 

And the red field wa's won; -/ 
Tlwin saw in death- bis eyelids close 
Calmly, asto^'a night's repose,* * 

Like' flowers at set df' sun. " . *^ , -^ ■ 

4 *Come to the bridal chsrniber. Death } * . 

Come to the mother, Hyben*§He fpefej - 
For the first tin^e^* her first-born^s breath ;-t 

Come-.wben the\>lessed seals .^' - 

Wbicir clos^ the pestilence are- broke, ■ 
And crowded . cities wailits , stroke ; . : 

Come in. consu|anpliqn'rf ghastly form^.: . 
The eartbguake, shock, the ocean stQTiQ ;--f 
Come when the heart peats bi^h 9nd Warm, 
. With 'hanquet'-song, and d'£(rice, -and wiiTe, 
And thoti 8irt terrible ; the -tear, ^ 
The groan, Ae kpell, the pall, th^. bier, ■ 
And all We know, or dream,' dt fear '• ^ 

Of agony; are thine. • * .'•- .■*. ' ^ 

• i Bui to tbe Ji^r6, wbeo^ his sword , * ^ 

Has won the battle for the 'fr^e,<- 
Thy voice sounds Kke a^propbeVs.wptd, "^ 
And in itff h(^Ilov^ ton6s are heard ' . 

The (hanks of lijilliops yet to be. 
Sozzaris! with 4he; storied brave 

" " — ~ ' — . - ^- ■ . ^ ■■ ' - ^ . i i 

'. ' * Plaintive. (^ . - 

' . . ; .V 21. • ■ ■••-• '^ 
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«^ : * — 

Greece nurtured in ber. glory's time, 
Rest ihee — there is no prouder grave, 

Everi in her own proud dime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh ; .^ ^ 

For thou art Freedom's now, and F^m^'s-^- ., 
One of the fe^<r, the immortal, names, " . - 

That were not liprn to die. , / Halleck. 

,■ ■ • ' . • * • • ' ^ 

• , ' '''s ':' . ' .\ • • • 

7. y Now wlten fair ' iporn orient in Heaven ap- 
♦ ' pear'd\ ?. * * . • -> ' ' ,■ 

Up rose the vtctor Angels, and to afms 
The njatin trumpet sung: in -arms they §tood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host, 
6 Soon^bandeci^ others' fro^ri the dawping bills 
LookM round, and scouts each co^st light ai;med scour. 
Each quarter j to dfescry the distant foe, . 
Where lodg'd, or Whither fled,' or if for fight, . 
In motibtfor in. halt : him sod'n they D^et 
10 Under spread ehfeigits moving nigi;^, in'.|slow 
But fiirpi battalion ; ^ack with speedieTst sajl . 
Zophlel, df Cherubiih A^ swiftest \^ipg, • '. 
Came fly'ingj aiad in mrd air aloud* thus'cry'd. 
(iOo) < 'Arm, Warriors, ^nn/or^A^— the foe at hand, 
15 Whorti fled wejhouglit, wHl^ save lis lopg pursuit 
This day ; fear. not. his flight : so, fhick.a.cloud 
He comes,^ add sealed in -his f^ce I>ee 
. Sad resohition and secure ; let each' . ' 
His adamantine coat g«^d weli,--and each 
20 Fit wefl hjs helm, — gripe fast his. Ga;bid shield, ^ - 
Bbrne ev'nbr hjgh ; for this day will pour down, 
If I conjecture ought, nof drizzling showeTj . 
But rattling atorm of aI:^ws•barl)d with Gre.V . 
(J So warn'd he them, aware*tlien(isfelveSiand soon 
25 In order, quit of ajr impediment; •. , 

Inkant, witliout disturb; they took alarm. 
And onwarc} niove, emBaitled : when behold, 
Not distant far, with heavy, pace the foe 
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Approaching, gross and huge^ in hollow cube, 
30 Training his devilish enginel-y, impard < 

On every side witli shado.wiDg.^q^adrons deep, 
Tq. hide th^ Jraiid. . At interview both,istood 
A while ; but suddenly at he.ac} app^jar'd 
Satan, and thus was. neard commanding loud. 
S5{^y^ Vanova RET, to. right ar^J jfeft'tbe front upfold ; 
'. . Th^t all may see\^ho hate us, hovy wie seek 
Peac^ aTid<;orr>poSure,.an4*witJi open breast 
Stand ready to -rejceive xh^i,jf they \\ke , ■ 
Our overture^, agd tqrn not back |)ervei*se.' 
. * '!'/'• '• ". . ' • Miiion. 

26] Pag;el25. E(f)pre3sion\\ , • -' ^ 

The ExcTci^es arrange^ in.thia class b'elpng fo the general head 
of the pathetic. and delicate. A» this 'has been partly aiiticipatecl 
under irnotjier head of th^" 'Exercises^ and as the mann'cr of execn- 
tion ill this case depends wholl^y oh 'emotion,* th^re caii be little as-» 
sistance rendtlred by si notatidn. \Before readtrtgKthe pieise^s in this 
class, the remarks of tJ^e Analysis "p. i26-*-)S8^5h<mld'be review- 
ed; and \h» -mind 'should ^e prejiared [to feel the i^pirit of each 
piece, by. entering fully inteihe cironinstailces of the case. 

1 .'. Genesis iLiv. JudaVs speech to Joseph, 

' 18 *Then Judah- came near untex hini, and said, O 
my lorda let thy. sep\*ant, I pray thee, ^peak a word in my 
Jord's ears, and let not tbin^ ang'e? burn againsf thy s<er- 
vjint : for tbou Vt evemas Phnraoh.— 19 My lord asked 
his servants^' say injg, •Have y<^ a fetW, on a brother.? — 
20 And w€i sai-d unto my lord, We b«ive a father, an old 
man, and a thildof'his old a^e?*, alittFe^ohe : and his broth- 
er ig rfcW, autj he'^lone is left c^f his motli^r,' and his fa- 
ther /oWA him.— 21 And. thou s^idst uDfb'thy servants, 
Bring him clown unto we, that. I may set ,mine.eyes upon 
him.-r^2£ And we said -unto; my lord, Xhe ^^d cannot 

__j_^ — 1_ — , ; . > ■ ■ ,. : ' — 

. ' *The reader is again desired to bear in mind that in extracts 
from the Bible, as' well as other books,. lialic Avordo denjote empha- 
■ 818. •. • ^ . ■ "; ' ' ' 
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leave his father : for if he ^ould leave his father, his 
father would die. — ^23 And thou saidst unto thy servants, 
Except your youngest brother ^.ome down with you, ye 
shall see my iace' no more«~^'4 And it came to pass, 
when we c^me.up unto thy .s^ryaht my father, we told 
bim the words of my lord. — 25 And* obr father said, Go 
again an4 buy its fi liuM f0pd'.-^26 And ive saFd, We 
cannot go down : < if our youngest ^^otHer be with lis, then 
will we go down ; for we niay not se^'the man's face„ex' 
cept our youngest brother be with ns.---27 And thy ser- 
vant my father saH Unto us, Ye kDo>v,ihat my. wife bejar 
me two $ons;T-^28 And the* one went out' from' me, and 
I said. Surety he^ is tqr^ m pieces^} and I saw him not 
since r-r-Sjd And i/ ye tak'^ thii ' also from me, and mis- 
chief befajl A>m, ye sliall bring down my grey, hairs with 
sorrow 4o the ^rave»-*-30 Now ther,e(orie when*! come 
to thy servant my father, and the'lad be not with us; 
(seeing that his K^e is bound, dp in jhe latTs life^)= — ^31 It 
shall (Sme to |)ass, whfen he seeth" that the lad' is not with 
us, that he ' wiH cUe i -and thy servants, shiill'. bring down 
the grey .hairsr oT th^ servant oar. falter with sorrow to the 
grave.— r32 For. thy servant hecj^tme- surety for. the lad 
unto my fithei-, saying, If,! bring hrm not unto tfaee, then 
I shall bear the^' blsfme to my fathffer forever*-^3 Now 
therefore, I pray thee, let .thy servant* abide instead of the 
lad, a bond-man to my ford ;' and let the lad go up with 
his'brethren.-r-34 For how»sbaU T go up to -my. father, 
and the lad be npt- with me.?- lest peradventul-e I see. the 
evil that shall come on njy father. ' / , ' 

2. <f4^^^* ^^^* Joseph disdo^nghimllf. 

1. Then Jx)seph jco.uld'BQt refrain, bittfself before all 
thetn that, stood byTiim ; arid he cried, C^Use every man 
to go ocit from me. And there stood no man with him 
while Joseph made himself known 'unt(5 his, brethren, — 2 
And he weptaloqd j ^xvi the Egyptians and the bouse of 
Pharaoh heafd.-~'-3 And 'Jose'plx jaid unto his brethren, 
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I am Joseph ; doth my father y el live ? And his breth- 
ren could not answer him ; for they w©re troubled at his 
presenc^. — 4 And Joseph ^aid' unto hi^ brq^liren, Come 
near to me I pray you : and they came near.. And he 
said, J I am Joseph ygurbwthtrfVihom you sold into Egypt, 
6 Now tlifirefbre . be dot 'grievt^, nor angry with your- 
selvesj'that ye sold rjie hither: for Gorf 'did send me be- 
fore, yoa to preserve life. ^ PoA these/two yeaVs-hath the 
famine be^nin the land : arid yet-there' ate fivje yeais, in 
the ^^hichjhere; shall, be neifBer earing' nor harvest. . 7 
And G©/d sejatme befordypu, to piteserve you J^ posterity 
in the efarthVandtosWe jrour iive§ by a^gre^ deUverance. 
8 So n3ow it jvas not yQ»^dhat.«s^nt m'e hither 'bwt God: 
and beipaih made'^me a father. to^Phafabh,' and lord of 
oil his hbus6; ^and a r^ler^throughout all the land of Egypt. 
Haste ye, aqd go up te my father^ «nd say.tflito him, 
Thus saiih thy 6oo Joseph; God'.hath Qfi^de me J6rd of all- 
Egypt; cbme^ov^n * unto me,- tarry not: > 10 And thou 
shalt dwelf'in tlje land ofGbshe^, and tbou "sbalt be near 
uuto rae,'tbou, and thxcniidrenj.atid'thy child rc^n'^ child- 
ren, and thy.flo^ik^,, and thy herds^ and all that^tliou 4iast : 

II And there wit] I iTouHsfap thee, (foryet therp are five 
years of fapihte,) l^st ;rbou, and, (by hqusehold^ and all 
that thoirhastrcoiiie to povefiy.; l^vi^nd" Bfehold, your 
eyes-5€c, ^rid Ae eyes of -thy .br'olher Benjamin,' that it is 
mymou^li' that speaketh untoyoo.*- :^13 Atid'ye shall tell 
my father. 6f. all nVy glory in Egyfil,. aiid of all that ye 
have seen ;. and ye shall hasten and brihg*tlo;ari? naj^ father 
hither. 14' And te .fell upon. his. brother Benjamin's 
ri^ck, and wept ; and Benjamin wept upon his neck._ 15 
Moreover^: h6 kissed' ajl his brethre»> and uiept upon 
them : and after th^t his -brethren laJked^with him. 

" -25 And they went up out of Egypt, and 'earlDe into 
the land of Canaan unto Jacob their ^^atlrer, -26 And told 
him saying, Jos^ieH is yet alive, and he is governor over 
all the larid^ofEgyptl And Jacob's heart /am^€d, for he 
believed them not. 27 "And they told Kini alltbe^'ords 
of Joseph^ wfaidh \ie had sadd' unco them : and When he 
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saw the waggons wliich Joseph had sent to carry him, tlie 
spirit of Jacob their father, revived : 28 And Israel said, 
It is enough ; Josf pb fp/ son 13 yet alire : I will go and 

see hira before I die. ., 

» *. 

3. The^eaih ofa'friend,: . ' 

1 I fain, would sing : — tnt^H ! I strive, in vaia. ^ 
Sighs from a breakiiig heart my .voi(;e' confound^ 
With trennbling step, toMoifi ydn weeping trainer 

1 baste^ where gleams iuDfrqar glare 'arobnd, - • 
And,, mix'^ witi^ 6t>rieks of wo,.Sie knoltspf death re- 
V sound- \ / ' . ■, /. 

2 Adiew ye lays^ that f'sincy'fi flowers' adorn, 
The soft amu^em^nt of the vacant mmd !• 

He sleeps in dust, and all th^ Mus^s niourfi, ' . 
He^ whom e^ch virtue fired, eaich grace refined. 
Friend, teacher, pattern, darjing of mtmkiad ! 
, He sleeps in -dust. - All, how shall I purstje 
My th^me. ! To heart-eonsiiming grief resign'd, 
HerexMi his recent grave I fw^ my view. 
And pouf my bitter tears,. . Ye flowery lays, adieu ! 

3 Artthpo; toy Gregory, forever iled I -. , 
, And am I left t(i unavaflihg wo ! ' * • • 

When fortune's Storms assail this weary hetidi ^ 
Where cares fong" since, have shed unliuiely spow, 
Ah, now for corrifort whltheVshall I go ! ' 
' No more thy spothirig voice my anguish. cheers : 
Thy^ placid eyes with -smiles no" longer ^low. 
My hopes to cherish, and ^Bay my fears. • 
Tis meet that I should, nwyum : flow forllj afresh my tears. 

Beattie. 

4. / ' ^eSabhaih. ' ' " 

How stUl the morriiDg of the hallowed day, ! 
Mute is the voicd of rural labour, hush'd 
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The ploughboy's whislle, and tlm milkmaid's song. 
The scythe lies gliijecing in t!;ie.diewy' wreath 
5 Of tedded grass, mingkid Wjth. fa'drtig flowers, 
That y ester morn blooni'd weaving in the breeze : 
The faintest Soiiods. at tract the* ear,— the huni 
Of early , bee; .liie trickling oftbe- devf , 
The distant bleatliig, midway Up the hifl. ' / 

'10 Calmness. seenrig thron'd on yon uryng'ving cloud. 
To him who wanders o'erthe upland leas', . 
Th^ blackbird's note coines toeJlowei:>^om thejlale, 
■ Antl^Weeter frora'the sky *th^' gladsome lark ' 
\^.arf)]es his heaven-tuny- song';- thfe lulling brbok 

15 Murniurs more gefitl/dowki the dedp-sunk gleu ; 
\yhile from yon lowly noofy ^'hosTe curling sml>ke 
O'ier jiibunts the mist, is'hear^,.at intervals, 
. The voice of psalhne, the simple soag of praise. 
' ' With dove-like wings Peace o'er yoBi yilwge broods: 

20 The dizzying mill-wheel rests; Ihe anvil's^din 
Has cjeas'd ; all, all around V5 quielnegs. 
Less jfe^grfut on this d?iy( the limpihg Wre \ - 
Stqps^ and Ipoksjback,* and- stops, an^d. looks on man, 
- Her tjeadliest foe j^^-the'toil*- worn hor^e set free, 

25 Unheedfulofthe pastiire, rokfiasatiargev 




i,iD0Tnrag ray. 
ist enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbatjp ! thee I haS^ the poortnan's day. 
30 On'other days, the man of tdil is doom'd 
To cat his jpyle^s bread,. Jon^,- the grouud 
Both seat and bqardi — sctieen'd from the* wihter^s cold 
Add summer's neSt,. by, nfeighbouripg hedge or tree ; 
Bu^ on this day, embospm'd in his hpme^ ,. ' 
35 He fihafes the frugal raicai with Ihpse.he loves ; 
, With those he Ipvels h'e^^ares the hearlifeltjpy 
Of giving thanks'to'God,-^not thanks of forni, 
. A word.anc} argviraace, but reverently, 
With covered face and* upward fearnest ^yeu' 
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40 Hail, Sabbath ! thee 1 hail, the poor man's day. 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The fliorniog air, p.iirc frojn the city's sitiok^. 
As wandering slowly np tlie river's bank, 
He meditaies^on him whose power.he marks 

45 In each green tree that proudly spreads the boMgh, 
And in tl>e tiny dew-bent flowers that bidom' 
Around the rools^ aod while be iWWveys 
With elevated joy eaphvVural ckarm, 
He'hppesy (yet fear? pfetpump^^ic^n in Ae h&pe.) 

60 That herfven <nay.be one Sabbath without eVid.'. 
But Qow'his ste^js a welconie sound recallii: 
Soieinn, the .knfell from ycinder ancient pile ^ 
Fills a)l th0 air, inspiring jpyfui awe' ; ; .' • ' 
The throng moves "slowly (J^er the tomb-pav'drground: 

56 The aged ma,n,-the bowed down, the blind 

Led by the thoughtless boy, and be who breatlies 
With pain) and ey^s the n^w-made grave^wellrpleas'd; 
These, mingled *w]th the young,, the gay, approach 
/ Thf house of Gpd ^ these,' spite of all their ills, 

60 A glow of gladness pixit^e ; witb 'saQrft praise 
They enter in : a plg^cid stillness reigns ;* •, 
Until the pnan otGody worthy the han>€, 
Op6fis the booH, and,- with impressive voice, 
The wteekly portipu reads'. ' ' .^^ • i 

;. ^ , .; ' . -- • ^Grahnme. 

6. The Bmi^l of Sir Johfi Moorei.^ 

1 Not a drum was heardj not a.fuaerat Qpte, 

As his corse {o* the ramparts we hupriied^ . 

Not a soldiei* 'discharged his fare weH'shot ^ . 

O'er thf grav^ >yliere ^qr Hero wa^^ buVied. 

2 We binrjed him* darkly V ,at de8,d*of nigl«, 

The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the' struggling rtioOn^eams' misiy light, 
And the fantei;n dimly burning. ' 
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3 No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in ishroud we wound him ! 
But he lay— ^Kke a waf^iof taking hi^ r«st — 
With his nYartial cloak around hini ! . . 

4 Few and short were die prayers we said, 

. Anfl we'spoke n6t a,' word of sorrow^ 
But we steadfastly gazed pn the face of the dead, 
* • j\ni we bitterly thought oi ihe; motrow-^ 

• b. We thoiigW^as \Kt^ hollowed Jiis jwrrow bed, 
And*igmQothed.do\vn his lonely p;illQw — ^ 
. How thej5>e and tbp stranger woiild'trearfo-'er his head, 
Arid «(?c far a way ^ on the billaw ! . • 

5 ''^ Lightly, they'll talk of the spirit ahat'sgone, . 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But Bothing^ he'll reqk, ifthey let'him sleep on 
- In (Ue'gfave^where a Briton has laid him." 

7 But half of dui*^ heavy '^task was. done, 

When (he cfock toll'd the hour- for retiring, 

And we heard the distant and randgm gun, , ^ 

That the foe was Suddenly firing-r- / ^ 

S^lotv'lyand.sadly.we laid'bim dpwn, ' 

Froni the fitfld of his fame fresh gnd gory ! ^ 
We carved.nota Irne, we raised not a stohe^ 
■ Butleft him— alone, wjth his glory !. .. 

" • • ' . ■ ■• •• * • ' * .% 

\6. . Eve lattt^niing tjye loss ofjPurudise. ' 

" O unexpected stroke^ worse than of Death ! 

. Must 1 thus leave tliee, paradise'f fhu^ leave 
Tliee, i\ative soil, the^e happy walk? and shades. 
Fit l>appt of Gods.'*' where' liay bop6 to spend, 
Quief tl^ougii sad; tSae respite of tha^^day - 

^ Thsil tniTSt .be nWtal to lis' both. O flowers, 

^ That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and- my last 
At ev'n, which! bred.up wifti tender^ hand 
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10 From the first opening bud, and gave ye names. 
Who now shall rearyou to the sun, or rank "- 
Your tribes, and water fronoi the ambrosial fount ? 
Thee lastly, \nuptial.bp^'rf by me. adofn'd. 
With whatu«> sight or snjell Was sweett, from tbee 

15 How shall 1 part,' and whil^ipr wahder doWn ■ 
Into a .'kJwer *worid, tQ* this obscure 
And wild ? how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pai 6,^ accustoni'^d to icnmortai fr'uks ?" - 
^ ''. ' . , . ' 

' f 7* • Soliloquy df'Hamlefs Uncled 

' ( Q )0h ! nay »offence-is rank^ it smells tb'heavfen ; 
It hafh thtj primal, leldest fcOirse upon't, 
A brother's, murder !—Fmy I cannjot^ ' \ 
Though in(*rmati6n be as sharp as 'twill, < 
5 My stropger guilt defeats my strong intent : 

And" like "rf man to d0uble, business bounds 
^ I stand in pai^e whera 1 shall first begiOi 
- And both neglect. (^) What if this cursed hand 
W^re thicker than itself wi$h brother's bloQd ; . 
10 Is there not rain eno^h in the svJ^et heaVens 

To wash* it white as, snow? AVhereto feerves mercy, 
But' to confrbnt the' vissi^e 6fx)^eQcfe ?'\ 
And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force. 
To be iforestalled^ ere' we cdme to .fall, \ . ^ 
15 ,0r pardqn'4 l>^'ng down fr^Th^n I'll \odk tip ; 
TVIy fault is^ast.-^Bujbh, wiiat form of prayer 
* Can servie my turn^?^ "Forgivj^me my foul pntirder !" 
That cffnwo^ be ; siriee 1 anri fetjll possess'd 
Of thos^s effecHs forwljich 1 rfirf the ni6rd-er, . 
20 My cr(3\vi], min6 own ambition;, and my queen. 
X May one be.pardon'd, a,rtd retain the ofifehce? 
In the corrupted currents of ^Ais wo(;ld, 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft 'tis seen, %e "wicked prFze itself ^ ' 

25 Buys outnhe law : but 'tis not soxtbbve ; . 
.There, is rio.^hufBing ; there, the .action lies 
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In his true nature ; and we ourselves compell'd. 
Even to the teeth aqd- forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.— What thin ? — what rdsts ? 

SO Try what repentance can .: what oan it not f 
Yet what ean it, when one cannot repent ? 
(p) O wretched state S oh hosom, black as death ! 
Oh littied soul ; that^ struggling to be free, 
Art^pre ^ngclg'd 1 Help, angds ! make assay ! 

35 Bow, stubborn knees i ,and, hjeart, with strings of steel. 
Be soft as sinew^of (he new-born babe ! 
Air may .be well. 
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1. MAxr. XIV. — 22 And straightway Jesns constrain- 
ed liis disciples to get into a ship, and to go .before him 
unto tie other side, wjiile he sent ihe^ multitudes away. 
23 And when he had seiit the multitudes away, he went 
up into a mountam apart to f>ray : and wh^p the evening 
was come, he was there alone. 24 Buf the ship was 
now io the midst of tiie ^ea, tossed with waves : for the 
wind was contrary ^ -2$ And in the fourth watch of the 
night Je^s went unt6 th^m, walking on the; sea. 26. And 
when the disciples ^law' him walking on the sea, they w^re 
troubled, /saying. It 13 ^ spirit ; ^nd' they cri^d out for 
fear. 27 But straightway Jesus spake unto tfeem, say- 
ing. Be of good . cheer ; it/is//;>be not rttfrdid. 28 And 
Peter answeted him aud said, Lord', if it be thou, bid me 
come gnto thee on the water^ .^9 Aridtb^^saicl, Cdme. 
And when Peter was come^;down dut of the sbip> he 
walked on the water, to g6 to Jesus. . '30 But when he 
saw the wind boist^rpus, he was afraid ; and beginning 
to sink,'ha cried, saying. Lord, \yd^c lii^. 31 And. imme- 
diately Jesus 'str^tphed fprtl^.his hand, and paught him, 
and said uoto him, Q thou pf little /aith, wherefore didst 
thou ddvHf t^ And when fhey were cqme into the 
ship, the wind ceased. 33 Then they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him, saying. Of a ^ruth tliou 
art the Son of God. * 
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2. Matt. xvii. — 14 And when tbej were come to 
tbe multitude^ there .came to him a certain man kneeling 
down to him^ and sajing, 15 I^ord, have percy on mjr 
sdn ; ibr he b lunatic, .and sore vexed, for oft-times 
he falleth into the^re, and oft^into the wtUer., 16 And 
I brought hhn to tliy disc»|>le8, and they could not cure 
him. 17 Then- JesuA answered and said, O faithless 
and perversa generation, .how long shall I 'be with you ? 
bow long shall I suffec^ you? -Bring him hitlier io fi»^. 
18 And Jesus rebuked the devil, and he departed oiit'of 
him : and the child was cui:ed' from tha4 very hour.^ 19 
Then came the disciples to Jesus .apart, and j-said, Why 
could not u^^ cast hioh out? * 20 And J^sus s^id unto 
them^; Because of your unbeliif: for veiiily I say unto 
you, If ye have faitVas a grain of mustard-s^ed, ye shall 
say unto this mdun^am. Remove hence to yonder place ; 
dLudit shjiU'reitiOYe ; and. nothing shall be impojssible un- 
to you.- ' . . , •' 

3..Matt. xviii..-i-23 Therefpre is the kingdom of 
heaven likened unto. a certain king/ whichf would take ac- 
count of his servants. .24 And wb'cn he had begun to 
reck6n, OQe was brought unto hitp^ Which oyved him ten 
thousand taWts^ 25«i3ut forasmuch as he had not to 
pay, his lord commdhded him to be sold, and his wife 
and children,* aft(l all that he hsld, atid payment to be 
made. '26 The 'servant therefore fell down and wor- 
shipped bip;^ saying,'l/drd, htive patience ^ith me, and I 
will pay tbee* all.'- 27 Then the iord.bf that servant was 
moved with, corripasaio^/ancl loosed him, jfnd forgave^im 
the debt. 28 Biit the same servant went outy^nd found 
one of his fellow -servants, \Jfhicb. owecl him a hundred 
pence ; and he laid h^rids on him, and toqk him by tbe 
throat, saying, Pdv .me that thou o west; 29 And his 
fellow-servant fell xlowhc at his feet, ' add besought him, 
saying, flave patieHce^wh me, and'! -will 'pay thee all. 
SO And fie would npt : but went and cast him into pris- 
oni till he. should pay tbe debt. .31 So when bis fel- 
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low-servants saw what was done, they were very sorry, 
and came and told unto their lord all that was done. 
32 Then his lord, after that be had called him, said unto 
him, O thou wicked servant, I forgave the^ all that debt, 
because thou de^irest itie': 33 Shouldst not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow-sservant, even as I had 
pity on t|iee ? ^ 

4. Matt, xx.— 25 But Jesus called them unto him, 
and said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them, and they that are^ great exer- 
cise authority upon them. 26 But it shall not be so 
among you : but whosoever will be greatamong you, let 
him be your minister ; 27 And whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be youJ* servant : 28 Even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 29 And as 
they departed from Jericho, a' great multitude followed 
him. ' 

30 And behold, two blind men sitting \)y the way- 
sidcj when they heard that Jism passed by, cried out, 
saying. Have mircy on us, O Lord, thou son -of David. 
31 And the multitude rebuked theni, because they should 
hold their peace : but they cried , t*he more, saying. Have 
mircy on usj O Lord, thou son of David.' 32 And Jesus 
stood still, and called them, and saiS, What will ye that 
I shall dd unto you ?. 33 They Bay unt6 him. Lord, that 
our iyes may be opened. 34 So Jesus had compassion 
on them, and toiiched their eyes : and immediately their 
eye's received sight, and they followed him. , 

5. Matt. xxi.7-'23 And when he was come into the 
temple, the chief priests and the elders of the people came 
unto him as he was teaching, and said. By what authbrity 
doest thou these things? andwhog^^re thee this authori- 
ty ? 24 And Jesus answered and said unto them,, I also 
will ask you one thing, which if ye tell me, I in like wise 
will tell you by what authprity I do these things. 25 The 

22 ' 
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baptism of Jdhn, whence was it ? from heaven, pr of 
mi^n f And they reasoned with themselves, saying, If 
we shall say, From heaven ; he will say unto us, Why did 
ye not then believe himf S6 But if we shall say. Of 
men ; we fear the people : for ail bold John as a pf ophet. 
27 And they answered Jesus, anc^ said. We cannlot tdlL 
And he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what au- 
thority I do these things. 

28 But what think ye f A certain man had two sons; 
and he came to the first, <Bnd said. Son, go work to-day 
in my vineyard. 29 He answered and said, I .will not ; 
but afterward he repented, ai^d weiit. 30 And he came 
to the second, and said, likewise. And lie answered, I go, 
sfr : and went ndt. 31 vWhether of themTtwain did the 
will of his father ? They say unto him, The JirsL Jesus 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto .you, That the publicans 
and the harloti^ go into the kingdom of God before you. 

6. Matt. XXV.— 31 When the Son.of Man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory : 32! And before him 
shall be gatherecl' all nations.: aiid he shall separate them 
one from another, as a. shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats : 33 And he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left. 34 Then shall the King 
say unto them on his'Yight haiJd, Cdme, ye blessed of my 
Father, ipberit the kingdom prepared for J'ou from the 
foundation of the world j 55 For., I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink : I wai.a stranger, and ye took me in : 36 Naked, 
and ye clothed me : 1 was sick, arid ye visited me : I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me. .^7 Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying. Lord, whin sawwe-thee 
an hungered, arid fed theef or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ? . 38 fVhin saw we thee a stranger, and took thee 
in ? or naked, and clothed thee ? 39 Or whin ifeaw we 
thee sick, or in prison, an,d came gnto thee ? 40 And 
the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily, I say 
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unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these ray brethreriy ye have done it unto m^. 
41 Then shall he say also unto therii on the left hand, 
Depctrt from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepar* 
ed for the devil and his angels: 4'i For I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave^ me nb hjeat : I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink: 43 1 was a stranger, and ye took 
me not in : naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not.' 44 Then shall they also 
answer him, saying, Xiord, whin s^w we thee an hunger- 
ed, or atHirst,. or ^ stra^jger, or naked, or sibk, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto thee? 45 Then shall 
he answer them, saying, Verily, I say unto you. Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of ihes^y ye did it not 
to mi, '46 .And these shallgo away into everlasting pim- 
ishment : but the righteous into life -eternal* 

7. Acts xii. — 5 Peter therefore wask^pt in prison : 
but prayer was made without ceasing of . the church unto 
God for him. 6 And when Herod wotild have brought 
him forth, the sartie' night Peter was sleeping between 
two soldjers, bqund-wiCh two chains; and the keepers 
before the door kept the prison. 7 And behold, the an- 
gel of the Lord came upon hiili, and a iiglijt shined 'in the 
prison; and he smote Peter on the side, and raised him 
up, saying, Ajisfi- up quickly. And his chains /eH off 
fron? hils hands. 8 And the angel -sajd unto him. Gird 
thyself, and bind on tby'isandals ; and so he did. And he 
saith unt6 him, Cast thy garment about Ihee, and follow 
me. 9 Alid he went outj adcl followed him, and wist not 
that it wais true which was done by the angel ;. but thought 
he sawa vision.. 10 When they were past the first and 
the second ward, they came unto the irpn ,gate that lead- 
eth unto the city; which openied to them of his own ac- 
cord:: and they ^ent out, and 'passed on through one 
.street : and forthwith the angel departed from him. 1 1 
And when Peter was come to himself, he said, Now I 
know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent his dngel, and 
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hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod, and from 
all the expectation of the people of the Jews« 12 And 
when he had considered the thing, he came to the house 
of Mary the mother of John, whose surname was Mark ; 
where many were gathered together, praying. 13 And 
as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel came 
to hearken, named Rhoda. 14 And when she knew Pe- 
ter's voice, she opened not tlie gate for gladness, but 
ran in, and told how P^^er stood before the gate. 15 And 
they said unto her. Thou art maid. ' But she constantly 
affirmed that it was even so. Then said they, It is his 
angel. 16 But Peter continued knocking. And when 
they had opened the door, and saw him, they were as- 
tonished. 17 But he beckoning unto them with the hand 
to hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lbrd 
had brought him out of the prison. And he said, Go 
shew these things yinto James, and to the brethren.. And 
he departed, and went into another place. 

8, The Siege of Calais. 

Edward HI. after the battle' of Gressy, laid siege to 
Galais. He had fortified his oam() in so impregnable a 
manner, that pH the efforts of France proved ineffectual 
to raise the siege, or throw succour^ into the city. The 
command devolving upon Eustace St..' Pierre, a man of 
mean birth, bgt of exalted virtue, he offered to capitulate 
with Edward, provided be permitted them to depart with 
life and liberty. Edwarjd, to. avoid the imputation of cru- 
elty, consented to sparp thebulk of the* plebeians, provid- 
ed they delivered up to him six of their principal citizens 
with halters, about their necks, as victims of due atone- 
ment for tha^ spirit of rebellion with which they had in- 
flamed the vufgar. When hi^ messenger, Sir Waker 
Mauny, delivered the terms, consternation and pale dis- 
may were impressed on every countenance. To a long 
and dead silence, deep sighs and groans succeeded; till 
Eustace St. Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, thus 
addressed the assembly 5 — " My friends, we are brought 
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to great straits this day. We must either yield to the 
terms of our cruel and ensnaring conqueror, or give up our 
tender infants, our wives, and daughters, to the bloody 
and brutal Justs, of the violating sdidiers. Is there any 
expedient left, whereby we may avoid the guilt and infa- 
my of ^delivering up those who have suffered every mise- 
ry with you, on the one hand, or the desolation and lior- 
ror of a packed city, on the other ? There is, my friends ; 
there is one expedient left ! a gracious, an 'exiJelJent, a 
godlike expedient left I Is -there any here to whom vir- 
tue is dearer than life ? Let him offer himself an obla- 
tion for the safety of his people ! He shall not fail of a 
blessed approbation from that Power who offered up his 
only Son for the salvation of mankind." He spoke ; — 
but a universal silence ensued. Each man looked around 
for the example of that virtue and magnanimity which 
all wished to approve in themselves, though they wanted 
the resolution. At length St, Pierre resumed, " I doubt 
not but there are many here as ready,-. nay, more zealous 
of this martyrdom than I can be ; though 'the, station to 
which I ani raised by the captivity of Lord Vienne, im- 
parts a right to be the first in giving my life for your sakes. 
I give it freely!; I give it cheerfully. • Who cofnes next ? 
— "Your son," exclaimed a youth not yet come to ma- 
turity .r—" Ah! my child!" cried St. Piefre; "I am then 
twice sacrificed. — But no^; J have rather begotten thee 
a second time. Thy ^eal-s are. few, but full, .my son. 
The victim of virtue has reached the utmost purpose and 
goal of mortality. Who next, my friends ? This is the 
hour of heroes." — " Your kinsman," cried John de Aire. 
— ^" Your kinsman," cried Jajnes Wissant. — " Your kins- 
man," cried Peter Wrssarit. — "Ahl!" exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, " why was not I a cit- 
izen of Calais ?" The sixth victim was still wanting, but 
was quickly supplied by lot, from numbers who wiere now 
emulous of so ennobling an example. The keys of the 
cky were then delivered to Sir Walter. He took the six 
prisoners inib his custody ; then ordered the gates to be 
V 22* 
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opened, and gave charge to his attendants to conduct the 
remaining citizens, with their families, through the camp 
of the EngUsh. Before they departed, however, thejr 
desired permission to take ihe last adieu of their deliver- 
ers. What a parting ! whut a sceiie ! they crowded with 
their wives and children about St. Pierre and his fellow- 
prisoners. They embraced ; t^Jey clung around ) they 
fell prostrjate before them.; they groaned ; they wept aloud; 
and the' joiat clamour of their mourning paissed the gates 
of the city, and was beacd throughout the English camp. 

9. Extract of a Sermon of Robert Robinson. 

Col. it 8. — Beware lest aay jnan spoil yoa through philosophy and vain deceit. 

" Beware lest any man spoil you" . . . What ! is it 
possible to spoil a Christian ?^ Indeed it is. A Chris- 
tian may" spoil himself, as. a beautiful complexion or a 
proper shape may be rendered disagreeable, by circum- 
stances of dress or tKicleaoIiivess ; he may be spoiled .by 
other people,' just as a straight child nrfay b^ made crook- 
ed, by the negligence oT his nurse ; or exactly as a sweet 
tempered youth may.b^ made suily or insolent, by a cru- 
el master.' " Beware lest any man spoil yop." Is it 
possible for wholp societies of Christians to be -spoiled ? 
Certainly it is. Nothing is easier. . .They may spoil one 
another,, as, in a family, th:P temper of one single person 
may spoil the peace of tt^e whole ; or as in a school, one 
trifling or turbulent master may spoil the education and 
so the usefulness, throu^ life, of twQ,or three hundred 
pupils, successiv^y committed to^ his injudicious treat- 
ment. All human constitutions^ even the most excellent, 
have seeds of imperfections in them, some iriixtures of 
folly, which naturally tend to weaken and destroy ; and 
ihough this is not the case with the Christian religion it- 
self, which is the wisdom of God without any mixture of 
human folly ; yet even this pure religion, like the pure 
juice of the grape, falling into the hands of depraved 
men, may be perverted, and whole societies may embrace 
Christianity thus perverted. 
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Beware lest any man spoil you through . . . what i* 
Idolatry, blasphemy, profligacy ? No. Christians are 
in very little danger from great crimes; but beware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy. What hath phi- 
losophy done, that the apostle should thus guard Chris- 
tianjs against it..'* Did he not know that before his time, 
while mimics were idly amusibg' one part of the world, 
and heroes depopulating another, the peaceable sons of 
philosophy disturbed nobody, but either improved man- 
kind in their schools, or sat all calm and content in their 
cells? Did he not observe that in his time Christianity 
tvas reputed folly, because tt was taught and believed by 
unlettered people j-tind tjiat if philosophers could be pre- 
vailed' on to teach it, it would have instantly acquired a 
character of wisdom ? Whether the common people had 
undeTstood it or not, they would have reckoned it wise if 
philosophers had taught it.. The apOstle 'knew all tliis, 
and, far from courting the aid of learned men to secure 
credit to t|ie Gospel, he guards Christians in the text 
against the future temptation of doing so. Had this cau- 
tion been given us by any of the other apostles, who had 
not had the advantage of a learned educaiicvi, we might 
have supposed,' they censured what they did not under- 
stand ; but this come^ from the disciple of Gamaliel.* 

28.] Page 138 — 143. Devotioridl Pottry, 

The following selection of Psalms and Hymns is- designed only 
as « specimen of the notation, partially applied here, which might be 
more extensively a]>pli9d to these compositions, when they unite the 
spirit of devotion with the elevated spjrit of p6etry. 

The C9nfinement o^the ^?»za itiakes.it itiucli more .unfavourable 
than other verse, to freedom and variety in pronunciation. The 
reader is desired, to keep in n^iojd the distinction between iiUensive 
nnd common inflection, and t6' remember that the former occurs in 
this kind of poe'try only where there is a direct question or strong 
emphasis. — In some cases only part of a. Psalm or Hymn is taken. 

* The Mlections under thh head are extended do further here, because several of 
the familiar pieces in the seoood part of tiie Exercisea Hro'good exauipl&i of repre- 
§$iUation and rketorical dialogue. 
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1. Psalm 17. l. m. 

1 What sinners value, I resign ; 
Lord, Yis enough that thou art mine i 
I shall behold thy blissfulface, 

And stand complete in righteousness. 

2 This life's a drham^ an empty show* ; 
But the bright world to which I go, 
Hath joys substantial and sincere ; 
When shall I wake and find noe there ? 

3 O •• glorious hqur ! O •• bldst abode ! 
I shall be near, and like my.Gpd ; 
And flesh and sin do more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul. 

4 My flesh shall slumber in the ground, 
Till the last trumpet's joyful sound : 
TbeD bur^t the chains with sweet surprise. 
And in my Saviour^s image rise. 

Note : Xn some of the cases where the mark of monotone oecurs, 
there is a little inflection, most commonly downwards. 

2. PsalW 93. r. m. 

1 The Lord Jehovah reigns, 
And rcwal atate maintains. 

His head^with awful glories crown'd ; 
' Array'd in robes of light, 

Begirt with Sovereign -might, 
And rays of majesty arobud. , 

2 In vain the noisy crowd, 

Like billows fierce, and loud, '. , 
Against thine empire rage and roar ; 
In vain with angry" spite 
The surly nationsfighl. 
And dash •• like waves against the siyore. 

5 Let floods and nations rage, 
And all their power engage ; 

Let swelling tides assault the sky* : 
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The terrors of ihy frown 
Shall beat their madness down ; , 
Thy throne for ever •• stands on high. 

3. Psalm 132. c. m. 

1 Arise, O King of grace, arise, . 

And enter to thy rest : 
Lo ! thy church waits with longing eyes; 
Thus to be oWn'd and blest. 

2 Enter with all thy glorious train, 

Thy Spirit and thy word ; 
All that, the, orA did once contain. 
Could no such grace afford; 

•3 Here mighty God, accept our vows ; 
Here let thy praise be spread ; 
Bless the provision of thy house, 
And fill thy pobr >viih' bread. 

4 Here let the Son of David- r^t^n, 

Let God's anoirfted shine ; 
Justice, and truth his court maintain. 
With, love and power divine. 

5 Here let him hold a lasting throne, 

And as his kingdom grows, 
Fresh honours shall adorn his crown. 
And shame confound bis foes, 

4. PsALM 135. CM. 

1 Great i? the Lord, and works unknown 

Are his divine employ ; 
But still his saints are near his throne, 
His treasure and his joy. \ 

2 All power, that gods or kings, have claim'd 

Is found with him alone ; 
But heathen gods should ne'er be nam'd 
Where our Jehovah's known.' 



^ 
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3 Which of the stocks and stones they trust 

Can give them showers of ritin 9 
In vain they worship glitt'ring duit^ 
And pray to gdd in vain. 

4 Ye nations, know the living God, 

Serve him with faith and fear ; 

He makes the churches his abode, 

And claims your honours there. 

6. Psalm 139. l. m. 

1 My thoughts, before they are my own, 
Are to ray God distinctly known ; 
He knows the words I mean to speak. 
Ere from my op'ning lips they break. 

2 Ama •• zing knowledge, vast and great ! 
What large extent !- what lofty height ! 
]\fy soul, with all the powers I boast. 

Is in the boundless prospect •• iosU 

3 Oh may these thought« posses^ my breast, 
Where'er I rove, where'er! rest ; 

Nor let my weaker passions dare ..- 
Consent to sin, -for God is there. 

6. Psalm 146. l. p. bt. .• 

1 I'll praise my Maker with/my breath ; 
And, when my voice is lost in death, 

Praise shall employ my nobler powers : . 
My days of praise shall ne'er be p,ast, [ 
While life,' and thpught, antl b^ihg last, 

Or imiiiortality enduriBs. 

2 Why should I laake a man my trust ? 
Prince^ must d)e, and turn to dust : 

Vain is the help of flesh and blood ; 
Their breath departs, their pomp and pow'r, 
And thoughts all" vanish in an hour ; ^ 

Nor can they hiake their promise good. 
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3* Happy the maa whose hopes rely 
On Israel's God; he made the sky, 

And earth, and seas, with alt their train ; 
His truth forever stands, secure; ^ 
He saves th' opprest, he feeds the poor ; 
And none shall find his promise vain. 

7. Hymn 142, Book t 

1 Like sheep we went astray, 

And broke the fold of God ; 
Bach wand'ring in a different way, 
But all the doumward road. ^ 

2 How dreadful was the hour, 

W^en God our wand'rings laid, 

And did at once his vengeance pour 

Upon the Shepherd's he^d ! ' 

3 How glorious was the grace, 

When Christ sustain'd the stroke ^ ' 
His life and blood the Shepherd pays, 
A ransom for the flock. 



8. Hymn 14, Book ii. 

1 Welcome, sweet day of re^t, 

That saw- the Lord arise ; 
Welcome to this reviving breast. 
And these rejoicing eyes ! 

2 One day amidst the place 

Where my dear God hath been, 
Is sweeter than ten thousand days 
Of pleasura'ble sin. 

3 My willing soul would stay 

Jn such a frame- as this ; 
And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting blissV 
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9. Hymn 76, Book ii. 

1 Hosanna to the Prince of light, 

That clolh'd himself in clay ; 
EnterM the iron gates of death. 
And tore the bars away. 

2 Death is no more the king of dread, 
' Since our Immanuel rose ; 

He took the tyrant's sting away, 
And spoil'd our hellish foes. 

3 Raise your devoiiony •• mortal tongues, — 

To reach his blest abode : 
Sweet be the accents of your songs, 
To our incarnate God. 

4 Bright angels ! •• strike your Idudest strings, 

I our s\vdetest voices raise ; 
Let heav'n and all created things 
Sound our Immanuel's praise. 

10. Htmn 77, Book ii. 

1 Stand Up, my soul, shake off thy fears, 

.And gird the gospel armour on ; 
March to the gates of endless joy, • 

Where thy great Captain-Satrfour's gone. 

2 Hell and thy sins resist thy course, 

But hell and sin are vanquished foes j 
Thy Jesus naiPd them to the crosSf 
And Sling the triumph when he rose. 

3 Then let my soul m^tchholdly on. 

Press forward to the heav'nly gate ; 
There peace and joy eternal reign, 

And glitt'ring robes for conqu'rors wait. 

4 There shall / wear a starry crown. 

And triumph in almighty grace ; 
While all the armies of the skies, 
Join in my glorious Leader's praise. 
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11. Hfmn 108, Book ii. * 

1 Come, let us Hft our joyful eyes 

Up to the courts above, 
And smile to see our Father there, 
Upon a throne of love. 

2 Once 'twas the seat of dreadful torathf 

And shot devouring flame : 
Our God appear'd consuming fire, 
And Vengeance was his name. 

3 Rich were the drops of Jesus' blood. 

That calnCd •• his frowning face, 
That sprinkl'd o'er the burning throne. 
And turnM the wrath to grace. 

4 To thee ten thousand thanks we bring, • 

Great Advocate on high ; 
And glory to th' eternal King 
That lays his fury by. 

1^. Hymn 116, Book ii. 

1 How can I sink with such a prop 

As my eternal God, 
Who bears the earth's huge pillars up, 
And spreads^ the heav'ns abroad i 

2 How can /die while Jesus lives, 

Who rose and left the d'cad ? 
Pardon and grace my soul receives 
From mii^e exalted Head. 

3 All that I am, and all I have, 

^hall be forever thinp : • ' 
Whate'er my duty bids me give, 
My cheerful hands resign. 

4 Yet if I might make some reserve, 

And duty did not call, 
I love my God with zeal so great 
That I should'give him aZ/. 

23 
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13/ Missionary Hymn. 

1 From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India's coral strand ; 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver .. 
Their land from error's chain. 

2 What tho' the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle, 
Tho' every prpspect pleases, 
And only man is vile ; 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts^'of God are strown ; 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood snd stone. 

3 Shall ipe whose souls are. lighted 
With wisdom from ori high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 

C^) Salvation 1 O .. Salvation ! , 

The joyful sound proclaim. 
Till earth's remotest nation 
Has learn'd Messiah's name. 

4 fVafij waft^ yc winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll^ 

Tin, like a sea of glory. 
It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o'er our ransom'd nature, 
The lamb for sinner's slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
Jn bliss returns to reign. 

Bishop Heber. 



PART 11. 



FAMII^IAR PI£C£S. 



The reader will observe that no rhetorical, notation is applied in 
the following Exercises. 

29. Hamlefs instruction to Players, 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as 
many of our players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke 
my lines.. Nor do not saw. thfe air too much with your 
5 hand, thus : but use all gently : for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of. y9Ur passion, 
you mui^t acquire and beget a. temperance that may 
give it smoothness. O, itoifends m,e to the ^oul, to hear 
a Tobustious periwig-pated -fellow tear a passion to tat- 

10 ters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings ; who, 
for the most part, are capable of .nothing but inexpHcable 
dumb shows, and noise : I would have such a^ fellow 
whipped for o'erdoing Termagant ; itout-herods Herod. 
Pray you, avoid it.— ^- — Be not too tame neither ; but let 

15 your own discretion be your tutor : suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action ; with this special obser- 
vance, that you o'erstep not the modesty of nature : for 
any thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing ; 
whose end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, to 

20 hold as 'twere the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn hex own image, and the very age 
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and body of the time, his form and pressure. Now this, 
overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the unskil- 
ful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve ; the 

25 censure of which one, must, in your allowance, o'er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be players, 
that I have seen play,-^and heard others praise, and that 
highly, — not to speak it profanely, that, neither having 
the accent of christians, nor the gait of christian, pagan, 

30 nor man, have so strutted, and bellowed, that I have 
thought some of nature's journeymen had made men, 
and not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably. * Shakspeare. 

30. The dead Mother, 

JF. Touch not thy mother, boy — Thou canst not 

wake her. 
C. Why, father ? She still wakens at this hour. 
JF. Your mother's dead, my child. 
5 C And what is dead? 

If she be dead, why then 'tis only sleeping, ' 
For I am sure she sleepy. Come, mother, — rise— 
Her hand, is very cold ! 
2^. Her heart is cold. 
10 Her limbs are bloodless, would that mine were so ! 

C. If she would waken^ she would soon be warm. 
Why is shiB wrapt in this thin sheet ? If I, 
This winter morning, were not covered better, 
I should be cold like her. 
15 J^. No— not like her : 

The fire might warm you, or thick clothes — but her — 
Nothing can warm lagain I' ^ 
C If I could wake her, 
She would smile on me, as she. always does, 
20 And kiss me. Mother I you have slept too long — 
Her face is pale — and it would frighten me. 
But that I know she loves me. 
JP. Come, my child. 

C. Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt 
25 A beating at her side, and then she said 
It was her heart that beat, and bade me feel 
For my own heart, and they both beat alike. 
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Only mine was the quickest — And I feel 
My own heart yet-^but her's — I cannot feel — 
30 F, Child ! child ! — you drive me mad— Come hence, 

I say; 
C Nay, father, be not angry ! let me stay here 
Till my mother wakens. • 

J^. I have told you, , 

35 Your Mother cannot wake — not in this world — 
But in another she toill wake for us. 
When we have slept like her, then we shall see her. 
C. Would it were night then ! 
J^. No, unhappy child ! 
40 Full many a night shall pass, ere thou canst sleep 
That last, long sleep. — Thy father soon shall sleep it ; 
Then wilt thou be deserted upon earth : 
None will regard thee ; thou wilt soon forget 
That thou hadst natural ties, — ^an orphan lone, 
45 Abandoned to the wiles of wicked men. 
And women still more wicked. 

a Father ! Father ! 
Why do you look so terribly upon me, 
You will not hurt me ? 
50 F. Hurt thee, darling ? n,o ! 

Has sorrow's violence so much of anger. 
That it should fright my boy 1 Come, dearest, come. 
C You are not angry then 1 
P, Too well I love you. . . 

55 C, ^W you have said* I cannot now remember, 

Nor what is meant — you terrified me so. 
But this I know, you told me,^ — I must sleep 
Before my mother wakens — so, to-morrow — 
Oh father ! that to-morrow were but come ! . 

31. The Temptation. 

Gen. iii.-— 1 Now the serpent was more subtile than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God had made : and he 
said unto the woman, yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat 
of every tree of the garden ? 2 And the woman said unto 
the serpent, we may eat of the fruit of the trees of the gar- 
den : 3 But of the fi-uit of the tree which is in the midM 
23* 
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of the garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 4 And the serpent said unto 
the woman, ye shall not surely die. 6 For God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, tlf$n your eyes shall be open- 
ed ; and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 8 
And they heard the voice of ^he Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day : and Adam and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of the Lord God amongst the 
trees of the garden. 9 And the Lord God called unto Ad- 
am, and said unto him. Where art thou ? 10 And he said, 
I heard thy voice in the gturden : and I was afraid, because 
I was naked; and I hid myself. 11 And he said. Who 
told thee that thou wast naked ? Hast thou eaten of the tree 
whereof I commanded thee, that thou shouldest not eat ? 
12 And the man said, The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 13 And 
the Lord God said unto the woman. What is this that thou 
hast done? And the woman said. The serpent beguiled 
Hie, and I did eat. 

32. Partiality of Authors.^ 

"Have you read my Key to the Romans?" — said 
Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, to Mr. Newton. — '* I have 
turned it over," — "'You have turned it over ! And is 
this the treatment a book must meet with, which has 
6 cost me many years of hard study? Must I be told, at 
last, that you have ' turned it over,' and then thrown it 
aside ? You ought to have read it carefully and weigh- 
ed deliberately what comes forward on so serious a sub- 
ject." — " Hold I^You have cut me out full . employment, 

10 if my life were to be as long as Methuselah's. I have 
somewhat else to do in the short day allotted me, than to 
read whatever any one may think it his duty to write. 
When I read, I wish to read to good purpose ; and 
there are some books^ which contradict on the very face 

16 of them what appear to me to be first principles. You 
surely will not say I am bound to read such books. If 
a man tells me he has a very elaborate argument to 
prove that two and two make five, 1 have something 
else to do than to. attend to this argument. If I find 
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20 the iirsl mouthful of meat which I take from a fine- 
looking joint on my table is tainted, I need not eat 
through it to be convinced I ought to send it away." 

CeciL 
33. What is time ? 

I ASKED an aged man, a man of cares. 

Wrinkled, and cur^d, and white with lioary hairs ;. 

" Time is the warp of life," he said, "Oh, tell 

The young, the fair, the g^ay, to weave it welir* 
5 I asked the ancient, venerable dead. 

Sages who wrote, and warriours who bled ; 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 

" Time so^ed the seed we real) in this abode !". 

I asked a dying sinmer, ere the trde 
10 Of life had left his veins : " Time !" he replied ; 

*' Fve lost it !" Ah, the treasure ! and h^ died. 

I asked the golden sun, and silver spheres. 

Those bright chronometer? of days. and years : 

They answered, *' Time is but a meteor glare !" 
15 And bade us for eternity prepare. 

1 asked the Seasons, in their annual round, 

Which beaiftify, or desolate the ground ; 

And they replied, (no oracle, more wise,) 

" 'Tis Folly's blank, and Wisdom's highest prize!*' 
30 I asked a spirit lost ; 6ut oh, the shriek 

That pierced my soul ! I shudder while I speak ! 

It crie4, ** A particle, a speck, a mite 

Of endless years, duration' infinite P' — 

Of things inanimate, ihy dial, I 
5^ Consulted, and it made me this reply : — 

" Time is the season fair oi living well. 

The path of glory; or the path of hell." 

I asked my Bible ; and methinks it s£d, . 

" Time is the present hour, — the past is fled ; 
30 Live ! live tc^day ! to-morrow never yet 

On any human being rose or set." 

I asked old Father Time himself, at last, 

But in a moment he flew swiflly past : 

His chariot was a clbud, the viewless wind 
35 His noiseless steeds, which lefl no trace behind. 
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I asked the mighty angel, who shall stand, 
One foot on sea, and one on solid land ; 
" By heavens," he cried, " I swear the mystery's o*er t 
Time waSy^ he cried, " but Time shall be no more T' 

Marsden, 

34. Ruth and Naomi. 

Ruth. i. — 14 And they lifted up their voice, and wept 
again. And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law ; but Ruth 
<clave unto her. 15 And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law 
is gone back unto her people, and unto her gods ; return 
thou after thy sister-in-law. 16 And Ruth said, Entreat me 
not to leave thee, or to' return from following aft^r thee : for 
whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God m j 
God : 17 Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but 
d eath part thee and tne. 18 When she saw that she was 
stedfastly minded to go with her, then she left spealcing un- 
to her. 

19 So they two went until they caipe to Bethlehem. 
And it came to pass, when they were come to Bethlehem, 
that ail the city was moved about them, ana the^ said. Is 
this Naomi ? 20 And she sliid unto them, call me not 
Naomi, call me M^ra : for the Almighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me. 21 I went out full, and the Lord hath 
brought me home a^ain empty : why then call ye me Nao- 
mi, seeing the Lord hath testified against me, an4 the Al- 
mighty hath afflicted me ? 22 So Naomi returned, and 
Ruth the Moabitess, her daughter-in-law, with her, which 
returned out of the cbuntry of Jttoab : and they came to 
Bethlehem in the beginning of barley-harvest. 

35. Infiuence of education, constitution, and circum$ta$U' 
ces in forming character. 

He has seen but little of life, who does not discern 

every where the effects of education on men's opinions 

and habits of thinking. Two children bring out of 

the nursery that, which displays itself throughout their 

5 lives. And who is the man that can rise above his dis- 
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i : • 

I penaation, and can say, ** You have been teaching me 

nonsense ?'' 

As to constitution — look at Martin Luther : we may 
1 see the man every day : his eyes, and nose, and mouth 

10 attest his character. Look at Melancthon : he is like a 
snail with his couple of horns ; he puts out his horns and 
feels-and feels-and feels. No education could have ren- 
dered these two men alike. Their difference began in 
the won)b. Luther dashes in saying his things ; Melanc- 
15 thon must go round about — he must consider what the 
; Greek says, and what the Syriac says. Some men are 

bom minute men — lexicographers — of a German charac- 
ter : they will hunt through libraries to rectify a sylla- 
ble. Other men are born keen as a razor ; they have 
! 20 a sharp, severe, strong acumen : they cut every thing 
to pieces : their minds are like a case' of instruments ; 
I touch which you will it wounds ; they crucify a mod- 

' est man. Such men should aim at a right knowledge 

of character. If they attaihed this, they would find out 
I 25 the sin that easily besets them^ Ther greater the capac- 
j ity of such men, the greater their cruelty. They ought 

j to blunt their instruments. They ought to keep them 

j in a case. Other men are ambitious— -fond of power ; 

! pride and power' give a velocity to their motions. Oth- 

20 ers are born with a quiet, retiring. mind. Some are nat- 
urally fierce, and others naturally mild aiid placable. 
Men oflen take to themselves great credit for what 
they owe entirely to nature^ If we would judge right- 
ly, we should see that narrowness or expansion of mind, 
35 niggardliness or generosity*, delicacy or boldness, have 
less of merit or demerit than we commonly assign to 
them. 
^ Circumstances, also, are not sufficiently taken into 

the account, when we estimate character. For exam- 
40 pie — we generally censure the Reformers and Puritans 
as dogmatical, morose, systematic men. But, i\ is easi- 
er to walk on a road, than to form that road. ' Other 
men labored^ and we have entered into their labors. In a 
fine day, I can Walk abroad ; but in a rough and stormy 
45 day, I should find it another thing to turn coachman 
and dare all weathers. These men had to bffiir the bur- 
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den and heat of the day : they had to fight against hard 
times * they had to stand up againf«t learning and pow-- 
er. Their times were not like ours : a man may now 

50 think what he will, and nobody cares what he thinks. 
A man of that school was, of course stiff, rigid, unyield- 
ing. Tuckney was such a man : Whichcot was for 
smoothing things, and walked abroad. We see circum- 
stances operating in many other ways. A minister un- 

65 married, and the same man married, are very different 
men. A minister in a small parish, and the same man 
in a large sphere where his sides are spurred and goad- 
ed, are very different men. A minister on tenter-hooks 
-I— harassed — schooled, and the same man nursed— cher- 

60 ished — put into a hot-house, are very different men. 
Some of us are hot-house plants. We grow tall : n<^ 
better — not stronger. Talents are among the circum- 
stances which form the diversity of character. A man 
of talents feels his own powers, and throws himself into 

65 that line which he can pursue with most success. Sau- 
rin felt that he Could flourish — ^lighten — ^thunder — en- 
chant, like a magician. Every one should seriously 
consider, how far his talents and turn of mind and cir* 
cumstances divert him out of the right road. CeciL 

36. Death of Absalom, 

, 2 Sam. xviii. — 19 Then jaid Ahimaaz the Son of Zadok, 
Let me now run, and bear the king tidings, how that the 
Lord hath avenged him of his enemies. 20 And Joab said 
unto him, Thou shalt not bear tidings this day, but thou 
shalt bear tidings another day ; but this day^ thou shalt bear 
no tidings, because the king's son is dead. 21 Then said 
Joab to Cushi, Go, tell the king what thou hast seen. And 
Cushi bowed himself unto Joab," and ran. 22 Then said 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok yet again to Joab, But howso- 
ever, let me, I pray thee, also run after Cushi. And Joab 
said, Wherefore wilt thou run, my son, seeing that thou 
hast no tidings ready 1 23 But howsoever, said he, let mc 
run. And he said unto him, Run. Then Ahimaaz ran 
by the way of the plain, and overran Cushi. 24 And Da- 
vid sat between the two gates : and the watchman went up 
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to the roof over the gate unto the wall, and lifted up his 
eyes, and looked, and behold a man running alone. 25 And 
the watchman oried, and told the king. And the king said, 
If he be alone there is tidings in his mouth. And he came 
apace, and drew i^ear.. 26 And the watchman saw another 
man running : and the watchman called unto the porter 
and said, Behold, another man running alone. And the 
king said, He also bringeth tidings. 27 And the watch- 
man said, Methinketh the running of the foremost is like 
the running of Ahimaaz the son of ZMoi. And the king 
said. He is a good man, and cometh with good tidings. 
28 And Ahimaaz called,, and said^untothe king,;*A]l is well. 
And he fell down to the earth upon his face before the king, 
and said. Blessed be the Lord thy God, which hath deliver- 
ed up the men that lifted up their hand against my lord the 
king' 29 And the king said, fs the young man Absalom 
safe T Ahimaaz answered, When Joab sent the king's ser- 
vant, and me thy servant, I saw a great tumult, but I knew 
not what It was. 30 And the king said unto him. Turn 
aside, and stand, here. And he turned aside, and stood 
still. 31 And behold, Cuahi came ; and Cushi said. Tid- 
ings^ my lord the king: for the Lord hath avenged thee 
this day of all them that rose up against thee. 32 And the 
king said unto Cushi, Is the young man Absalom safe? 
And Cushi answered. The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
young man is. 

33 And the king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept : and as he went, thus he 
said, O my son Absalom I iny son, my son Absalom ! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ) 

37. Hamlet and Horatio, 

Hor, Hail to your lordship ! 

Ham, I am glad to see you well : (approaches.) 

Horatio ! or do I forget myself. 

Hor, The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 
5 JTam. Sir, my good /ricw J; FU change thai name 
with you. ., • .-, ^ • 

And what makes you from Wittenberg, Horatio 1 
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Hor, A truant disposition, good, my lord. 

Ham. I would not hear your enemy say so ; 
10 Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself. I know you are no truant : 
But what is your affair in Elsinore ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 
15 Hor, My lord, I came to see your father's funeral. 

Ham, I pray thee do not mock me, fellow-student ; 
I think it was to see my mother's wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my l6rd, it followed hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrifl, Horatio ! the funeral baked meate 
20 Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! 
My father Methinks I see my father 

Hor. Where, my lord ? 
25 Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him once, he was a goodly king. 

Ham.. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

Hor. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 
30 Ham. Saw! who? 

Hor. My lord, the kjng, your fether. 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while, 
With an atten't ear ; till I may deliver, 
35 Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For heaven-s love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcel) us and Bernardo, on their watch, 
40 In the dead waste and middle of the night, 

Been thus encountered : a figure like your father, 
Armed at point, exactly, cap-a-pe. 
Appears before them, and, with solemn march, 
Goes slow and stately by them ; thrice he walked 
45 By their oppressed and fe^r-surprised eyes. 

Within his truncheon's length ; whilst they (distilled 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear) 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. 
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Ham. But where was this ? 
60 Hor. My lord, upon the platfori^ where we watch'd. 
Ham. Did you not speak to it ? 
Hor. My lord, I did ; 
But answer made it none. Yet once, methought, 
It lifted up its head, and did address 
55 Itself to motion, like as it would speak \ 

But, even then, the morning cock crew loud ; 
And at ifae sound it shrunk in haste away, 
And yanisbed from our sight. 
Ham. 'Tis very strange ! 
00 Hor. As I do live, my honoured lord, 'tis true ; 
, And we did think it writ down in our duty. 
To let you know of it, 

Ham. Indeed, indeed. Sir, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to night ? 
65 Hor. We do, my lord. ^ 

Ham. Armed, say you T 
Hor. Armed, my 16rd. 
Mami From top to toe ? 
Hor. My lord, from head to foot. 
70 Ham. Then saw you not his face t 

Hor. O yes, my lord : he wore his beaver up. 
Ham. What, looked he frowningly \ 
Hor. A countenance more, in sorrow thaif in anger. 
Ham. Pale, or red ? 
75 Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fixed his eyes upon you 1 / 
Hor. Most constantly. 
Ham. I would, I had been there. 
Hor. It would have mudi amazed you. 
80 Ham. Very like, very like ; staid it longt 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hun- 
dred. 
Ham. His beard was grizzled ? — nd l- — 
Hor. It was, as I have seen; it in his life, 
85 A sable silvered. 

Ham. ril watch to night; perchance, 'twill walk again. 
Hor. I warrant you, it will. ,• 

Ham. If it assuhie my noble father's person, 

24 
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I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
90 And bid me hold my peace. I pray you, sir, 

If you ha?e hitherto concealed this sight. 

Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to night, 

Give it an understanding, but no. tongue ; 
95 I will requite your love : so, fare you well. 

Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and twelve, 

I'll visit you. Shakspean, 

38. An idea of faith impressed on a child. 

Children ar^ very early capable of impression. I im- 
printed on my daughter the idea of faith, at a very early 
age. She was playing one day with a few beads, which 
seemed 4o delight her wonderfully. Her whol^ soul 
5 was absorbed in her beads. I said — " My dear, you 
have some pretty beads there." — •' Yes, Papa I" — "And 
you seem to-be vastly pleased with them." — *' Yes, 
Papa I"— '^ Well now, throw 'em behind the fire." The 
tears started into her eyes. She looked^ earnestly at 
10 me, as though! she ought to have a reason for ^uch a 
cruel sacrifice. " Well, my dear, do as you please : 
but you know I never told you to do any thing, which 
I did not think would be good for you." She look- 
ed at me a few moments longer, and then — summon- 
15 ing up all her fortitude — ^her breast heaving with the 
effort — She dashed them into the fire. — " Well," said 
I ; " there let them lie, you shall hear more about them 
another time ," but say no more, about them now." 
Some days after, I bought her a box full of larger beads, 
20 and toys of the same kind. When I returned home, I 
opene4 the treasure and set it before her ; She burst 
into tears with ecstacy. " Those, my child," said I, 
** are yours : because you believed me, when I told you 
it would be better for you to throw those two or three 
25 paltry beads behind the fire. Now that has brought 
you this treasure. But now, my dear, remember, as 
long as yoi^-live, what Faith is. I did all this to teach 
you the meaning of Faith. You threw your beads 
away when I bid you, because you had faith in me, that 
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30 I never advised you but for your good. Put the sam« 
^ confidence in God. Believe every thing that he says 
in his word. Whethet"^ you understand it or not, hav« 
faith in him that he means your good.'' CeciL 

39. Contersation. 

Dubius is such a scrupulous good man — 
Yes — ^you may catch him tripping if you can. 
He would vnot, with a peremptory tone, 
Assert the nose upon his face his own ; 
5 With hesitation admirably slow^ 

He humbly hope& — ^presumes-^it may be so. 
His evidence, if he were called by law 
To swear to some enormity he saw, • ^ 
For want of prominence and just relief, 

10 Would hang an honest mt^n,' and save a thi^f. 
Through constant dread of giving truth offence, 
He ties up all his hearers in suspense ; 
Knows, what he knows, as if he knew it not ; , 
What he remembers, seems to have forgot ; 

16 His«ole opinion, Whatsoe'er 'befall. 
Centering at last in having hone at -all. 
Yet, though he tease and baiilk your listening ear, 
He makes one useful point exceeding clear ; ^ 
Howe'er ingenious on his darling' theme 

20 A sceptic in philosophy may seem. 
Reduced to practice, his beloved rule 
Would only prove him a x^onsummate fool ; 
Useless in him alike both brain- and speech. 
Fate haying placed all truth above his r^ach, 

25 His ambiguities his total [$um, 

He might as well be blind, and deaf, and dumb. 

40. Conversation, j 

Sbme fretful tempers wince' at every touch. 
You always do too little or too much : 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain. 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
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5 You fall at once into a lower key, 

That's worse-^the drone-pipe of an humblebee. 

The southern sash admits too strong a Hght, 

You rise and drop the curtain — ^now 'tis night. 

He shakes with cold — ^you stir the fire and strive 
10 To make a blaze — that's roasting him alive. 

Serve him with venison^ and he chooses fish ; 

With soal — ^that's just the sort he does not wish. 

He takes what he at first professed to loath, 

And in due tim^ feeds heartily on both ; 
15 Yet still o'ercloud^d with a constant firown, 

He does not swallow, but he gulps it down* 

Your hope to please him vain on every plan, 

Himself should work that wonder, if he can — 

Alas I his efforts double his distress, 
W He likes yours little, and his own still less. 

Thus always teasing others, always teased. 

His only pleasufe is — to be displeased. . 
I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 

Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 
25 And bear the marks upon a blushing face 

Of needless shame, and- self-imposed di^race. 

Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

We sometimes think we could a spee<ih produce 
30 Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose ; 

But being tried, it dies- upon the lip, 

Faint as a chicken's note that has the pip : 

Our wasted oil unprofitably burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 
35 The circle formed, we sit in silent state^ 

Like figures dra'wn upon a dial plate ; 

Yes ma'am, and no ma'am uttered softly, show 

Every five minutes how the minutes go ; 

Each individual, suffering a constraint, 
40 Poetry may, but colours cannot paint ; 

As if in close committee on the sky, 

Reports it hot or cold, jor wet or dry ; 

And finds a changing clime a happy source 

Of wise reflection and well timed discourse. 
45 We next inquire, but softly and by stealth, 
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Like conservators of the public health, 

Of epidemic throats, if such there are, 

And coughs, and rheums, and phthisic, and catarrh. 

That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 

50 Filled up at last with interesting news. 

Who danced with whom, and who are like to wed, 
And who is hanged, and who is brought to bed : 
But fear to call a more important caus)&, 
As if 'twere treason against English "^aws. 

65 The visit paid, with ecstasy we come, 

As from a seven years' transportation, home, 
And there resume an unembarrassed brow, 
Recovering what we lost we know not how, 

60 The faculties, that seemed reduced to nought, 
Expression and the privilege of thought. 

Cowper, 

41. ' Xrocfy Percy to her husband. 

TeU me, sweet lord^ what is't that takes from thee 
Thy stomach,' pleasure, and thy golden sleep ? 
Why dofit thou bend thine eyes upon the earth ; 
And start so often when thou sit'st alcme? 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in' thy cheeks ; 
5 And given my treasures, and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd musing, and curs'd melancholy 1 
In thy faint slumbers, I by thee have watch'd. 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars : 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding sttod ; 

10 Cry, Courage ! — to the field! And thou hast talked 
Of sallies,, and retires ; of trenches, tents, 
Of paliaadoes, frontiers, parapets \ . . . ^ 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin ; 
Of prisoners' ransom, and bf soldiers slain, 

15 And all the 'currents, of a heady fight. " \ 
Thy spirit withifii tfaee hath been so at' war, 
And thus bath so bestirred tl^ee in thy sleep, 
That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles in a late disturbed stream ; 

20 And in thy face strange motions have appeared, 
Such as we see when men restrainHheir breath 
24* 
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On some great sudden haste. O, what portents are 

these? 
Some heavy basiness hath my lord in hand, 
25 And I must know it, else he loves me not. 

Shakspeare. 

42. The exercise of the Memory in learning not sufficient. 

To learn, seems, "with many, to imply no more than 
a bare exercise of memory. To read, and to remember 
is, they imagine, aH they have to do. I affirm on the 
contrary that a gre.at deal odore is necessary, as to exer- 
5 cise the judgment and the discursive faculty. I shall 
put the, case', that ope were employed to teach you alge- 
bra ; and instead of instructing you in the manner of 
stating and resolving algebraic equations, he should 
think it incumbent on him, only to inform you of all the 

10 principal problems, that.h^d at any time exercised the 
art of the most famous algebraists, and the solutions 
they had given ; and being possessed -of a retentive me- 
mory, I shall suppose, you have a distinct remembrance 
both of the questions and the answers ; could ye for 

15 this, be said to have learnt algebra? No, surely. To 
teach you . that ingenious and useful art, is to instruct 
you in those principles, fcy the proper application of 
which, you shall be enabled to solve the questions for 
yourselves. In like manner, to teach you to understand 

20 the scriptures, is to initiate you into those general prin- 
ciples, which will gradually enable you of yourselves, 
to enter into their sense and spirit. , It is not to make 
you repeat by rote the ^judgments of others, but to 
Hring you to form judgments of your own ; to see with 

25 your 6wn, eyes, and not with other people's. I shall 
conclude this prelection with the translation of a short 
passage frdfai the Persian letters, which falls in entirely 
with my present subject. Rica having been to visit 
the library of a French jcon vent, writes thus to his friend 

30 in Persia concerning what had passed. Father, said I 
to the librarian, what are these huge, volumes which fUl 
the whole side of the library? These, said he, are the 
Interpreters of the scriptures. There is a prodigious 
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number of them, replied I ; the scriptures must have 
35 been very dark formerly and very clear at present. 
Do there remain still any doubts ? Are there now any 
points contested? Are there, answered he with sur- 
, prise, Are there ? There are almost as many as there 
( are lines. You astonish me, said I, what then have all 
40 these authors been doing? These authors, returned 
he, never searched the scriptures, for what ought to be 
believed, but for what they did believe themselves. 
They did not consider them a^ a book, wherein were 
contained the doctrines which they ought to receive, 
45 but as a work which might be made to. authorize their 
own ideas. . For this reason, they have corrupted all 
the meanings, and have pqt every passage to the tor- 
ture, to make it speak their own sense.,. 'Tis a country 
whereon people of all sects make invasions, and go for 
50 pillage ; it is a field of battle, where When hostile na* 
lions meet, they engage, attack iind skirmish in a thoa* 
•and different ways. Campbell. 

43. ' * Casablanca* 

1 The boy stood on fhe burning deck, 
. Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle'3 wreck, 

Shone round him o*er the 'dead. "^ 

2 The flames roll'd on — he would not go. 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below^ 
His voice no longer heard. 

3 He call'd aloud — "Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done?" 
He knew not that the chieflain lay ^ 
Unconscious of his son. 



* Toung Casablanca, a boy aboat thirteen years old, son to the 
admiral of the Orient, remained at bis post ' (in the battle of the 
Nile,) afler the ship had* taken fire, and all the gUns had been 
abandoned ; and perished in the explosion of the vessel, when the 
flames had reaqhed the powder. 
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4 ** Speak, Father \" once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone !" 
—And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

5 They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high-. 
And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 

6 There came a burst of thunder sound— 
'■" The boy-^oh f where was he ? 

— ^Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea ! 

7 With mast, and. helm, and pennon fair. 

That well had borne their part — 
But the noblest thing that perished there, 
Was that young faithful heart. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

44. Fitz James and Roderick Dhu. 

With cautious step^i and ear awake. 

He climbs the crag, and threads. the brake ; 

And not the slimmer solstice, there, 

Temper'd the midnight mountain air, 
5 But every breeze that swept the wold, 

Benumbed his drenched limbs with cold. 

In dread, in danger, and alone, 

Famish'd and chilled, through ways unknown, 

Tangled and steep, he journeyed on ; 
JO Till, as a rock's huge point he turned, 

A watoh-fire close before him burned. 

Beside its embers red and clear. 

Basked, in his plaid, a mountaineer ; 

And up he sprung with sword in hand, — 
15 "Thy name and purpos/s ! Saxon, stand !" — 

"A stranger." — ** What dost. thou require?" — 

" Rest and a guide, and food and fire. 

My life's beset, my path is lost, . . 

The gale has chilled my limbs with frost." — 
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20 " Art thou a friend to Roderick ?"— " No." 
" Thou c^rest not call thyself a foe ?"— 
" I dare ! to him and all the band 
He brings to aid his murderous hand." — 
"Bold vt^ords! — but, though the beast of game 

25 The privilege of chase may claim, 

Though space and Jaiv the stag we lend. 
Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend. 
Who ever reck'd, where, bow, or when, 
The prowling fox was trap»ped or slain ! 

30 Thus treacherous scouts,-:— yet sure they lie, 
Who say thou camest a secret spy !" — 
** They do, by heaven !— Come Roderick Dhu 
And of his clan the boldest two. 
And let me but till morning rest, 

35 I write the falsehood on their crest."— r 
" If by the blaze I mark aright. 
Thou bear'st the belt and spur of Knight." 
" Then, by these tokens may'st thou know, 
Each proud oppress^or's mortal foe." — 

40 ** Enough, enough ; sit down and share 

A soldier's couch, a soldier's fare." Scott. 

45. Address to the Mummy. 

1 And thou hast walked about (how strange a stdry !) 

In Thebes's streets three thousand year» ago, 
When the Memnonium wa^ in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

2 Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted Dummy, 

Thou hast a tongue — come, let us hear its. tune : 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground. Mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon. 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 

3 Tell us — for doubtless thoq canst recollect. 

To whom should we assign the sphinx's fame % 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
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Of either Pyramid that bears his name t 
Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer ? « 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

4 Perhaps thou wert a Ms^son, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the mysteries of thy trade ; 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon's statue which at sunrise played t 
Perhaps thou wert a Priest — if so, my struggles 
Are vain ;— ^Egyptian priests, ne'er own'd their juggles. 

6 Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat. 

Has hob-a-nobb'd with Pharaoh glass to glass ; 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer's hat. 

Or doffed thine own to let Clueen Dido pass. 
Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple's dedication. > 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier majiled and knuckled. 

For thou wert dead; and buried, and embalmed. 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : — 

Antiquity appears to have begun ^ 

Long after thy ptimeval race was run. 

T Since first thy form was in ihis box' extended. 

We have, abpve ground, seen some strange mutationi; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended ; 

New worlds have risen — We have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has erumbled. 

8 Didst thoii not hear the ppther o'er thy head 

When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March'd afmies o'er thy t6mb with thundering tread, 

O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shodk the Pyramids with fear and wonder^ 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 

9 If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold : — 
A heart has throbb'd beneath that l^thern breast. 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled ; — 
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Have children climb'd those knees, and kiss'd that face? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

10 Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed. 

And standest undecayed within our presence. 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment mornirrcr^ 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning, 

11 Why should this worthless tegament endure, 

If its undying guest be lost forever ? 
O let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue ; that when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consum^, 
Th' immortal spirit' in the skies may bloom. 

46. . Othello and logo. 

lago. My noble lord 

Oth, What dost thou ipay, lago ? 
logo. Did Michael Cassio, when you wooed my lady^ 
Know of your love ? 
5 Oth, He did, fromfirst to last. Why -dost thou ask ? 
logo. But for a satisfaction of my thought ; 
No further harm. 

Oth. Why of thy thought, lago ? 
logo. I did not think, he had been acquainted with h*r. 
10 Oth, O, yes ; and went between us very oft. 
lago. Indeed? 

Oth, Indeed! ay, indeed :— ^iscern'st thou aught in 
that? 
Is he not honest ? ^ 

16 logo. Honest, my lord t - 

Oth, Ay, honest. 
logo. My lord, for aUght I. know. 
Oth, What dost thou think ? 
logo. Think, my lord ? 
5J0 Oth, Think, my lord I Why, thou echo'at me; 
As if there were some monster in thy thought 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean something - 
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I heard thee say but now, "thou lik'dst not that,''; 

When Cassio left my wife. What didst not like t 

25 And, when I told thee, he was of my counsel 

In my whole course Of -wooing, thou criedst, " Indeed !'' 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love me, 

30 Show me thy thought. . . 

logo. My lord, you know I lore you^ 
Oth. I think, thou dq^t : 
And, for I know thou art full of love and honesty, 
And weigh' St thy words bef<^re thou giv'st them breath, 

S5 Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more : 
For suoh things, in a false, disloyal knave, 
Are tricks of custom ; but, in a man that's just, 
They are close denotedients working frpm the heart. 
That passion capnot rule. 

40 logo. For Michael Casdio, 

I dare be sworn, I think that he is honest. 
Oth. I think so too. 
logo. Men should be what they seem ; 
Or, those that be not, '^ould they might seem none ! 

45 Oth, Certain, men should be what they seem. 

lago. Why ^hen, I think that Cassio is an honest man. 
Oth. Nay, yet there's more in this/. 
I pray thee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost ruminate; ^and give thy worst of thoughts 

60 The worst of words. 

logo. Good,. my lord, pardon me; 
Though I am bound to ev^ry act of duty, 
I am not bound to that all slaves are free to! 
Utter my thoughts ? — ^Why, say, they are vile and false; 

55 As Where's that palace, whereinto foul things 

Sometimes intrude not ? Who has a breast so pure^ 

But some uncleanly apprehensions 

Keep leets, and law«days, and in sessions sit 

With meditations lawful ? Shakspeare. 
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47. ' Macduff. 

Macd, See^ who comes here 1 
Mai, My ^countryman ; but yet I know him not. 
Macd, My ever gentle cousin, welcome^.hither. 
Mai, I know him now. Pray heaven, betimes remove 
5 The means, that make us strangers ! 
JRo55c.. Sir, Amen. . ^ 
Macd, Stands Scotland where it did 1 
Rosse, AJas, poor country ; 
Almost afraid to know itsdf! ^ It cannot 
10 Be called our mother, but our grave ; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seeb to smile ; 
Where sighs and groans, and shrieks that irent the air, 
Are made,, not marked ; wher« violent sorrow seems 
A hiodern ecstasy ; the dead man's knell 
15 Is there scarce asked, for whom ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowerd in their caps, 
Dying, or e'er they sicken. 

Macd, O, relation. 
Too nice, apd yet too true 1 
20 Mai, What is the newest grief? . 

Rosse, That of an hapr's age doth hiss the speaker. 
Each minute teems a new one. ' ^ . 

Macd, How does my wife ? 
Rosse, Why, well. 
25 Macd, And all my children ? 

Rosse, Well too. • . .< ' -^ 

Macd, The tyrant has not battered at their peace t 
Rosse. No ; they were well at peace, when I did leave 

them. 
3Iacd, Be not a niggard of your speech ; how goes it? 

30 Rosse. I nave' words, - 

That would be howled out i^ the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them'. , 

Macd. What concern they? 
The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief, 
35 Pue to some single breast ? 

Rosse, No mind, that's honest. 
But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Fertains to you alone. 
26 
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Macd, If it be mine, 
40 Keep it not from roe, quickly let me have it. 

Rosse. Let not your ears despise my tongue forever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 
Macd. Ah ! I guess at it. 
45 Rosse, , Your castle is surprised ; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered : to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer, 
To add the death of you. 

Mai. Merciful heaven ! . . 

50 What, ftian ! ne'er pull your- hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow words : the grief,- tbtttdoes not speak. 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macd, My children. too ?—»• 

Rosse. rWife, children, servants, all that could be 
found. 
55 Macd, And I must be from thence ! my wife killed 
too? 
Rosse, I have said. 
Mai. Be comforted : 
L6t*s make JUS medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. , ^ 
60 Macd, I shall do so ; 

But I must als0 feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on. 
And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, 
C5 They were all struck for thee ! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven' rest them now 1 

Shakspeart, 

48. William TeU, 

CMkx, the tyrant, Saraem, his ofBcer, and William Tell, a Swisi poaMOt. 

Sar. Down, slave, upon thy knees before the governor. 
And beg for mercy. 

Ges. Does he hear ? 

Sar. He does, but braves thy power. [To T^ll,'] 
Down, slave. 
And ask for life. 
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5 Ges. [To Tell] Why speakeflt thou not ? 
Tell For Wonder. 
Ges. Wonder? 

Tell Yes, that thou shouldst seem a man. ♦ 
Ges, What should I seem ? 
10 Tell, A monster. 

Ges. Ha ! Beware ! — think on thy -chains. 
Tell Thougk they were doubled,, and did weigh me 
down 
Prostrate to earth, meth'inks I could rise up 
Erect, with nothing but the honest pride 
15 Of telling thee, usurper, to thy teeth. 

Thou art a monster.—- Think on my chains ! 
How came they on me ? 

Ges; Darest thou question me ? 
Tell Darest thou answer ? 
20 Ges. Beware my vengeance. 
Tell Can it more than kill % 
Ges. And is not that enough ? 
Tell. No, not enough : — - 

It cannot take away the grace of life — . 
25 The comeliness of look that virtue gives — 
Its port erect, with consciousness of truth — 
Its rich attire of honourable de.eds^ — 
Its fair report that's rife on good men's tongues : — 
It cannot lay its hand on these, no more 
30 Than it can pluck his brightness ftom the sun. 
Or with polluted iinger tarnish it. . - 
Ges. But it can make thee- writhe. 
Tell. It may, and I may say. 
Go on, though it should make me groan again. 
35 Ges. Whence comest f hou ? '. 
Tell From the mountains. 
Ges. Canst tell me any news from them ? 
Tell Ay ;— they watch no more the avalanche. 
Ges. Why so ? 
40 Tell Because they look for thee. The hurricane 
Comes unawares upon them ; from its bed 
The torrent breaks, and finds them in its track. 
Gc5." What then? 
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45 Tell. They thank kind Providence it is not thou. 
Thou hast perverted nature in them. The earth. 
Presents her fruits to them, and is not thanked. 
The harvest sun is constant, and they scarce 
Return his smile. Their flocks and herds increase, 
50 And they look on as men who count a loss. 

There's not a blessing Heaven vouchsafes, tfiem, but 
The thought oTthee doth wither to a curse, 
As something they must lose, and had far better 
Lack. • 
55 Ges, 'Tis well. I'd havtethem i& their hills 
That never smile, though wanton •summer tempt 
Them e'er 66 much. 

Tell. But they do som^time^ smile. 
Ges, Ahl — whjen is "that? 
60 TeU. When they do pray for vengeance. 
6rc5. Date they pray for that 1 , 
Teli. They dare; and expect it, too. 
Ges. From whence ? • . 
Tell, From Jleaven, and their true hearts. 
65 Ges, [ To Samern,] Lead in his son. Now will I take 
Exquisite vengeance. [ To Thll, as'the boy enters,'] I have 

• destined him - 
To die along with thee. 

TeU, To die ! for what ? he's but a child. 
70 Ges. He's thine, however. ^ 

Tell, He is ant)nly Qhild. 
Ges. So much the easier to crush the race. 
Tell. He may havB -a mother. 
Ges. So the viper hath— 
75 And yet who spares it for the mother's soke? 

TeU, I talk to stone. - . I'll talk to it no more. 
Come, my boy, I taught thee how to live,-^ 
I'll teach thee-r-hoW to die. 

Ges, But first, I'd see thee make 
80 A trial of thy skill with that same bow. ' 
Thy arrows never miss, 'tis s^id. 
Tell, What is the trial ? 

Ges, Thou look's! upon thy boy as though thou gues- 
sest it. \. * 

85 Tell. Look upon my boy ! What mean you ? 



I 
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Look upon my boy as though I guess'd it ! — 
Guessed the trial thou'dst have me make ! — 
Gqessed it instinctively ! Thou dost not mean — 
N6, no^Thou wouldst ^jot have me make 
90 A trial of my skill upon my child ! , 

Impossible ! I do not guess thy meaning. 

Ges. Vd ^ee thee hit an apple on hi^ head, 
Three hundred paces off. 
Tfe//. Great heaven ! 
95 Ges, On this condition only will I spare 
His life and thine. • 

Tell. Ferocious monster ! make a. father 
Murder his own child ! ^ ^ \^ , 

Ges, Dost thou consent ? • . 

lOO* Tell With his own l^nd !— ^ ^ 

The hand IVe led* him when an infant by ! 
My hands are free from blood, and have no gust 
For it, that they should drink my child's. 
I'll not murder ihy boy for Gesler. • 

105 Boy. You will i}ot hit me, father. You'll be sure 
To hit the apple. . Will you not save me,' father ? « 

. Tell. Lead me forth — I'll makb the trial. 

• Boy. Father- 

Tell. Speak not to me ; — 
110 Let me not hear thy voice — Tho?i must be dumb, 
And so should all thihgs be — Earth should be dumb, 
And Heaven, unless its thunder muttered at 
The deed, and^ent a bolt to stop it.r=-' - 
Give me my bow an4 quiver. , . 
115 Ges. When all is ready. Sarnem, measure hence 
The distance — ^three hundred pacfes. - 
T<'//. Will he do it fairly? 
Ges. What is't to thee, fairly or not ? 
Tell, [sarcasticalli/.] O, nothing, a little thing, 
120 A very little thing ; I only shoot 
At ray child ! 

[Sqrnem prepares to measure.] 
Tell. Villain, stop ! You measure against the sun. 
Ges. And what of that ? 
125 What matter whether %o or from the sun ? 
25» 
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Tell. Vd have it at my back. The sun should shine 
Upon the mark, and not on him that shoots — 
I will not shoot against the sun. 

Ges, Give him his way. ISarnem paces and goes oti^] 
130 TelL I should like to see the apple I must hit. 

Ges* [Picks out the smallest one,] There, take that. 
Tell, You've picked the smallest oiie. 
Ges, I know I have. Thy skill will be 
The greater if thou hittest it. 
135 Tell, [sarcastically/,] True— true ! I did not think 
of that. 
I wonder I did not think of that. A larger one 
Had given me a chance t9 save my boy. — 
Give me my bow. Let me see my quiver. 
140 Ges. Give him a single- arrow. [To an attendant.^ 
[ Tell looks at it and breaks it.] 
Tell, Let me see my quiver. It is not 
One arrow in a^ozen I- would use 
To shoot with hi a dove^ much less a dove 
145 Like that. 

Ges, Show him the quiver. 
[Sarnem returns ' av^d fakes the apple and the hoy to 
place them. While Uiis is doing, Tell conceals an 
afrow under his garment, tie then selects another 
arrow, and says,] 
150 Tell. Is the boy ready ? Keep silence now 
For Heaven's sake; and be my witnesses, 
That if his life's in peril from my hand, 
'Tis only for the ch,ance of saving it. 
155 For mercy's sake keep motionless and silent. 

[He aims and shoots in tJ{e direction of the. boy. In a 
moment S&ntem enters with the apple on the arrow's 
point,] , 

Sarnem.^ The boy is safe. 
160 Tell, [Raising- his arms.] . Thank Heaven ! 

[As he raikes his arms, the concealed arrow faUs.] 
Ges. [Picking it up.] Unequalled archer !; why was 

this concealed ? 
Tell, Takill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy. 
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49. Nathan* s Parable, 

And the Lord sent Nathan unto David ; and he went 
- unto him, and said unto him^ 

" There were two men in one city ; t^e one rich, and 
the other poor. The rich man had exceeding many 
5 flocl^s and herdd : But the poor man had nothing save 
one little eweianib, which he had bought^ and nourished 
up; and it grew up together with him, and with his 
children ; it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his own 
cup, and lay in his bo^om, and was unto him as a daugh* 
10 ter. ' 

" And there camera traveller linto the'rich man, and 

he spared to take of his own flock and of his oWn herd, 

to dress for t'he wayffaring'mjtn that was come unto him ; 

but took the poor man's lamb, and dressed it for the man 

15 that was come unto him." , 

And David's anger was greatly kindled against the 
man ; and he said to Nathan, 

"As the. Lord liveth, the man -that hath, done this 
thing shall Purely die : And he shall restore the lamb 
20 fourfold, because he did thia thing, and because he had 
no pity." 

And Nathan said unt^o David, "Thou art the man." 

50. Harmony among hrHhren, 

Two brothers, n^med Timoo. and Demetrius, having 
quarrelled with each, other, Socrates, their common 
friend, was solicitous to .restore amity between them. 
Meeting, therefore, with Demetrius, he thus accosted 

5 him : " Is not friei^dship the sweetest solace in adver- 
sity, and the greatest enhancement of the blessings of 
prosperity?" " Certaiiily it is,", replied Demetrius; 
" because our sorrows are diminislied, and our joys in- 
creased, by sympathetic participation." " Amongst 

10 whom, then, must we look for a friedd ?" said Socrates : 
" Would you search aiqong strangers ? They cannot 
be interested about you. Amongst your rivals ? They 
have an interest in opposition to yours. Amongst those 
who are much older, or younger than yourself? Their 
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20 feelings and pursuits will be widely different from yours. 
Are there not, then, some circumstances favourable, 
and others essential, to the formation of friendshijp ?" 
" Undoubtedly there are," answered Demetrius. ** May 
we not enumerate," cbntinued Socrates, ** amongst the 

25 circumstances favourable to friendship, long acquaint- 
ance, common connexions,, similitude of age, and union 
of intic^t ?" •" I acknowledge^" said Demetrius, " the 
powerful influence of these circumstances: but they 
. may subsist, and yqt others be wanting, that are essen- 

30 tial to mutual amity." **And what,", said Socrates, ** are 
those essentials whiph are wanting in Timon?" *' He 
has forfeited my esteem • and attachment," answered 
Demetrius.. " And has he. also forfeited the esteem and 
attachment of the rest of mankind ?" ^continued Socra- 

35 tes. " Is he devoid' of benevolence, generosity, grati- 
tude, and other, social affections ?" " Far be it from 
me," cried Demetrius, " to lay so heavy a charge upon 
him. His conduct to others, is, I ^believe, irreproacha- 
ble ; and it wounds ttie the more, that he should single 

40 me out as the object of liis unkindness." " Suppose 
you have a very valuable horse," resumed Socrates, 
" gentle under the t/eatnient qf others, but ungoverna- 
ble, when you attempt to use him ; would you not en- 
deavour, by aH means^ to conciliate his affection, and 

45 to treat hira in ihe way most likely' to render him trac- 
table ? — Ofy if you have a dog, highly prized for his 
fidelity, watchfulness, and care of your flocks, who is 
fond of your shepherds, and playful with them, and yet 
snurls whenever you come in his way ;- would you at- 

50 tempt to cu^e him of his fault, by angry looks or words, 
or by any other marks of resentment ? You would sure- 
ly pursue an opposite course with him. And is not the 
friendship of a brother of far more worth, than the ser- 
vices of a horse, or the attachment of a dog ? Why, 

55 then, do you delay to put in practice those means, which 
may reconcile you to Timon ?" ' " Acquaint me with 
those means," answered Demetrius; " for I am a stran- 
ger to them." " Answer me a few questions," said So- 
crates. "If you desire that one of your neighbours 
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60 should invite you to his feast, when he offers a sacrifice, 
what course would you take ?" — " I would first invite 
him to mine." " And how would you induce him to 
take the charge of your affairs when you are on a jour- 
ney? — "I should be forward to do the same good 

65 office to him, in his absence." " If you be solicitous 
to remove a prejudice, which he inay have received 
against yoii, how would you then .behave towards him ?" 
— " I should endeavour to convince? him, by my looks, 
words, and actions, th'at^uch prejudice was ill-founded." 

70 ** And if he appealed- inclined to reconciliation, would 
you reproach him with the injustice he had done you ?'* 
— "No," answered Demetrius; '\i would repeat no 
grievances." " Go," fiaid Socrates, . " and pursue that 
conduct towards yoiir brother, which you would practise 

X5 to a neighbour. His friendship is of inestimable worth ; 
and nothing is more lovely in the sight of Heaven, than 
for brethren to dwell together^ in unity." 

J^ercival. 

51. • Hccrley^s Death. ^ 

" There are some remembrances (said Harley) which 
rise involuntarily on my heart, and make me almost 
wish to live. I;^.have been blessed with a few friends, 
who redeem my opinion of mankind. I recollect, with 

6 the tenderest emotion, the scenes of pleasure I have 
passed among them— but we shall meet again, my firierid, 
never to be separated. There are some feelings which 
perhaps are too tender to be suffered by the world. The 
world, in general, is selfish, interested,: and unthinking, 

10 and. throws the^ imputation of romance, br melancholy, 
on every temper more susceptible than its own. I can- 
not but think, in those regions which I contemplate, if 
there is any thing of mortality lefl about ud, that these 
feelings will subsist : — they are called^ — perhaps they 

15 are — weaknesses, here ; — but there may be some better 
modifications of them in heaven, which may deserve the 
name of virtues." He sighed, as he spoke these last 
words. He had scarcely finished them, when the door 
opened, and his aunt appeared, leading in Miss Walton. 
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20 "My dear (says she) here is Miss Walton, who has 
been so kind as to come and inquire for you herself." 
I could perceive a trajisient glow upon his face. He 
rose from his seat. — ** If to know Miss Walton's good- 
ness (said he) be a title to deserve it, I have some 

25 claim." She begged him to resume his sqat, and plac- 
ed herself on the sofa beside him. ^ I took my leave. 
His aunt accompanied me to the ddor. He was left 
with Miss Walton alone. She inquired anxiously after 
his health. *' I believe (said he) from the accounts 

30 which my physicians unwillingly give me, that they have 
no great hopes of my recovery." — She started, as he 
spoke ; but, recollactmg herself immediately, endeav- 
oured to flatter him into a belief, that his apprehensions 
were groundless. " I knoyv (said he) that it is usual 

35 with persons at my time' of life, to have these hbpes 
which your kindness suggests ; but I would not wish to 
be deceived. To meet death as becomes a man, is a 
privilege bestowed dn few : I would endeavour to make 
it mine : — nor d6 I think, that I can ever be better pre- 

40 pared for it than now ;-r-*ti8 that chiefly, which deter- 
mines the fitness of its approach." " Those sentiments," 
answered Miss Walton; " are just ; but your good sense, 
Mr. Harley, will own, tHat life has its proper value. — 
As the province of virtue, life is ennobled ; as such, it 

45 is to be desired.^ — To virtue has the Supreme Director 
of all things assigned rewards enough, even here, to fix 
its attachments." 

The subject, began to overpower her. — Harley lifted 
up his eyes from the ground — " There are (said he, 
in a low voice )-7-there are attachments. Miss Walton." 

50 — His glance met , hers — ^they both betrayed «% confu- 
sion, and were both instantly withdrawn. — ^He paused 
some moments. — *' I am (be said) in such a state as 
calls for sincerity : let that alone* excuse it — it is, per- 
haps, the last time we shall fever meet. I. feel some- 

55 thing particularly solemn in the acknowledgment ; yet 
my heart swells to. make it, awed as it is by a sense of 
my presumption, — by a sense of your perfections." — He 
paused again—" Let it not offend you, (he resumed,) 
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to know their power over one so unworthy. My- heart 

60 will, I believe, soon cease to beat, even with that feel- 
ing which it shall lose the latest. — To love Miss Walton 
could not be a crime.— »-If to declare it is one, the ex- 
piation will, be made." Her tears wete now flowing 
without control. — " Let me entreat you (said she) to 

65 have better hop^s — let not life be so indifferent to you ; 
if my wishes can put any value upon it — -I will not pre- 
tend to misunderstand you-^I know your worth — I have 
long known it — I. have esteemed it — what would you 
havemes'ay? — I have loved it, as it deserved!" He 

70 seized her hand : — a languid colour reddened his cheek 
— a smile brightened fkintly in his eye. As he gazed 
on her, it grew dim, it fixed, it closed- — he sighed, and 
fell back on his seat — Miss Walton screamed at the 
sight — his aunt and the servants rushed into the room 

75 — they found them lying motionless together. — His phy- 
. sician happened to call at that instant — every art was 
tried to recover them-^with Miss Walton they succeed- 
ed — but Harley was goneYor ever. 

Mackenttie, 

62. To-Morrow, 

To-morrow, didst thou say ? 
Methought I heard Horatio say, Tb-raerrow. 
Go to— I will not hear of it — To-morrow. 
'Tis a sharper, who stakes his penury 
5 Against thy plenty — who takes thy ready cash, 

And pays thee nought but wishes, hopes arid promises, 
The currency of idiots — injurious banktupt, 
That gulls the easy creditor ! — To-morrow^! 
It is a period no where to be found 
10 In all the hoary registers of Time, 

Unless, perchance, in the fooFs calendar. 
Wisdom disclaims the wOrd,^ nor holds society 
With those who own it. No^ my Horatio, 
'Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its father; 
15 Wrought of such stuff as dreams are, and as baseltM 
As the fantastic visions of the evening. 

But soft, my friend — arrest the present moment : 
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For be assured, they all are arrant tell-tales : 
And though their flight be silent, and their path 

20 Trackless as the winged couriers of the air, 

They post to heaven, and there record thy folly, 
Because, though stationed nn th' important watch, 
Thou, like a sleeping, faithless sentinel, 
Didst let them pass unnotic'd, unimprov'd. 

25 And knoUr, for that thou s^umb'rest on the guard, 
Thott shatt be made to answer at the bar 
For every fugitive r and when thou thus 
Shalt stand impleaded at the high tribunal 
Of hood-wink'd Justice, who shall tell thy audit 1 

30 Then stay the present instant, dear Horatio, 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings. 
'Tis of more worth than kingdoms 1 far more precious 
• Than all the crimsoi^ treasures of life's fountain. 
Ol lefft not elude thy gradp ; but, like 

35 The good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold' the fleet angel &st until he bless. thee. • 

' Cotton. 



SECUI/AR ELOftUENCE. 



§S. The Perfect Orator. 

Imagine to yourselyes a Demosthenes, addressing the 
most illustrious asseinUy in the world, upon a point 
whereon the fete of the mpst i^histrious of nations de- 
pended — How awful sjich a meeting ! .how vast the sub- 

5 ject ! — Is man possessed of talents adequate to the great 
occasion ?— Adequate ! Yes, supetior. By the power 
of his eloquence; the .auguetness of the assembly is lost 
in the dignity of the orator ; and the importance of the 
subject, for a while, superseded bjr the admiration of 

10 his talents.. With what strength of argument; with what 
powers of the fancy, with what emotions 6f the heart, 
does he a^ault and subjugate the whole man ; and, at 
once, captivate his reason, his imagination, anil his pas- 
sions] To effect this, must be the utmost effort of 

15 the most improved state, of human nature.— =-Not a fac- 
ulty that he possesses?, is here unemployed ; not a fac- 
ulty that he possesses, but is herd exerted to its highest 
pitch. All his internal powers are at work ; all his ex- 
ternal, testify their energies. Within, the memory, the 

20 fancy, the judgment,, the passions, are all busy ; with- 
out, every muscle, every, nerve is exerted ; not a fea- 
ture / not a limb, but speaks.- The organs of the body, 
attuned to the exertions of the mind, through the kin- 
. dred organs of the hearers, instantaneously vibrate those 

25 energies from soul, to soul. Notwithstanding the diver- 

. sity of minds in such a multitude ; by the lightning of 

eloquence, they are melted into one mass — the whole 

assembly, actuated in one and the same way, become, 

as it were, but one man, and have but one voice— The 

30 universal cry is-^LET vs maik::h against Philip, let 

U8 FIGHT FOR OUR LIBERTIES LET V6 CONQUER OR DIE ! 

. ShericUm. 

26 
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54. Character of True Eloquence, 

When public bodies are to he addressed on momen- 
tous occasions, when great interests are at stake, and 
strong passions excited, nothing is valuable, in speech, 
farther than it is connected with high intellcctasd and 
5 moral endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness 
are the qualities which produce conviction. True elo- 
quence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot 
be brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for 
it, but they will toil in vain/ -\^orda and phrases may 

10 be marshalled in every way, but they cannot compass it. 
It must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the oc- 
casion. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp 
of declamation, all may aspire afler it — they cannot reach 
it. It comes, if it come at all',; like the outbreaking of 

15 a fountain from the ^arth, or the bursting forth of vol- 
canic fires, with • spontaneous, Toriginal, native force. 
The graces taught in the schools,' the costly ornaments, 
and studied coutrivances of speech, shock and disgust 
mei% when their own lives, and the fate of their wives, 

20 theif children, and their country, hang on the decision 
of the hour. Then words have lost theiir power, rhet- 
oric is vain, and all Elaborate oratory contemptible. li- 
ven genius itself then feels rebuked, and subdued, as in 
the presence of higher qualities. Then, patriotism is 

25 eloquent j then, self-devotion is eloquent. The clear 
conception, out-running the deductions of logic, ttfe 
high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, 
speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, inform- 
ing every feature, and urging the whole man onward, 

30 right onward to .his object — ^thie^ this is eIoqu^nc^ ; or 
rather it is something greater and higher than all elo- 
quence — ^it i^ action, noble, sublime, godlike action. 

Webster: 

65. The Pilgrims: 

From the dark portals of the ^tax chamber, snd ia 
the stern text of the acts of uniformity, the pilgrims 
received a commission more efficient than any that 
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ever bore the royal seal. Their banishment to Hol- 
5 l^d was fortunate ; the decline of their little company 
in the strange land was fortunate; the difficulties 
which they experienced jn getting the royal consent 
to banish themselves to this wilderness were fortunate ; 
all th% tears and heart-breakiAgs of that ever memo- 
10 rable parting at Delfthaveti, had th^ happiest influence 
on the rising destinies of. New Eiiglahd. All this pu- 
rified the. ranks of the settlers. These rough touches 
of fort6ne brushed off the light; uncertain, selfish spir- 
its. ..Thejf made it a grave, solemn, self-denying ex- 
15 pedition, and reqi^ired of thoi&e who engaged iif it to be 
so too. They cast a broad shadow of thought and seri- 
ousness over the cause, and if *this sometimes deepened 
inta melancholy and bitterness^ can we find no apology 
for such a human weakness ? . , ' 

20 Their trials of wandering and exile, of the ocean, 
the winter, the wilderness, and the savage foe, were 
the final assurances of ^success. It was these that put 
far away from oiir fathers' cause, {til patrician softness, 
all hereditary claims to preeminence. No effeminate 
'25 nobility crowded, into th^ dark and austere l-anks of 
the pilgrims. No Garr rior Villiers would lead on the 
ill provided band of despised Puritans. No well endow- 
ed clergy were on the 'aler£, to quit their cathedrals, 
and set up a pompous- hierarchy in the frozen wilder- 
30 ness. No cravipg governors were! anxious to be sent 
» over to our cheerless El Dotados of ice and of snow. 
No, they could not s^y tJvey had- encouraged, patronis- 
ed, or helped the pilgrims; »theirown cares, their own 
labours, their own councils, their own blood, contrived 
35 all, acbieved all, here all, sealed all. They could not af- 
terwards fairly pretend to reap M^here they had not 
strewn ; and as our fathers res^red this broad and solid 
fabric with pains arid watchfulness, unaided, barely 
tolerated, it did not fall when the favour, which had al- 
40 ways been withholden^ wbs changed into wrath; when 
the arm which had never su^^orted, was raised to de- 
stroy. 

Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous 
vessel^ the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, fi-eighJed with 
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45 the proepects of a future state, and bound across the un- 
known sea. I behold it pursuing, with a thousand mis- 
givings, the uncertain,* the tedious voyage. Suns rise 
and set, and weeks and months pass, and winter sur- 
prises them on the deep, but brings them not the sight 

50 of the wished for shore. 1 see - them^jnow SjUintily sup- 
plied with provisions, ci:owded almost to sum>c2ltion in 
their ill-stored* prison ,'^— delayed by calms, pursuing a 
• circuitous route,' — ^and now driven in fury before the 
raging tempest, on the high and giddy wav^s. The aw- 

55 ful voice of the storm howls through the'rigging. The 
labouring masts seem straining from their base ;~the dis- 
mal dound of the puraps is heard ; — ^the ship leaps, as it 
were, madly, ^om btflow to billow ; — ^the ocean breaks, 
apd settles with ingulphing floods over tlie floating deck, 

60 and' beats with deadening, shivering weight, against the 
staggered vessel. — ^I see them, escaped from these perils, 
pursuing their all but desperate undertaking, and land- 
ed at last, after a five months' passage, on the ice clad 
rocks of Plymoutb, — weak and weary from the voyage, 

65 — poorly armed, scantily provisioiied, depending on the 

charity of their shtp-master for a' draught of beer on 

board, drinking nothing but water bn shore, — without 

shelter,— ^without' means, — surrounded by hostile tribes. 

Shut now the volume of history^ and tell me, on any 

70 principle of human pcobability^what>ehall be the fate of 
this handful of adventurers. — Tell me, man of military 
science, in how many months were they all swept off 
by the thirty savage tribes^ enumerated within the ear- 
ly limits of New England 1 Tell me, politician, how 

75 long did this shadow of a colony, on which your con- 
ventions and treaties had not smiled, languid on the 
distant coast ? Student of history, compare for me the 
baffled projects, the deserted settlements, the abandon- 
ed adventures of other, tiipes,- and find the parallel of 

80 this. Was it the winter's storm, beaiting upon the house- 
less heads of women and children; was it hard labour 
and spare meals; — was it disease, — was it the toma- 
hawk, — was it the deep mtilady of a blighted hope, a ru- 
ined enterprise, and a broken heart, aching in its last 

85 moments at the recollection of the loved and left, be- 
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yond-the sea ; was it some, or all of these united, that 
hurried this forsaken company to their melancholy fate 1 
— And is it possible that neither of these causes, that 
not all combined,- were able to blast this bud of hope? — 
90 Is it possible, that from a begiiming so feeble, so frail, 
so worthy, not so much of admiration as of pity, there 
has gone forth a progress so steady, a growth so won- 
derful, an expansion so ample, a feality so important, a 
promise, yet i<y be fulfilled, so glorious ? Everett. 

56. The Progress of Poesy, 

Woods, that wave o*eJr Delphi's steep ; 
, Isles, that. crown the Egean deep; 

Fields, that cool Ilissus iaves, 

Or where Msander's ftmben waves 
6 In lingering labyrinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute but to the voice of anguish \ 

Where each, old poetic mountain, 

Inspiration ^reath'd around ; * 

10 Ev'ry shade and hallow'd fountain 

Murmured deep a -solemn sound : 

Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains : 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyra^nt pow'r, 
' 15 And coward vice, that revels io her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty Spirit lost, -^ * 

They sought, O Albion ! next thy sea-encircled coast. 
Far from the sun and summer gale. 

In thy gr^en lap was nature's darling laid, 
20 What time, where lucid, Avon stray'd, ^ 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 

Her awful face ; the dauntless child 

Stretch'd .forth his little arms and smil'd. 

This pencil take, (she said,) whose colours clear 
85 Richly paint the vernal year ; i 

Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock !the gates of joy ; 

Of horror, that, and thrilling fears, ^ 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic^ears. 
26* 
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30 Nor second he, that rose sublime 

Upon the seraph wings of ecstasy, 

The secrets of th' abyss to spy. 

H§ pass'd the flaming bounds of space and time, 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
35 Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Behold, where Dryden's less presumptuous car 

Wide o'er the fields of glory bgar 
40 Two coursers of ethereal race, . 

With necks in thunder eloth'd, and long resounding pace. 
Hark, his hands ^he lyre explore ! 

Bright-eyed fancy, hov'ring e'er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 
45 Thoughts that breathe, and words that^urn. * 

But ah 1 'tis heard no more-— 

O lyre divine 1 what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now ? Though he inherit 
• Nor the pride nor ample pinion, '• * 
50 That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure 'deep of air : 

Yet oft before his infant eyes, would ran 

Such forms as glitter in the muse's ray, 
<55 With orient hues, unborrowed of the sun ; 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate. 

Beneath the good how. far — ^but far above the great. 

Gray. 

57. Darkness, 

I HAD a dream, which was not all a dream. 
The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space^ 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 
5 Swung blind and blackening in tha moonless air ; 
Morn came, and went — and came, and brought no day^ 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation ; and all hearU 
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Were chiU'd into a selfish prayer for light : 

10 And they did live by watchfires — ^and the thrones/ 
Th^ palaces of crowned kings — the huts, 
The habitations of all things which dwell, . 
Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing homes 

15 To look once more into each other's face ; 
Happy w^re those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanos, and their mountalin-torch : ^ 
A fearful hope was all Jhe world contained ; 
Forests werfe set on fire— but hour by hour 

20 They fell and faded — and th^ crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a Crash — ^and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect^ as* by fits 
The flashes fell upoii them ; some lay down 

25 And hid then* eyes and wept ; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, an4 smiFd ; 
And others hurried to ami fit>, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

SO The pall of a past world 5 and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust, 
And gnash'd their teeth and howl'd : the wild birds 

shriek'd. 
And, terrified, did flutter on. the ground. 
And flap their useless wings ,^ the wildest brutes 

S5 Game tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawl'd 
And twined themselves {Imong the multitude. 
Hissing, but stingless-^they were slain fi>r food : 
And War, which for a monient was no more, 
.Did glut' himself again ; — a meal was bought 

40 With blood, and each sat sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom : no love was^ lefl ; 
All earth was but one thought — and that was death. 
Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails — ^men 

45 Died, and their bones were tomblefts as their flesh ; 
The meagre by the meai|^re were devour'd, 
Even dogs assail'd their masters, all save ono, 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
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The birds and beasts and famished men at bay, 

50 THl hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpietual moan 
And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answer'd not with a caress— ^he died. 

65 The crowd was famished by degrees ; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive, 
And they were enemies ; they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place 
Where had been heip'd a m^ss of holy things 

60 For ^n unholy usage ; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with thqir cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashe?, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, an^ made a flame 
Which was a mockery ; then th6y lifted up 

65 Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other's aspects — saw, and shrieked, and died-— 
Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he yi^as upon whose brow 
Famine had written Fiend. Tl^ world was void, 

70 The populous and the po^erful^Vas a lump, 
Seasoiiles's, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless — 
A lunTp of death — ^a chaos of hard clay. 
Tbef rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 

75 Ships* sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropj^'d 
They slept on the abyss without a surge — 
The waves were dead ;.the tides were in their grave, 
The moon their mistress had expired before ; ' 

80 The winds were withered in the stagnant aii^. 
And the clouds perished : Darkness had no need' 
Of aid from them — Shfe was the universe. Byron, 

58. The Slave Trade. 

The land is not wholly ffefe from the contamination ©f 
a traffic, at which every feeHng of humanity must forever 
ref olt — rl mean the African slave trade. Neither public 
sentiment, nor the law, has hitherto been able entirely 
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5 to put an end to this odious and abominable trade. At 
the moment when God, in his mercy, has blessed tl)e 
Christian world with an universal peace, there is reason 
to fear, that^ lo the disgrace of the christian name and 
character, ;Qew .efforts are making for the extension of 

10 this trade, by subjects and citizens of Christian states, 
in whose hearts .no sentiment of humanity or justice 
inhabit^^ and over whom neither the fear of God nor 
the fear 'o( man exercises a control . In the sight of 
our law, the African slave trader is a pirate and a felon ; 

15 and in the sight of heaven,. an offender far beyond the 
ordinary depth of -human guilt. There is no brighter 
part of oar history, than that which records the meas- 
ures which have been adopted by the government, at 
an early da}^, and at different times since, for the sup> 

20 pression of tLis traffic ; and I would call on aU the true 
sons of New-England, to co-operate with the laws of 
aaan, and the justijoe of Keavei). . -If there be within the 
extent of our knowledge or influence, any participation 
in this traffic, let us pledge ourselves here, to extirpate 

25 and destroy it. Jt is not fit, that the landx)f the Pil- 
grims should bear the shame Jonger. I hear the sound 
of the hammer, I see the smoke of thejurnaces where 
manacles and fetters are sti}l. forged for human- limbs. 
I see the visages of those, who by stealth, and at mid- 

30 night, labour in this work of hell, foul and dark, as 
may become the artifieers of such, instruments of mis- 
ery and torture. Let that spot be piirifiecl, or let it 
cease to be of New-JSngland. X^et it be pdVifled, or let 
it be set aside from the Chr istian. world ; let it be put 

35 out of the circle of human sympathies and human re- 
gards, and let civilized man 4ieQceforth have no com* 
munion with it- .. .• 

I would invoke those who- fill the seats of justice, 
, and all who minister at her altar, that they execute the 

40 wholesome and necessaty severity of the law.^ I invoke 
the ministers of our religion, that, ttey proclaim its de- 
nunciation of these crimes, and aedd its solemn sanctions 
to the authority of human laws. If the pUlpit be silent, 
whenever, or wherever, theie may be a, sinner bloody 

45 with this guilt, within the hearing of its voice, the pul- 
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pit is false to its trust. I call on the fair merchant, who 
hifB reaped his harrest upon the seas, that he assist in 
scourging from those seas the worst pirates which ever 
infested them. That oceau, which seems to wave with 

50 a gentle magnificence to wail the burdens of an honest 
commerce, and to roll along its treasures with a con- 
0cious pride, that ocean, Which hardy industry regards, 
even when the winds hare ruffled its sar&ce„ as a field 
of grateful toil ; what is it to the victim of this oppre»- 

55 sion, when he is brought to its shores, and looks forth 
upon it, for the first time, from beneath chains, and 
bleedings with stripes ? What is it to l^im, but a wide 
spread prospect of suffering, anguish, and death ? Nor 
do the skies smile longer, nor ;is the air longer fragrant 

60 to him. The sun is cast downi front heaven« An in- 
human and accursed traffic has cut him off in his man- 
hood, or in his youth, from every enjoyment belonging 
to his being, and every blessing which .his Creator inp 
tended for him. Webster, 

59. Drernn (if Clarence. 

O, I have passecl a miserable night, 

So' full of fearful dreams; of ugly sights, 

That, as'I am a Christaini faithful man, 

T would not spend another such a night, 
5 Though .'twere to biiy-a world of "happy days : 

So full* of dismal U/ttor was' the time. 
JVfethought, that I had broken f^om the Tower, 

And was embarked to cross to Burgundy ; 

And, in my com|)any, my brother Gloster, 
10 Who from my c^bin tempted me 4^o walk t 

Upon the hatches ; thence we looked toward England, 

And cited up a thousand heavy tinkes^ 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, ' ' ^ 

That had befallen us. As we pac/d^along 
15 Upon the giddy footing of thd hatches, 

Methought, that Gloster stumbled ; and, in falling. 

Struck me, that nought to stay him, overboard, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

O, then methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
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20 What dreadful noise of waters in my ears \ 
What sights of ugly death within my eyes ! 
Methought, I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand n^en, that' fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heapai of pearl, 

85 Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels ;. 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men's sculls ; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, 'there were crept, 
As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

30 That wpoed the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mocked the dead bonqs that lay scattered by. 

O ften did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and. would not let it forth 

35 To And the empt^, vast, and wandering air;. 
But smother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst, to belch it, in the sea* 

My dream was lengthened after-life ; ^ 

O, then began the tempest to my sou! ! 

40 I passed, methought^ the -melancholy flood, . 
With that grim ferryman Which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The first that there did greet my stranger-soul, 
Was my great father-in-l4w,. renowned Warwick ; 

45 Who cried aloud- " Whlit scourge, for ^perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afibrd fake Clarence V 
And so he vanished. Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair -- 
Dabbled in .blood ! afnd he shrieked ou^ aloud — 

50 " Clarence is con^e— ^false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
— ^That stabbed .me in the field by Tewfcsl^ury; — 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments 1"— 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howled in mine ears 

55 Such hideous cries> that with the very, noise, 
I trembling waked; and, for a season after. 
Could not believe but that I was in hell ; 
Such terrible impression made my dream. . 

Shaksptarc, 
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60. Moral Sublimity, 



-What can strive 



With virtue ? which of nature'^ regions vast 
Can in so many form? produce to' sight ■ 
Such powerful beauty ?' beauty which the eye 

5 Of hatred cannot look upon secui-e : 

Which envy's self contemplates, arid is turned - 

, Ere long to tenderness, to infant smiles, 
Or tears of humblest love* Is aught so iair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring,' 

10 The summer's noontide groves, the purple feve 
At harvest home, or in the frosty morn 
Glittering on some smooth sea, i^ ayghl so fair 
As virtuous friendship : as the'honoirre.d roof 
Whither from highest fieaven immortal love 

15 His torch etheriai and his golden bow 
Propitious^ hrhigs, and there a temple holds 
To whose unspotted service gladly vowed" 
The social band ofparent, brother* child,' 
With smiles and swe^ discourse an& gentle deeds 

20 Adore his power ? AVhat gift of richest dime 
E'er drew such eager eyes, or prompted such 
Deep wisheg,.?Ls the^zeai that snatches back 
From slander's poisonous tooth a foe's renown ; 
Or erosseth ganger in his lion walk, 

^ A rival's lifp to rescue t as the young 
Athenia:n warrior sitting down ii4 bonds, 
That his great father's body"* might not want 
A peacieful, humble tomb? the Roman wife . 
Teaching her lord how harmless was the wound 

30 Of death, how impotent the tyrant's rage, 
Who nothing more could threaten to afflict 
Their faithfuj iove '? Or isthere-in-the abyss. 
Is there, among the adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless void,' 
35 Aught that with half 'suchmajfesty can fill 
The human bosont, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgeht, from the stroke of Caesar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots; and, his arm 
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Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 
40 On Tully's.name, and shook the cximson sword 
Of justice in his wrapt astonished eye, 
And bade the father of his country hail, 
For lo the tyrant prostrate on the dust — 
And Rome again is free ? — ■- Akenside. 

61. Character of BfTitus, 

Ask any one man of morals, whether he approves 
of assassination ; he will answer. No. Would you kill 
your friend and benefactor 1 No. The question - ii^ a 
horrible, insult. Would you practise hypocrisy and 
5 smile in his face, while your conspiracy is ripening, to 
gain his confidence and to lull him into security, in or- 
der to take away hi? life 1 Every honest man, on the 
* ' bare suggestion, feels his blood thicken and stagnate at 
his heart. Yet in this picture we see Brutus. It would 

10 perhaps, be scarcely just to hold him up to abhorrence ; 
it is, certainly, monstrous and absurd to exhibit his con- 
duct to admiration., 

He did not strike the tyrant from hatred or ambition ; 
his motives were admitted to be good ; but was not the 

15 action nevertheless, bad ? 

To kill a tyrant, is as much murder, as to kill any 
other man. Besides, Brutus, to extenuate the crime, 
could have had no rational hope of putting an end to 
the tyranny ; he had foreseen and provided nothing to 

20 realize it. The conspirators relied, foolishly enough, 
on the love of the multitude for lib^ty — they loved their 
safety, their ease, their sports, and their demagogue 
favourites a great deal better. They quitely looked on, 
as spectators, and left it to the legions of Antony, and 

25 Octavius, and those of Syria, Macedonia, and Greece, 
to decide, in the field of Philippi, whether there should 
be a ]^epublic or not. It was accordingly, decided in 
favour of an emperor ; and the people sincerely rejoiced 
in the political calm, that restored the games of the cir- 

30 cu8, and the plenty of bread. 
27 
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Those, who cannot bring their judgments to condemn 
the killing of a tyrant, must nevertheless agree that the 
blood of Caesar was Unprofitably shed. Liberty gained 
nothing by it, and humanity lost much ; for it cost eigh- 
35 teen years of agitation and civil war, before the ambi- 
tion of the military and popular chieftains had expend- 
ed its means, aad the power was concentrated in one 
man's hands. r ^ 

Shall we be told, the example of Brutus is a good' one, 
40 because ir will never cease to animate thp race of ty- 
rant-killers — But will the fancied usefulness of assassi- 
nation overcome our instinctive sense, of its horror ? Is 
' it'to become a part of our'pditical morals, that the chief 
of a state is to be sfabbed oc poisoned, whenever a fan- 
45 atick, a malecontent, or a reformer shall rise up and 
call him a tyrant ? Then there would be as little calm 
in despotism as in liberty. . ^ 

But when has it happened, that the^ath of an usurp- 
er has restored to the* public liberty its departed life ? 
60 Every successful usurpation creates -many competitors 
for power, and" they successively Hall in the struggle. 
In all tjiis agitation, liberty is without friends, without 
resources, and without 'hope. Blood enough, and the 
blood of tyrants too, wks shed between the time of the 
55 wars of Marius and death of Antx)ny, a period of about 
sixty.years, to tdrh a cornmon grist-mill ; yet the cause 
of the public liberty continually grew more and more 
desperate. It is not l)y destroying tyrants, that we are 
to extinguish tyranny ; nature is not .thus to be exhaust- 
60 ed of her power to produce them. The ^il of a repub- 
lic sprouts with t^ rankest fertility ; it has been sown 
with dragon's teeth. To lessen the . hopes of usurping 
demagogues, we must enlighten, animate and combine 
the spirit of freemen ; we must fortify and guard the 
65 const it utioi\al ramparts about liberty. When its friends 
become insolent or disheartened, it is no longer of any 
importance how long-lived are its enemies : they will 
prove immortal. 

Ames. 
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62. Conclusion of Webster^s Plymouth Discourse, 

The hours of this day are rapidly flying, and this oc- 
casion will soon be passed. Neither we nor our chil- 
dren Can expect to behold its return. They are in the 
distant regioils of futurity, they exist only in the all^ 
5 creating power of God, who shair stand here, 9, hundred 
years hen^e, to trace; through us, their descent from the 
Pilgrims, and to survey, as we have now surveyed, the 
progress o'f theit country, during the lapse of a century. 
We should antioipute their concurrence with us in our 
10 sentiments of deep regard for our commort ancestors. 
We should anticipate an4' partake the pleasure with 
which they will then recount' the steps of New-England's 
advancement. On the mornihg of that day, although it 
will not' disturb us in our repose, the voice of acclama- 
15 tion and gratitude, .commencing on the Rock of Ply- 
mouth, shall be transmitted through millions of the sons 
of the Pilgrims, till it lose itself, in the murmurs of the 
Pacific seas. 

We would leave for the consideration^ of those who 
20 shall then occupy our places, some proof that we hold 
the blessings transmitted fronh our fathers in just esti- 
mation ; sOme proof of our a.ttachment' to the cause of 
good government, and of civil arid religious .liberty ; 
someproof 6f a sincere and ardent desire to promote 
25 every thing which may enlarge the understandings and 
improve the hearts of men. And 'when, from the long 
distance of an hundred years, they shall look back upon 
us, they shall know, at least, that we possessed affec- 
tions, which running badvward, and warming with 
30 gratitude for what our ancestors have done for our hap- 
piness, run forward also to our posterity, and meet them 
with cordial salutation, ere yet they have arrived on the 
shore of being. 

. Advance, then, ye future generations! We would 
35 hail you, as you rise in your long succession, to fill the 
places which we now fill, and to taste the blessings of 
existence, wh^re wg are passing, and soon shall have 
passed, our own human duration. We bid you wel- 
come to this pleasant land of the fathers. We bid you 
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40 welcome to the healthful skies, and the verdant fields 
of New-England. We greet your accession to the great 
inheritance which we have enjoyed. We welcome you 
to the blessings of good government, and religious lib- 
erty. We welcome you to the treasures of science, and 

45 the delights of learning. We welcome you to the tran- 
scendant sweets of domestic life, to the happiness of 
kindred, and parents, and children. We welcome you 
to the immeasurable blessings of rational - existence, the 
immortal'hope of Christianity, and the light of eyerlast- 

50 ing Truth! 

63. Address to the Patriots of the Revolution, 

Venerable men ! you have come down to us, from 
a former gen^ratio^. Heaven .has • bounteously length- 
ened out your lives, that you might behold this joyous 
day. Ypu are now, wh6re you stood,' fifty years ago, 
5 this very hour, with' your brothers, and your neighbours 
shoulder to shoulder, .in the strife for your country. 
Behold, Kow altered !. The same • heavens are indeed 
over your heads ; the -same oc^an rolls at your feet : 
but all else, how changed 1 You hear now no roar of 

10 hostile cannon, you see no mixed volumes of i^oke and 
flame rising from burning Charlesto^n. The ground 
strewed with the dead and the dying ; the impetuous 
charge ; the steady and successful repulse ; the loud 
call to repeated assault;, the summoning of all that is 

15 manly to repeated resistance ; a thousand bosoms free- 
ly and fearlessly bared Iji an instant to whatever of ter- 
ror there may be in wat and death ; — all these you have 
witnessed, but. you 'witness them no more. All is 
peace.. The heights Of yonder metropolis, its towers 

20 and roOfe, which you then saw filled with wites and 
children and ; countrymen in distress and terror, and 
looking with unutterable emotiins for the issue of the 
combat, have presented yOu to-day with the sight of its 
whole happy population, come out to welcome and 

25 greet .you with an universal jubilee. Yonder proud 
ships, by a felicity of position, appropriately lying at the 
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foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to cling around 
it, are not means of annoyance to you, but your coun- 
try's own means of distinction and defence. All is 

90 peace ; and God has granted' you this sight of your 
country's happiness, ere you slumber in the grave for- 
ever. He has ailowed you to behold and to partake the 
reward of your patriotic toils ; and he has allowed us, 
your sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and in the 

35 name of the present generation, in the name of your 
pountry, in the name of liberty, to thank you ! 

But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the 
sword have thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, 
Stark, Brooks, Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes seek 

40 for you in vain amidst this broken band. You are 
gathered to your fathers, and live only to your country 
in her grateful remembrance,' and ypur own bright ex- 
ample. But let us .not too much grieve, that you have 
liiet the common fate of men. X^u lived, at least, long 

45 enough to know, that your work had been nobly and 
successfully accomplished. You lived to pee your coun- 
try's independence established, and to sheathe your 
swords from war. On the light* of hiberiy you saw arise 
the light of Peace, like " ^ 

* another morn, 
Risen on mid^noon ;' — 

and the sky, on which you^closed your eyes, was cloud- 
less. Webster. 

64. Brutus- Speech. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers, hear me for my 

cause; and be silent that you m^y hear. Believe me 

for mine honour ; and have respect to mine honour, that 

you may believe. Censure me in your wisdom ; and 

5 awake your senses, that you may the better judge. — If 

there, be any 'in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, 

to him, I say, that Brutus' love to Caesar was no less 

than his. If, then, that friend demand why Brutus rose 

against Caesar, this -is my answer : Not that I loved 

10 Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 

37» 
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rather Cssar were living, and die all slaves ; than that 
Caesar were dead, to live aU freemen t As Cssar loved 
me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at 
it ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but as he was 

15 ambitious, I slew him. There are tears, for his love ; 
joy, for his fortune'; honour, for his valour; and death, 
for his ambition. — ^Who's here so base that' would be a 
bondman ? if any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
Who's here so rude, that n^ould not be a Roman? if 

20 any, speak ; for him have I offended. > Who's here so 
vile, that will, not love his country ? if any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. — I pause for a reply : — 
None ! Then none have I offended.-r-I have done no 

35 more to Caesar than you shall do to^ Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is cnroUed in the capitol ; his grory not 
extenuated, wherein he ^vas worthy ; nor his offences 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony ; 

30 who, though he had no hand in his death, shall receive 
— the benefit of his. dying — a place in the common- 
wealth ; as which of you ■ shall not ? — With this I de- 
part ; that, as I'slfew my best lover for the good of Rome, 
I have the. same dagger for myself, when it shall please 

35 my country jto need ifty death. Skakspeare, 

65, Chatham* s Speech. 

Almost for the last time, lord Chatham displayed his 
admirable eloquence in opposing the address moved in 
the house of lords, on his late majesty's speech from 
the throne in 1778. Some censure having been ex- 
5 pressed on the employing of savages against the armies 
of the insurgent Americans, the measure was defended 
by his xnajesty's ministers; and the pompous Suffolk, 
as he is described by Junius, declared that " adminis- 
tration would have been highly reprehensible, if, en- 
10 trusted as they were with the pupprefesion of so unnatu- 
ral a rebellion, they had not used all the means to sup- 
press it which God an4 Nature had put into their 
hands." — Lord Chatham rose, and said : 

My lords, — I cannot, — I will not join in congratula- 
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i^ tion on misfortune and disgrace. This, is a perilous 
and tremendous moment — it is not a time for adulation 
— the smoothness of flattery cannot save us in this rug- 
ged and awfu] crisis. It is now necessary to instruct 
the throne in "the language of truth. We must, if pos- 

20 sible, dispel the delusion and darkness which envelope 
it ; and display in its full danger and genuine colours 
the ruin which is brought to our doors. Can ministers 
still pefsume to expect 'support in their infatuation 1 
Can parliament be so dead to their dignity and duty, 

25 as to give their support to measures thus obtruded and 
forced upon" them ? Measures, which have reduced 
this late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt. 

But, who is the. man, that, in addition^tb the disgrac- 
es and mischiefs of the war, has dared tor-authorize and 

30 associate to' pur ,aivns the tomahawk' and scalping-knife 
of the savage? to call into civilized alliance the wild 
and inhuman inhabitant of the woods ? to delegate to 
the- merciless Indian tjbie defence of disputed rights, and 
t<f wage the horrors of his barbarous war against our 

35 brethren? this barl:^arpus measure has been defended, 
not only on the principles of policy and necessity, but 
also on those of morality ; * for it is perfectly allowable,' 
says lord Suffolk, ' to use all the means God and Nature 
have put into our hands ! ' I am astonished, I am 

40 shocked, to hear such principles confessed, to hear them 
avowed in the house, or this country. My lords, I did 
not intend to encroach so much on your attention ; but 
I cannot repress my indignation ; I feel myself impelled 
to speak. We are called upon as members of this house, 

45 as mea, as Christains, to protest against such horrible 
barbarity — * that God and Nature have put. into our 
hands!' What ideas of God and Nature that noble 
lord may entertain, I. know not ; but I know that such 
detestable principles are equally, abhorrent to religion 

50 and humanity. WhaJ, ! to attribute the sacred sanction 
of God and Nature to the massacres of the Indian scalp- 
ing-knife! to the cannibal savage, torturing, murder- 
ing, devouring,' drinking the blood of his mangled vic- 
tims I Such notions shock every precept of morality, 
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55 every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honour. 
These abominable principles, and this most abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 
I call upon that right reverend, and this most learned 
bench, to vindicate the religion of th&ir God, to support 

60 the justice of their country. I call upon the bishops to 
interpose the sanctity of their lawn, upon the judges to 
interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us irom this 
pollution. I call upon the. honour of your lordships to 
reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to main- 

65 tain your own. I call Hipon the spirit and humanity 
of my country to vindicate the natiolial character. 1 
invoke the Genius of the Constitution. From the tap- 
estry, that adorn these walls, the immortal ancestor of 
this noble lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace 

70 of his country. In vain did he defend the liberty, and 
establish the religion of Britain^ against the tyranny of 
Rome, if these worse than pepish cruelties and inquisi- 
torial practices are endured among us. To send forth 
the merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood !' against 

75 whom.? your protestant Ibrethreh ! To lay waste their 
country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their 
,race and name by the aid and instrumentality of these 
horrible hell-hounds of war ! Spain can no longer boast 
pre-eminence 'in barbarity. She armed herself with 

80 blood hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of Mex- 
ico ; we, niore ruthless, loose these dogs of war against 
our countrymen in Ame^rica, endeared to us by every 
tie, that can sanctify humanity. I solemnly call upon 
your lordships, and upon every order of men in the state 

85 to stamp upon the infamous procedure the indelible 
stigma of public abhorrence. More particularly, I call 
upon the holy prelates of our religion to do away this 
iniquity ; let t'hem perform a lustration to purify the 
country from this deep and deadly sin. 

66. , Specimen of the Eloquence of James Otis, 

England may as well dam up the waters of the Nile, 
witK bulrushes, as to fetter the step of freedom, more 
proud and firm in this youthful land, than where sh§. 
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treads the sequestered glens of Scotland, or couches 
5 herself among the magnificent mountains of Switzer- 
land. Arbitrary principle^^ like those, against which 
we now contend, have cost one king of England his life, 
anbther his crown — and they may yet cost a third his 
most flourishing colonies! 

10 We are two millions— one fifth fighting men. We 

are bold and vigorous, — and we • call 4io man master. 

To the nation, from whom we are proud to derive our 

. origin,, we ever were, and we ever will be, ready to yield 

unforced assistance; bu>/it must not, and it never can 

15 be extorted. >• •^ 

Some have pneeringly Asked,'*' Are the Americans 
too poor to pay a few pounds on stamped paper ?" No ! 
America, thanks to God and herself, is ri6h. But the 
right to 'take ten ^unds implies the right to take a 

20 thoFusand ; an4 what must be the wealth, that avarice, 
aided by power, cannot exhausif True the spectre is 
' now small ,* bdt the shadow he casts before him, is huge 
enough to darken all this fair land. 

Others, in sentimental style, talk of the immense debt 

25 of gratitude, which -v^e owe to England. And what is 
the amount of this debt ? Why, truly, it is the same 
that the young lion owes to the dam,, which has brought 
it forth on the solitude of the. mountain, or lefl it amid 
the winds and storms of the desert. 

30 We plunged into the wave, with the great charter of 
freedom in our teeth, because the faggot and torch were 
behind us. We have waked this ,new world from its 
savage lethargy ; forests have been prostrated in our 
path ; towns and* cities have grown up suddenly as the 

35 flowers of the ^ropics, and the fires in- our autumnal 
woods are scarcely more rapid, thati the increase of our 
wealth and population. 

And do we owe all this to the. kind' succour of the 
mother country T No ! we owe it to the tyranny, that 

40 drove us from her, — ^to.the pelting storms, which invigo- 
rated our helpless infancy. 

But perhaps others will say, "We ask no money firom 
your gratitude, — we only demand that you should pay 
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V ■ ■ ; 

your own expenses." ' And who, 1 pray, is to judge of 

45 their necessity? Why, the King — (and with all due 
reverence to his sacred majesty, he understands the real 
wants of his. distant subjects, as little as he does the lan- 
guage of the Choctaws.)' Who is to judge concerning 
the frequency of these demands? The ministry. Who 

50 is to judge whether the money i& properly expended ? 
The cabinet behind the throne. 

In every instance, those who take, are to judge for 
those who pay ; if this system' is suffered to go into ope- 
ration, we^^ shall hav^ reason to esteem it a great privi- 

55 lege, tl^at rain and dew. do pot depend upon parliament ; 
otherwise they would soon he taxed and dried. 

But thanlcs to God, there is freedom enough l^fl upto 
earth t,o i-esi^t such monstrous injustfce. The flame of 
liberty is extinguished in Greece and Rome, but the 

60 Fight of its glowing embers is still bright and strong on 
the shores of. America. Actuated by its sacred influ- 
ence, we will resist unto death. But we will not coun- 
tenance anarcKy and misrule* Tiie wrongs, that a des- 
peraie commuility have heaped ,upon their enemies, 

65 shall be amply and speed iFy repaired. Still, it may be 
well for some proud, men to remember, that a Are is 
lighted in these, colonies, which one breath of their king 
may kindle into such fury, that the blood of all England 
cannot extinguish it. 

' 67. * Pitrs Reply to Walpole, 

.sm, • ^ : - • . 

Tlie. atrocious crime of bein^ a yoiing man, which 
the honourable gentleman' has, with- suph spirit and de- 
cency, charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palli- 
ate, nor dehyj — but content myself with wishing that I 

5 m^y be one of ^hose whose follies may cease with their 

youth, and not of tliat number who ai*e ignorant in spite 

of experience. Whether youth can be imputed to any 

man as a-.reproach, J vyill not, sir, assume the province 

' of determining ; — but surely age may become justly con- 

10 temptible, if the opportunities which it brings have past 
away without improvement, and vice appears to prevail, 
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when the passions have subsided. The wretch who 
after haying seen the consequences of a thousand er- 
rors, continues still to blunder, and whose age has on- 

15 ly added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object of 
either abhorrence or contempt,, and deserves not that 
his ;grey hairs should sequre him from insult. Much 
more, sir, is he to be abhorred, who, as he advanced in 
age, has receded from virtue, and becomes more wicked 

20 wi^h less teniptation. ;— -who prostitutes himself for 
mipney which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains 
of his life in the ruin of his country. But youth, sir, is 
not my only crime ; I "have been accused of acting a 
theatrical part. A theatrical ^art may either imply 

25 some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulatioji of my 
real sentiments, and ,an adoption of the opinions and 
language of another man. • 

In the first seris^, sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
confuted, and desei;vee only , to be mentioned to be de- 

30 spised. I am at liberty, like every other man, to use my 
own language ;* and though ^ perhaps I may have some 
ambition to please this gentleman, I shaH not lay my- 
self under any restraint, nor. vefyv solicitously copy his 
diction, or his mien, however matured by age, or mod- 

35 elled by experience. If any man shall, by charging me 
with . theatrical behaviour, imply ihgi I utter any senti- 
ments but my own, I shall treat him as a calumniator 
and a villain ; — noi^ shall any protection shelter him from 
the treatment he deserves. I shall, on such ah occa- 

40 sion, without scruple, trample tippn all those forms with 
which wealth and dignity intrench themselves,-— nor 
shall any thing but. age restrain my resentment ;— age, 
which always brings one privilege, that of being inso- 
lent and supercilious without punishment. But with 

45 regard, sir, to those whom L have offendied, I am of 
opinion, that if I had acted a borrowed part,-! should 
have avoided their censure : the heat that offended 
them is the ardour of conviction, and that zeal for the 
service of my country, which neither hope lior fear shall 

60 influence me to suppress. I will not sil ilnconcerned 
while my liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon 
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public robbery. I will exert my endeavours at whatever 
hazard, to repel the aggressor, and drag the thief to jus- 
tice — ^whoever may protect them in their villany — and, 
55 whoever may partake of their plunder. 

68. Speech of Mr. Crriffin dgainst Cheetham. 

I am one of those who Believe that the heart of the 
wilful aiKi the deliberate libeller is blacker than that of 
the high-way robber, or of one who' commits 'the crime of 
midnight arson. The man who plunders on the high- 
5 way, may have* the semblance of an apology for what he 
does. An affectionate wife may demand subsistence ; 
a circle of helpless children raise' to him the suplicat- 
ing hand fqr food. He may be driven to the desperate 
a,ct by the high mandate of imperative necessity. The 

10 mild features of the husband and the father may inter- 
mingle with those of the robber apd soften the rough- 
ness of the shade. But the robber of character plun- 
ders thatvwhich "not enrieheth him," though it makes 
his neighbour "poor indeed" — The man who at the 

15 midnight hour consumes his neighbour's dwelling, does 
hint an injury which perhaps is not irreparable. Indus- 
try may rear ai^other habitation. ^ The storm may in- 
deed descend upon him until charity opens a neighour- 
ing door t the rude winds of heaven may whistle around 

20 his uncovered family. But he looks forward to better 
days : he has yet a hook left to hang a hope on. No 
such consolation cheers the heart pf him whose charac- 
ter has been torn from him. tf innocent he may look^ 
like Anaxagoras, to the heavens ; bi^t he must be con- 

25 strained to feel this world is to him a wilderness. For 
whither shall he go ? Shall he dedicate himself to the 
. service of his country ? But will his country receive 
him ? Will she employ in her councils, or in her ar- 
mies, the man at whom the "ijow unmoving finger of 

80 scorn'' is pointed ? Shall he betake himself to the 
fire-side? The story of his disgrace will enter his 
own doors before him. And can he bear, think 
you, can he bear the sympathising agonies of a dit^ 
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tressed wife ? Can he endure the formidable presence 

35 of scrutinizing, sneering domestics? Will his children 
receive iqstruction from the lips of a disgraced father ? 
Gentlemen, I am not ranging on feiry ground. I am 
telling' the ^lain story of my client's wrongs: By the 
ruthless liand of malice; his" character has been wanton- 

40 ly massa^cred :— ;-'and he now appears before a jury of his 
country for redress. Will ybu deny him this redress ? 
— Is' character valuable ? On this point I will not in- 
sult you with argument. There are Certain things, to 
argue which; is treason, against Tiature, The author of 

45 our being did nojt intend lo leave this point afloat Ki the 
mercy of opinion, J^ut> with his own hand* has he kindly 
planted in the soul of man an instinctive love of charac-' 
ter. This high sentiment has no affinity .to pride. It 
is the eniiobling quality of the soul :. and if we have 

£0 hilherto been elevated above the ranks of ^surrounding 
creation, human nature owes its elevation to the love of 
character. It is. the love of character fox .vfhich the poet 
has sung, the philosopher toiled, the ^ hejo bled. It is 
the love of Character which wrought miracles at ancient 

55 Greece.; the love of character is the eagle on which 
Rome rose to en^ire.^ And it is-vthe /dtJc of character 
animating the^ bosom of her sons, on which America 
must depend in those approaching crises that may " try 
men's souls." Will a jury weakpi^* this out nation's 

CO hope ? Will they by. their verdict pronounce to the 
youth of our countty, \hat character is scarce worth 
possessing? 

We read of that philosophy which can smile over the 
destruction of property^-of that religion which enables 

65 its possessor to extend the beAign look of forgiveness 
and complacency to his murderers. But it is not in the 
soul of man to bear the laceration of slander.. ' The ..phi- 
losophy which could bear it^ we should' despise. 'The 
religion which could bear it, we should 'not despise — 

70 bqt we should^ be constrained^ to say, that its kingdom 
was hot of this world. 

» \ ' 
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69: Thunder Storm, 

They came to the Jiighlands. It was the latter part 
of a calm, sultry day, that they floated gently' with the 
tide between, these stern mountains. There, was that 
perfect, quiet which prevails over .nature fn the languor 

5 of summer heat ; the turning of a plank, or the acciden- 
tal falling of an oar on deck, wa? echoed from the moun- 
tain side', and reverberated' along the^shoreS ; and if by 
chance the captain gave a shout of coitimdhd, there were 
airy tongues that mocked St from eiAry cliff. 

10 I gazed about me in mute delight and wonder at these 
scenes of nature's magnificence. To the lefl the Dun- 
derberg reared its wo^y precipices, height over height, 
forest over .forest, away into the deep summer sky. - To 
the right strutted forth the bold promontory of Antony's 

15 Nose, with a solitary eagle wheeling about it ; .jyhile 
beyond, mountain succeeded to mountain, u^itil they 
seemed to lock their arms togetlier, and confine this 
mighty river in their embrkces. There was a feeling 
of quiet luxury in gazipg.at the broad, green bosoms 

20 here and there scooped out among the precipices ; or 
at woodlands high in air, nodding o¥er the ledge of some 
beetling bluff, and their foliage* all transparent in the 
yellow 'sunshipe. 

In th^ midst of my admiratioh, I remarked a pile of 

25 bright; snowy clouds pee^ring above the western heights^ 
It was .succeeded by another, and another, each seem- 
ingly piishmg onwards its predecessor, *anfd towering, 
with dazzling brilliancy, in the deep blue atmosphere : 
and now muttering peals of thunder were faintly heard 

30 rolling behind the mountains. TThe river, hitherto still 
and glassy, reflecting pictures, of the, sky and land, now 
showed a dark ripple at a distance, as^the breeze came 
creeping up it. The fish hawks wheels and screamed, 
and sought their nests on the high dry trees ; the crows 
flew clamorously to the crevices of the rocks, and all 

S5 nature seemed conscious of the approaching thunder- 
gust. . / 

The clouds now rolled in ^volumes over the mountain 
tops ; their summits still bright and snowy, but the low- 
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40 er parts of an inky blackness. The rain began to pat- 
ter down* in broad and " scattered drops ; the wind fresh- 
ened, and curled up th6 waves ; at length it seemed as if 
the belfying clouds were torn, open by the. mountain 
tops, and complete torrents of rain came rattling down. 
45 The lightning leaped iro^ cloud to cloud, and stream- 
ed quivering against the rocks, splitting and rending the^ 
stoutest forest trees; Vtte thunder burst in tremendous 
' explosions; the . peals .wer0 echoed fror^ mountain to 
^ mountain; they crashed' up<m Duriderberg, and rolled 
5tf-«p the long defile of the** highlands; eiph headland mak- 
ing a new echo, until old Bull hill s<^eH)ed to^biellow back 
the storm. / .. \ * . ^ 

For a time tlie scudding tack *and raist,^and ^e sheet- 
ed rain, almost hid th<^ landscape froin the sight. There 
55 wa» a fearful- gloom^ illuj^ined still more fearfully by the 
streams of lightping which; glittered . among the rain 
«drops. Never had I beheld sucli an ^bsojute warring of 
the^elements ; it seemed as if the storm was4;earing and 
rending its way through this iiiou'ntain "^defile, and had 
60 brought all the artillery of heaven- inVD -action. 

\, • Irving. 

*^70. . Slavery. . .« . 
-My ear is pttined,- 



My soul is sick, with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 
5 It does not feel for man : the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax - 
That fafe' asunder at the tauch of fire. 
He finds his fellow giiilty ef at skia -. - 
Not coloured like' his wvn^ and having power 

10 To enforce the Vrong, for such a worthy cause, 
Dooms and devoteg l>im as his lawful preyT 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed . ^ 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 

15 Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and mosj to be deplored, 
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As haman nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and ta^ks him, and exacts his swekt 

20 With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she ^s inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man ? And what man, peeing this. 
And having human feelings, doies not blush, . 
And hang his hejid, to think, himself a man ? - 

26 I would not have a slave to till thy ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, * . 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews, bought aiid sold, had ever earned. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 

30 Just estimation prized -above all pricey 
I had much rather be myself the sl^ve. 
And wear the bonds, than .i^ten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home^— then, why abroad ? 
And they theihselves once ferried o'er therWave 

35 That parts us, are emancipate and lo6sed. 

Slaves cannot breathe an England; if their lungs 
Receive our aif, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, ^nd bespeaks a nation proud 

40 And jealpus of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let i( circulate through every vein 
Of all ^our empire ; that, where Britain'? power 
Is felt, tnankind may feel 'her mercy too. Cawper, 

71. ' Irruption of Hyder Alt. 

When at length Hyder Ali' found that, he had to do 
with men who either would sign no convention, or whom 
no treaty and no signature could bind, and who were 
the determined enemies of human ptercpurse itself, he 
5 decreed to make the fx>untry possessed by these incor- 
rigible and predestinated criminals a memorable exam- 
ple to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses 
of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole 
Carhatic an everlasting monument of vengeance ; and 
10 to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between him and 
those against whom the faith, which holds the moral el* 
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ements of the world together, was no protection. He 
became at length so confident of his force, so collected 
in bis might, that he made no secret whatsoever of his 
15 dreadful resolution. . Having terminated his disputes 
with evei;y enemy, and every rival, who buried their 
mutual animosities in their common detestation against 
the creditors, of the nabob of A^cotJ he drew from every 
quarter whatever a savage ferocity could add to his 

20 new rudiments in , the arts of destruction ; and com- 
pounding all the mateciale of -fury, havoc, and desola- 
•^tion, into 'one black- cloud, he. hung for a. while on the 
declivities of the ^ mouatains. . While the authors of all 
these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this men- 

25 acing meteor,..which i)lackened all their horizon, it sud- 
denly burst,, and poured down* the whole of its contents 
upon the plains of the C^rnatic. Theja ensued a scene 
of wo, •(big like of which no eye had seen, no heart cpn^ 
ceived, and which no tongue caji'^equately tell. All 

30 the horrors of w^r before known, or heard of, were mer- 
cy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire^ blasted 
every field, consumed ,. e Very houses destroyed every 
templ\3. The 'miserable inhabitants^ flying from their 
flaming villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, with- 

35 out regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or sa* 
credness of function ;^ fathers torn from children, hus- 
bands firom wives, enveloped^in a- whirlwind of cavalry, 
and amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the tramp- 
ling of pursuing houses, were -swept into captivity, Jn an 

40 unknown and hostile land. Those, who were ^le to 
evade this tempest, fled to the walled cities. ' But es- 
caping from fire, sword, and exile, they feU into th« 
jaws of famine. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this de- 

45 struction raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of 
Tanjore ; an4. so completely did these masters' in their 
art, Hyder Ali- and his more ferocious son, absolve 
thenlselves of their impious vow, that when the British 
armies traversed, as they did, the Carriati/for hundreds 

50 of miles in air direction 9, through the whole line of their . 
march, they did nbt see one man, not one woman, not - 
28* 
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one child, not one four-footed beast df any description 
whatever. One dead uniform silence reigned over the 
whole region." Burke. 

- 72. Apostrophe to Sleep. 

Sleep, gentle sleep, * '. - ' 

Nature's. soft nurse, how haw' I. frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelid? down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness t • 
6 Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smpky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush'd with biizzipg ni^t-flies to thy dumber : 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of tiostly state, 
10 And lulPd with sounds of sweetest melody. 

O thou dull god, why liest^thou with the vile, 

In loathsome beds;'' and leav'st the kingly couch. 

A watch-case,' or a common 'larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
15 Seal up the ship^boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious siurge ; 

And in^he visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
20 With deafning clamours in the slippery clouds. 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy, in an hour so rude ; 

And, in the cahnest and most stillest night, 
25 With all appliances, and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king? Shakspeare, 

73. Vctnity of Power and misery of Kings. 

No matter where ; of comfort no man speak ! 
Let's taJk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes. 
Write sorrow on the bowMn of the earth. 
t( Let'iB choose executors, and talk of wills : 
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^nd yet not so, — ^for what, can- We bequeath, 
. Save ojflr deposed bodies to the grx)und ? 
OuF lands, our lives, and all are Bolm^broke's, 
And nothing can we call our-own, but death ; 

10 And that small model of the barren earth, 
/Which' serves as paste and coTe^ to our/ hopes. 
For heaven's sake, let us?it* upon the ground, ' 
And Wll sad stories to the death of kings ;r-^ 
How some have been depoe'd,. some. slain in war ; 

15 Some haunted by the ghbsts they have depcJS'd ; 
Some poison'd by their Wives, some sleeping kilPd ; . 
All mui;der!d :-f-For within the hollow cmwn 
That rounds the moi^al tetoples of a king, 
Keeps death his court : and the>e' the antic sits, 

20 Scoffing his state, ^nd grinding at his pomp ; ^ 

Allowing him, a breath, a little scene 
To monarchi^e, be fear'd, and kill with Ipoks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 

25 Were brass impregnable ; and, humaur'4 thus. 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin , /- 

Bores through his castle wall, and-^farewfell king V 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and bfood 
With solemn reverence ; tUtow away respect, 

30 Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, . 
For you have but mist6ok me all this while : • 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste giief^ 
Need friends : — Subjected thus,' . - 

How can you say to me — I am a king ? 

Shakspeare, 

74i ftqmof of the Irish Bishops. • 

Here are the sovereign pontiff of the Catholic faith, 
and the Catholic king of Spain, jdistribiiting. one third 

' part of the revenues of their church for the poor, and 
here are some 6f the enlightened doctors of our church 

5 depreciating such a principle, and guarding their riches 
against the encroaching of Christian charity ; I hope 
they will never again afford such an opportunity of com- 
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paring them with the pope, or contrasting them with the 
apostles. I dq not think their riches will be diminish- 
10 ed ; but if they were to be so— is not the'question di- 
rectly put to tbero', which will tbby prefer.? their flock 
or their -riches 7 for which did Christ die, or theapq^- 
tlep suffer martyrdom, or Paul preach, or Luther pro- 
test ? was it for^ the tithe of flax,, or the tithe of barren 
15 land, or the. tithe of potatoes, ot. the. tithe-proctor, or tlie' 
tithe-farmer, or the tithe-pig ? Your riches are secure ; 
but if they are impaired by your acts of benevolence, 
does our religion depend on your riches ? On such a 
principle your Saviour should have accepted of the king- 

20 doms of the earth, and their glory, and have capitulated 
with the devil fbr the propagation of the faith. Never 
was a great principle rendered prevalent by power or 
riches ; — ^low and artificial means* are resorted to for ful- 
filling the little views of men, their, love of power, their 

25 avarice, or ambition ; but to apply to the great designs 
of God such wretched auxiliaries, is to forget his divini- 
ty and to den^ his* omnipotence. What! does the word 
come more powerfully from the* dignitary in purple and 
fine linen than it came from the poor apostle with noth- 

30 ing but the .spirit of the Lord on his lips, and the glory 
of God standing on his right hand ? What I my lords, 
not cultivate ' barren land ; not encourage the maiiufac- 
tures of your cbuntry ; not relieve the poor of your flock, 
if the church isto be at any expense thereby ! — Where 

35 shall we find this principle ? not in the Bible. I have 
adverted to the sacred writings without criticism, I al- 
low, but not without devotion — there . is not in any part 
of them such a sentiment — not ih the purity of Christ 
nor the poverty of the apostles, no/ the prophecy of Isai- 

50 ah, nor the patience of Job, nor the harp of David, nor 
the wisdom of Solomon L No, my lords, on this subject 
your Bibte is against you — the precepts and practice of 
the primitive church are against you^— the great words 
increase arid multiply — the axiom of philosophy, that 

45 nature does nothing in vain — ^the productive principle 
that formed the system, and defends it against the am- 
bition and encroachments of its own elements — the re- 
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productive principle which continues the system, and 
which makes vegetation support life, and life adminis- 
^ ter back again to vegetation ) taking from tljie grave its 
^ sterile quality, aqd • making, death itself propagate to life 
. and succession-;— the plenitude of things, and. the majes- 
ty of nature, through all hei: organs; manifest against 
sucli 'd fleiJtiment ; this blind fatality of error, which, 
55 under pretence of defending the wealth of the priest- 
hood, checks the growth of mankind, arrests his indus- 
try, and 'makes the»sterility of the planet a part of its re- 
ligion. , . / / GrdttdJh 

75. Speech on the Greek Bkvolution, 

It may; in the next place, be askedj perhaps, suppos- 
ing all this to be^trqe, what can toe do? Are. we to gp 
to war 1 Are we to interfere in the Greek cause, or 
any other European capse ? Are we to endanger oiir 
5 pacific, relations ?^:-No, certainly not. . What, then, the 
question recurs, remains for us ?* If we will iiot endan- 
ger our own peace, if we will neither furnish armies, 
nor navies, to the cause^ which we think the just one, 
what is there within our p6wer ? 

10 Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. 'the time has 
been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and subsidies, 
were the princifial reliances even in the best cause. 
But, happily for mankind, there has come a great change 
in this respect. Moral causes- come into consideration, 

15 in proportion as the progress of knowledge is advanced ; 
and the public opinion of the civilized world i& rapidly 
gaining an ascendancy over mere brutal force. It is 
already able to oppose the most formidable obs^truction 
to the progress of injustic^e and oppression ; ind, as it 

20 grows more intelligent and more intense, it wjjl be more 
aiid more fbrmidable. It may be silenced by military 
power, but it cannot be conquered.- It is elastic, irre- 
pressible,^ and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary 
warfare. Jt is that impassible, unextinguishable enemy 

35 of mere violence and arbitrary rule, which, like Milton's 
angels, 
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" Vital in every part, 

Gannot,, but by annihilating, die." , 

Until this be propitiated or sati'sfijec), 'it is vain for 

30 power to talk;feither of triumphs or .of reposfe. No mat- 
ter what fields arp desc^Iated, what fortresses surrender- 
ed, what' artaiies subdued, or what provinces overrun. 
In the history of the year thai has passed by' us, and in 
' the instance of-unhlippy Spairi,.we have seen -the vanity 

35 of ^11 triumphs, in ¥ cause whidi violates the general 
sense of justice (^thecivilize^f world. It is nothing, 
that the troops of France 4iaYe passed 'from the Pyre- 
nees to Cadiz ;. it is Nothing that an unhappy and pros- 
trate nation has Allien befoofe them ; it is nothing that 

40 arrests, and confiscation, and execution, sweep. &way the 
little remnant of national resistance. There is an ene- 
my that still* exists to cHeck the* glory of these triumphs. 
It follows the conqueror back td the very scene of his 
ovations; ^t calls upon him to. take notice that Europe, 

46 though "silent, is yet indignant ; it shows him that the 
sceptre of his victory is a barren sC^tre ; that it shall 
confer neither Joy nor honour, but shall moulder to dry 
ashes in his grasp. In thQ midst of his exultation, it 
pierces his ear with the cry of injured justice, it denouii- 

SO ces against him the indignation of ah enlightened and 
civilized age ; it turns to bitterness the cup of his re- 
joicing, and wounds hivA with the sting which belongs 
to' the consciousness of having outraged the opinion of 
mankind. Webster. 

76. Character of Hamilton, 

That writer would <leserve the fame of a public bene- 
factor, who could exhibit the character of Hamilton, 
with the \ruth and force, that alj who intimately knew 
him, conceived it : his example would then take the 
5 same ascendant, as his talents. The portrait alone, 
however exquisitely finished, could not inspire genius 
where it is not ; but if the world should again have pos- 
session of so rare a gift, it might awaken it when it 
sleeps, as by a spark from heaven's own altar ; for sure- 
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10 ly if there is any thing like divinity in man, it is his ad- 
miration of^virtue. 

But who aliye can exhibit this portrait'^ If our age, 
oh that supposi'tion, morq fruitful than any other, had. 
produced two Hamiltons, one of them might have de- 

1$ picte(l;the other. To dcfliheate genius^ one must feel 
its power : Hamilton,. and he alone, with all its inspi- 
rations, could have transfused i);s whole fervi;! soul into 
the picture,^ anld swelled its lineaitients into life. The 
writer's mind, expanding with its own Specular enthusi- 

M 8jsm, and glowing with kindred fires, would then have 
stretcheVl to the dimensions ef his subject.^ v ^ - 

Such is the infirmity of human nature, it is very dif* 
iicult for a man, who. is greatly the sdperiour of his as- 
sociates, to preserve their friendship without abatement ; 

25 yet, tliough he could not possihly conceal his superiori« 
ty, he was so little inclined to display it, he was so much 
at ease in his 'possession, that no jealousy or envy chill- 
ed his bosom, when his friends obtained praise. He 
was indeed so entirely the friend of his friends, so mag- 

30 nanimous, so superiour, or, mqre properly, spinseiisible 
to all exclusive selfishness pf spirit ; so frank, so ardent, 
yet so little overbearing, so much trusted, admired, be- 
loved, almost adored, that his power over their affections 
was entire, and lasted through his life. .We do not be- 

35 lieve, that he lefl any worthy man his ^, who had ev- 
er been his friend. . 

Men of the most elevated' minds, have not always the 
readiest discernment of character. Perhaps he was 
sometimes too sudden and too lavish in bestowing his 

40 confidence ; his manly spirit disdaining artifice, suspect- 
ed none. But. while the power of his friends over him 
seemed to have no limits, and really had none, in res- 
pect to those things which were of a nature to be yield- 
ed, no man, not the Roman Cato Jiimself,' was more 

45 indexible on every point that touched ^ or seemed to 
touch integrity and honour. With hjm, it was not 
enough.to be unsuspected ; his bosom would have glow- 
ed like a furnace, at his own whispers of reproach. 
Mere purity would have seemed to him below praise ; 
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50 and such were his habits, and such his nature, that the 

pecuniary temptations which many others can only with 

. great exertion and selMenial resist, had no attractions 

Ibr him. He was very far from obstinate ; yet, as his 

friends assaile^ his ^6pinions with less profound thought 

55 than he had devoted to them, they wer^ seldom, shaken 

by discussion. He defended them, however, with as 

much mildness as force, and^evinced, that if he did not 

yield, it was not for wanl of gentleness or modesty. 

The tears that flow qh this fond recital will never dry 

60 up. My heart, penetrated ^ith the remembrance of 
the man, grows liquid as I write, and I could pour it 
out lil^e water. I could weep too for my country, 
which^, n&ournful as it is, does not know the half of its 
loss. It deeply laments, when it turns its eyes back, 

65 and sees what HamuHton was ; but my squI stiffens with 
despair, when I think what Hamilton would have been. 
' Ames, 



77. State of French Republic. 

With the jacobins of France, marriage is in effect an- 
nihilated ; children are encouraged to cut the throats 
of their parents ; mothers are taught that tenderness is 
no part of their character ; and to demonstrate their at* 
5 tachment to their party, that they ought to make no 
scruple to rake with their bloody hands in the bowels of 
those who come from their own. 

To all this let us join the practice of cannibalism, 
with which, in the proper terms, and with the greatest 
10 truth, their several factions accuse each other. By can- 
nibalism, I mean their devouring, as a nutriment of their 
ferocity, some part of the bodies of those they have mur- 
dered : their drinking the blood of. their victims, and 
forcing the victims themselves to drink the blood of their 
15 kindred, slaughtered before their faces. By cannibal- 
ism, I mean also to signify all their nameless, unman- 
ly, and abominable insults on the bodied of those they 
slaughter. 

As to tho8« whom they suffer to die a natural death, 
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20 they do. not permit theiQ to enjoy the last consolations of 

mankind, or those rights of sepulture, which indicate 

hope, and Which mere ndtiire h^s taught to mankind in 

all countries to Soothe the afflictions, and to cover the* 

infirpiity of mortal \^ondition. T-hey disgrace men in 

25 the* entry into life: they vitiate and enslaye them 

through the whol^ course of it ; and' they deprive them 

• of all comfort at the conclusion of their dishonoured and 

depraved existence.' Endedvouring to persuade the 

people that thay are jio bettet than beasts, the whole 

30 body of their institution, tbnds^ to- make them beasts of 

prey, furious and savage. Fdrthis purpose ihe active 

part of them is disciplined into a ferocity which has no 

parallel. Tp this ferocity there is joined not one of the 

rude, unfashioned virtues which accompany the vices, 

35 where the whole are left to grow up together in the 

rankness of uncultivated' nature. But nothing is left to 

nature in their systems. 

The same discipline which hardens their hearts Te- 
laxes their morals. Whilst courts of justice were thrust 
40 out by revolutionary tribunals, and silent churches were 
only the funeral monuments of departed religion, there 
were no fever than nineteen or twenty theatres, great 
and small, most of them kept open a( the public ex- 
pense, and all of them crowded every night. Among 
45 the gaunt, haggard form s^ of famine and nakedness, amidst 
the yells of murder, the tears of affliction, and the cries 
of despair ; the song, the dance, the mimic scene, the 
buffoon laughter, went on as regularly as in the gay' 
hour of festive peace. 1 have it fiTora goocl authority, 
50 that under the scaffold of judicial murder, aifd the gap- 
ing planks that poured down blood on the spectators^ 
the space was hired out for a shew of danciag dogs. I 
think, without concert, we have made the very same re- 
mark on reading ^^me of their pieces, which being writ- 
55 ten for other purposes, let us into a view af their social 
life. It struck us that the habits of Paris- had no resem- 
blance to the finished virtues, or to the . polished vice^ 
and elegant, though not blameless luxury, of the capita] 
of a great empire. Their society was more like tha,t of a 
29 
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60 den of outlaws upon a doubtful frontier ; of a lewd iav- 

em for the revels and debauches of banditti, assassins, 

bravos and smugglers mixed with bombastic players, 

, the refuse and rejected oiTal of strolling theatres, puff> 

ing out ill-sorted, verses about virtue, mixed with the 

65 licentious and Uasphemous sipngs, proper to the brutal 
and hardened course of life belonging to that sort of 
wretches. This system of manners in itself is at war 
tvith all orderly and moral 'society, and is in its neigh- 
bourhood unsafe. If great bodies of jthat kind were any 

70 where established in a 'bordering territory,) we should 
have a right to demand of they: governments the suppres- 
sion of su<>h a nuisance. What are we to do if the gov- 
ernment and the, wholQ community is of the same des- 
cription ? Yet that government has thought proper ta 

75 invite ours >to lay by its unjust hatred, and to listen to 
the voice of humanity as taught by their example. 

Burke. 

78; Cicero for Ciuentius. 

You, T. Attins, I know, had every where given it 
out, that I was to defend m^ client, not from facts, not 
upon the footing of innocence, but by taking advantage 
merely of the law in his behalf. Have I done so ? I 
5 appeal to yourself. Have I sought to cover him behind 
a legale defence only ^ On the contrary, have I not 
pleaded his cause as if he had been a senator, liable, by 
the Cornelian law, to be capitally convicted ; and shown, 
that neither prok>f nor probable presumption lies against 

10 his innocence ? In doing so, I must acquaint you, that 
I have complied with the desire of Ciuentius himself. 
For w|ien he ftrst consulted me in this cause, and when 
I informed him that it was clear no action could be 
brought against him from the Cornelian law, he instant- 

15 ly besought and obtested me, that I would not rest his 
defence upon that ground: saying, with tears in his 
eyes, that his reputation was as dear to him as his life ; 
and that what he sought, as an innocent man, was not 
only to be absolved from any penalty, but to be acquit- 

M ted in the opinion of all his fellow-citizens. 
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Hitherto, then, I have pleaded this cause upon his 
plan. But my client must forgive me, if now I shall 
plead it upon my own. For I should be wanting to 
myself, sind to that regard winch 'ray character and sta- 

35 tion require me to bear to the hvrs of the state, if I 
should allow any person to be judged .of by a law which 
does not bind hita. You, Attios, indeed, have told us, 
that it was ti scandal -lind reproach, that a Roman knight 
should be exempted from 'those penalties to which a 

30 senator^ for corrupting judges, is liable.* But I must 
tell yon, that it would be a mUch greater reproach, in a 
state that is regulated by law, to depart from the law. 
What safety have any of us in ourper^ns, what secu- 
rity for our rights, if the lav/ sh^l be set aside? By 

35 what title do you, Ci. Naso, sit in that chair, and pre* 
side in this judgment? By what right, T. Attius, do 
you accuse, or do I defend ? Whence all the solemni- 
ty and pomp of judges, and clerks, and officers, of which 
this house is full ? Does not all proceed from the law, 

40 which regulates the whole departments of the state ; 
which as a common bond, holds 'its members together; 
and, like the soul within the body, actuates and directs 
all the public fanctions ? On what ground, then, dare 
you speak lightly of the law, or move that, in a crim- 

.45 inal trial, judges should advance one step beyond what 
it permits them to go ? The wisdom .of our ancestors has 
found, that as senators and magistrates enjoy higher 
dignities, and greater advantages than other members 
of the state, the law should also, with regard to them, 
be more strict, and the purity and uncorruptedness of 

50 their morals be guarded by more severe sanctions. But 
if it be your pleasure that this institution should be al- 
tered, if you wish to have tl^e Cornelian law concern- 
ing bribery extended to all ranks, then let us join, not 
in violating the law, but in proposing to have this alter- 

55 ation made by a new law. My client, Cluentius, wiH 

^ be the foremost in this measure, who npw, while the 

old law subsists, rejected its defence, and required his 

cause to be pleaded, as if he had been bound by it. 

But, though he would not avail himself of the law, yoo 
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60 are bound in justice not to stretch it bejond its proper 
limits. 

79. JSxtracfftom Demosth^es, 

' Yes* Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves are the 
contrivers oi your* oven rain. Lives there a man. who 
has confidence enough to deny it ? Let him arise, and 
assign, if he can, any other cans^ of the success and 
S prosperity of Philip— "But," yon reply, "what Athens 
may. have lost in reputation abroad, ^she h^s gained in 
splendor at home. Was tjiere ever a greater appear- 
ance of prosperity*; a greater face of plenty? Is not 
the city enlarged ? Ar.e >not the, streets better paved, 

10 houses repaired and beautified f * — 'Away with such tri- 
fles ! Shall I be paid with ^counters ? An old square 
new vamped up 1 a fountain ! an aqueduct ! are these 
acquisitions to brag of? Cast your eye upon the magis- 
trate under, whose ministry you boast these precious 

15 improvements. Bjehold the despicable creature, raised, 
all at once, from dirt to opulence \ fi-om the lowest ob- 
scurity to the highest honours. Have not some of these 
upstjarts built private houses and seats, vying with the 
most sumptuous of our public palaces ? And how have 

20 their fortunes and their power increased, but as the com- 
monwealth has been ruined and impoverished ? 

To what are we to ii;npute these disorders, and to 
what cause assign the decay of a state so powerful and 
flourishing in past times? The reason is plain. The 

26 servant is now become the master. The magistrate was 
then subservient to the people ; aH honours, dignities, 
and preferments, were disposed by the voice and fa- 
vour of the people ; bat the magistrate, now, has usurp- 
ed the right of the people, and exercises an arbitrary 

BO authority over his ancient and natural lord. You, mis- 
erable peo|!>Ie ! — the meanwhile, without money, without 
friends, — from being the ruler, are become the servant ; 
from being the master, the dependent : ha^y that these 
governors, into whose hands you have thus resigned your 

36 own power, are so good and so gracious as to continue 
your poor aUowance to see plays. 
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Belieye me, Athenians, if recovering from this leth- 
^&ff yo^ would assume. the ^ucient freedom and spirit 
of your fathers^— if you. would be your own soldiers and 

40 your own commanders, confiding no- longer your affairs 
in foreign or mercenary hands-r-if you wouid charge 
yourselves with your own defen(^e, employing abroad, for 
the public, what you waste in unprofitable pleasures, at 
home — ^the world might once more behdd you making 

45 a figure worthy^ of Athenian5.-=-T" You. would, havfe us, 
then, (you say,) do service in pur armies In our own per- 
sons ; and, for^so doii^, you Vvbald have the pen^ipns we 
receive in time of peape, accepted as pay in time of war. 
Is it thus wo are to understand ytou ?" — Yfes, Athenians, 

50 'tis my plain meaning. — I >^uld make it a standing rule, 
that no person, great or little, should be the better for 
the public money, who should grudge to employ it for 
the public service. Are we in peaec^?. the public is 
charged with your subsistence. Are we in war, or un- 

55 der a necessity, as at this time, to entQf into a' war ? 
let your gratitude oblige you to accept, as ^f in dl^fence 
of your benefactors, what you receive, in peace, as mere 
bounty .-r-Thus, without any innovation — -Without alter- 
ing or abolishing any thing but pernicious novelties, 

60 introduced for the encouragement of sloth and idleness 
— by converting only for the future, the same funds, 
for the use of the serviceable, which are spent, at pres- 
ent, upon the unpyofitable, you may be well served in 
you armies — ^your troops regularly pajd — justice duly 

65 administered — the public revenues reformed and increas- 
ed — and every member of this commom\|realth -rendered 
useful to his country, according to his age and ability, 
without any further burden to the state.. 



29s» 
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80. Brougham's Speech^ on the speech madehy^ihe Duke of 
York in the house of Lords, on the CathoUc question, 
which his >Ihrdship mtcbidefi hy saying '* I am deter- 
mined, to whatever censure or obloquy I may he exposed 
by majdng this declaration, to persevere in wky opposition 
to thes0 claims f tfo h^lp me oot>." 

WHl anj man tell me that he has now confident h6pes 
of the Catholic question t We are told that we are not 
to try the Question ^pf the 40s. freeholders on its own 
mejrits, but that the measure is expedient, hecause it will 
5 ensure the passisg of the Catholic Bill. This argument 
might hiv^ been used twenty-four hours ago, but does 
any man brieve, afler'what has passed, that the enact- 
ment of this measute will be jsure to carry the Catholic 
Bill? What earthly security have I, that if I abandon 

10 my priv^eged and my duty as a legislator, by voting for 
this measure in^ the dark, I shall even have the suppos- 
ed compen^tion, for this abandonment and betrayal of 
my duty, the passing of the Catholic Bill 7 I rfepeat^ 
that this might have been urged as an argument two or 

15 three 'days ago; but 'does any man really believe now 

that the Catholic Bill^ will pass ? Doe% any man believe 

that the dihtnous news pf this day, which has gone forth 

to England and Ireland, will not i^ing the knell of de- 

. spair in th^ ears of the Catholics.? I am not an enemy 

20 to c6nsiste<!|Dy of action ; I do not condemn the candid 
expression of sincere conviction ; I do nofe^ even com- 
plain of the violence of zeal, or censure the pronsulga- 
tion of honest obstinacy, hQwever erroneous ; but when 
I befiold tho^e. manly feelings darkened by ignorance 

25 and inflamed by prejudice, and blinded by bigotry, I 
will not hesitate to assert, that no monarch ever came 
to the\ throne of these realms in such a spirit of direct 
and predetermined, and predeclared, hostility to the opin- 
ions and wishes of the people. I repeat, then, that when 

30 that event*. shall have taken place, it will be impossible 
to carry the question of emancipation ^ nay, that its suc- 

* The acceMion of the Duke of York, who wai heir appareat 
to the tbione. 
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cess is even at present surrounded by doubt and danger, 
while such opposition is brewing against it in such a 
<j[uarter. Instead of a majority of twenrtynseven mem- 

35 bers of this house, to savje Ihe empire from convulsion, 
which, within' the last twenty-four hours, has become 
ten thousand times more petrifying to the imagination ; 
I believe nothing can saVe Ireland — nothing can pre- 
serve the tranquillity of Ireland and save England from 

40 new troubles, but a large Jncrease of the 'majority ^n the 
question. Now, then, is the time to carry it or not for 
years — and even now. you can carry it only by an over- ' 
whelming majority 6f this House. This is the hour of its 
good fortune. This reignT^the present reign, is the crit- 

45 ical moment of its probable success. The tim6 may pass 
quickly by you — the glorious opportunity may soon be 
lost. After a little sleeping^ and a little debating, and a 
little sitting, upon these benches, and a little folding of 
your arms, and a short, passing space of languid procras- 

50 tination, the present auspicious occasion will have dis- 
appeared, and the dominion bf bigotry and despotism 
will come in all its might upon our slomberings, like an 
armed man in the liight, and destroy the peace of Ire- 
land, and endanger the safety of England, and threaten 

55 the liberties of the general empire.r—But God forbid 
that such a time may ever arrive ! Yet, if it is destined 
to come upon us, late and far^ far distant from us be the 
ill-omened crisis. If I were a lover of discord — ^Sir, I 
am not a lover of discord — ^and those perhaps who con- 

60 sider me soj are only not lovers of discord, because they 
prefer, to what they call discord and commotion, the 
solitude, which absolute, unthinking obedience pays to 
unmitigated despotism. I respect all men's consciences. 
God forbid that I should not give to their honest difier- 

65 ences of opinion that toleration which I challenge for 
myself. I have said that a want of conscientious hon- 
esty and frankness is the last charge which I would 
bring against any man, either within these walls or out 
of dodrs ; but I have lived long enough to know that 

70 most antagonists, provided they be not honest, enlight* 
ened men, are very often the most perverse and perti- 
nacious antagonists^ and that all hopes of reclaijning them 
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from their errors, " to help' them God," is impossible. 
It becomes uh then, 40 set our Mouse in order bj times, 

75 and to recollect, that if w.e carried up the Bill, on a for- 
mer occasion,' with a majority of nineteen, and it fiiiled 
in the House of Peers, there is ten thousand fold the ne» 
cessity of takiifg.this last opportunity of bringing the 
question to a con'clusion because an event may happen 

80 — <jod knows how soon or how late, but God forbid that 
it should be soon, .when' you will no longer have the op- 
tion ; when even if the Bill should be carried-^not by a 
• major i,ty of nineteen or twenty-seven — but by a unani- 
mous vote of both. Houses of ParHament^ and the voice 

85 of the whole country — evep if the country streamed with 
blood, the measure could not be effected except by an 
inseparable breach of the Crown. 

81 . Dangers which beset the Literature of the age. 

There "are dangers of another sort, which beset the 
literature of the age. The constant demand for new 
works ^hd the impatience for fame, not only stimulate 
authors to an undue eagerness §ot strange incidents, 
5 singular opinions, and vain sentimentalities, but their 
style and diction are infected with the faults of extrava- 
gance and affectation. The old models of fine writing 
and good taste are departed 'from, not because they can 
be excelled, but because they are known, and want 

10 freshness ; because if they ^ave a finished coloring, 
they have no strong contrasts to produce effect. The 
consequence is, that opposite extremes in the manner 
of composition prevail at the same moment, or succeed 
each other with a fearful rapidity. On one side are to 

15 be found authors, who profess to admire the easy flow 
and simplicity of the old style, the niituralness of fkmil- 
ifcr prose, and the tranquil dignity of higher composi- 
tions. But \n their desire to be simple, they become 
extravagantly loose and inartificial; in their farailiar- 

20 ity, feeble and drivelling ; and in their more aspiring eiP- 
forts, cold, abstract, and harsh. On the other side, 
there are those who have no love fi>r polished perfection 
of style, for sustained and unimpassioned accuracy, for 
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jpersuasive, but equable diction. They require more 

25 hurried tones, more stirring spirit, more glowing and ir- 
regular sentences. There must be intensity of thought 
and intensity of phrase at every turn. There must be 
bold and abrupt transitions, strong relief, vivid coloring, 
forcible expression. If* these are present, all other 

30 faults are forgiven, or forgotten. > Excitement is pro- 
duced, and taste may slumber. 1 

Examples of eaph sort mky. be easily found in oui: 
miscellaneous literature, among mind^ of ^no ordinary 
cast. Our poetry deals less than formerly with the sen- 

35 timent^ and feelings belonging to ordinary life. It has 
almost ceased to be didactic, and in its scenery, and de- 
scriptions reflect too much the peculiarities and mor- 
bid visions of eccentric minds. How little do we «ee 
of the simple beauty, the chaste painting,^ the uncon- 

40 scious moral grandeur of Crabbe. and Cowjier? We 
have, indeed, successfully dethroned the heathen dei- 
ties. The Muses are no longer invoked by every un- 
happy inditer of verse. The Naiads no longer inhabit 
our fountains, nor the Dryads our woods. The River 

45 Gods no longer rise, like old father Thames, > 

^' And the hush'd waves glide soilly to the shore." 

In these respects our poetry is more true to nature, 
and more conformable to just taste. But it still insists 
too much on extravagant events, characters, and pas- 
sions far removed from common life, and farther remov- 

50 ed from general sympathy. It seeks to be wild, and 
fiery, and startling ; and sometimes^ in its caprices, low 
and childish. It portrays natural scenery, as if it were 
always in violent cdmmotion. It describes human emo- 
tions as if man were always in ecstacies or horrors. 

55 Whoever writes for future ages must found himself upon 
feelings dnd sentiments belonging to the mass of manr 
kind. Whoever paints from nature will rarely depart 
from the general character of repose impressed upon her 
scenery, and will prefer truth to the ideal sketches of 

60 the imagination. Story. ^ 
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82. Tnhute to Hemy Kirk WJdU. 

Unhappy Whit^ I wbile life was in its faring. 
And thj joaog Muae jiut wav'd her. joyous wing. 
The spoiler caine ; aU, all thy promise fair' 
Has soaght the grave, to sleep forever thiere. 
5 Oh I what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science' self destroyed her &vourite son ! 
Tes^ she too much indulg'd thy fond pursuit. 
She sow'd the seeds, but Death has reap'd the fruit. 
'Twas thine 6wn genius gave the final blow, 

10 And help'd to pknt the wound that laid thee low : 
So the struck eagle stretch'd upon the plain. 
No mor^. through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And wing'd the shall that quiver'd in his heart ; 

15 Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel. 
He nurs'd the pinion which irapell'd the steel. 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest. 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

Byron. 
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83. Defence of Pulpit tlhquence. 

It is sufficiently eFideqt^ .that eloquence has a strong 
influence over the minds and passions of men* 

I do not call the attention of ttie deader to those com- 
positions which filled Athens with valour, which agitat- 
5 ed or calmed, at the will of the orator, the bosoms of a 
thousand warriors^ and which all nations have consent* 
ed to immortalize. The thunder which Demosthenes 
hurled at the head of Philip, continues to .roll to the 
present hour ; <ftnd his eloquence, stripped vls it is of ae- 

10 tion and utterance, Qiutilated by time, and enfeebled by 
translation, is yet powerful enough to kindle in our b(>- 
soms, at this remote age, a fire, which the hand of death 
has extinguished in the hearts of those who were origi- 
nally addressed ! We pass over, also, the eloquence 

15 which Cicero poured out, in a torrent so resistless,- that 
the awful senate of Rome could not withstand its force ; 
an eloquence that ^ould break confederacies, disarm 
forces, control anarchy ! — an- eloquence that years 
cannot impair, age cannot weaken, time cannot des- 

20 stroy! But we appeal to its influence, in aa age not 
yery remote, nor very unlike the present, in a neigh- 
bouring country, in the ministerial profession, The 
name of Massillon was more attractive than all the 
perfumes that Arabia could furnish ; and this was the 

25 incense that filled the churches of spiritual Babylon. 
The theatre was forsaken, while the church was crowd- 
ed; the court forgot their atnusements, to attend the 
preacher; and his spirit-controllings accents drew the 
monarch from his throne to his feet, stopped the impet- 
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30 uous stream of dissipation, and compelled the mocking 
world to listen 1 This is not a picture delineated by fan- 
cy, but a representation of facts ; and it is well known, 
that no fashionable amusements had attractions when 
the French bishop was to ascend the pulpit . While he 

35 sppke, the king tcembled ; while he denounced the in- 
dignation of God -agaiiist a corrupted court, nobility 
shrank into nothingness ; while he described the hor- 
rors of a judgment io come, infidelity turned pale, and 
the congregation, unable to support the thunder of his 

40 language, roser from their seats in agony ! Let these 
instances suffice to show the power of eloquence, the 
influence which laqguage wdl chosen has upon the mind 
of man, who aione, of all the creatures of God, is able 
to transmit his thoughts through the medium of speech, 

45 to know, to relish, and to use the charms of language. 
I am wefll aware that an argument is deduced from 
the power of eloquence against the use of it in the pul- 
pit. ' It is liable to abuse ;' say they, ' it tends to im- 
pose upon the understanding, by fascinating the imagi- 

50 nation.' Most true ! it is liable to abuse ; and what is 
there so excellent in its nature that is not ? The doc- 
trines of grace have been abused to licentiousness ; and 
the liberty of Christianity * used as a cloak of malicioos- 
ness.' This, however, is no refutation Of those doc- 

55 trines, no argument against that liberty. Because elo- 
quence has been abused, because it has served Anti- 
christ, or rendered sin specious, is it, therefore, less 
excellent in itself? or is it, for that reason, to be re- 
jected from the service of holiness t No ; let it be em- 

60 ployed in the service of God, and it is directed to its 
nohl^ ends > it answers the best of purposes ! 
, ' But the most eloquent are not always th^ most use- 
ful ; and Gqd hath chosen the ignorant, in various in- 
stances, to confound tl|e wise.'. It is granted. But 

65 does God uniformly work one w'ay ? When he sends, 
it is by wliom he will send \ and he can qualify, and 
does qualify those vvhom he raises up for himself. He 
can give powers as a substitute for literature, and 
by his own energy eflTect that which eloquence alonie 
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70 cannot. But we set not up this attainment against his 
energy, we know that it is useful only ia dependence 
upon it. We know, too, why the ignorant are frequent- 
ly exalted in the scale of usefulness, to show that ' the 
power is not of man, but of God ;' and ' that no flesh 

75 should glory in his presence.' 3ut has he not blessed 
talents also, for the same important purpose ? Has he 
never employed eloquence usefully ? Has his favour 
been uniformly limited, or efver limited i& the illiterate ? 
Because he sometimes works without' the means, and 

80 apparently in defiance of th6 m^ans, are we therefore 
to lay them aside 1 Who possessed more advantages, or 
more eloquence than the . apostle, whose words are al^ 
luded to in this objection ? Did Paul make a .worse 
preacher for being brought up at the feet of Gamaliel? 

85 But the gospel of Jesus disdains such assistance : 
for the apostle says to the Corinthians, * I came not to 
you with excellency of speech :' — * and my speech, and 
my preaching, was not with enticing words of men's 
wisdom.' That the gospel of Jesus disdains the assis- 

90 tance of eloquence, in a certain sense, I admit. It will 
not accept of a^y thing as its sup])ort. It stands upon 
its own inherent excellence, and spurns all extraneous 
aid. It is a sun absorbing every surrounding luminary. 
Its beauty eclipses every charm brought in comparison 

95 with it. Yet, is this a reason why, in enforcing its 
glorious truths upon our fellow-men, we should disdaip 
assistance which, although it aids not the gospel, is 
useful to them ? Follow the opposite principle, and 
lay aside preaching. The gospel approves itself to the 
100 conscience ; every attempt to illustrate and enforce it 
is useless, when applied to the truth itself, for it cannot 
be rendered more excellent than it is : yet it may be 
rendered more perspicuous to our fellow-men, it needs 
enforcing as*it regards them ; and preaching has been 
105 instituted by God himself for that express purpose. So 
eloquence cannot render assistance to the gospel itself; 
but may be useful to those who attend it; True elo- 
quence has for its object, not merely to please, but to 
render luminous the subject discussed, and to reach the 
110 hearts of those concerned. 
30 
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We live in a day when it becomes us to be eqaa} ev- 
ery way to oiir adversaries. This we never can be, if 
we cherish a contempt for liberal science. Infidelity 
lifts her standard, and advances, with daring front, tO 

115 ' defy the armies of the living God.' Distinguished' 
talents rally around her ensign. The charms of elo- 
quence, the force of reaJton, the majesty of literature, 
the light of science, are all enlisted under her banner ; 
are all opposed to ' the truth as it is in Jesus.' Let us, 

120 in reliance upon divine aid, meet them upon equal 
terms, contend with 'them on their own ground, turn 

« against them their own weapons ! Let us meet them in 
the plain, or upon the mountain ; let us ascend to their 
elevation, or stoop to their level ! Let us oppose sci- 

125 ence to science, eloquence to eloquence, light to light, 
energy to energy ! Let us prove that we are their equals 
in intellect, their colleagues in literature : but that, in 
addition to this, * One is our master, even Christ, — 
that we have * a more sure word of prophecy,' — and 

130 that our light, borrowed from the fountain of illumina- 
tion, will shine with undiminished lusture, when their 
lamp, fed only by perishable, precarious supplies, shall 
be for ever extinguished ! 



84. The Blind PreacJier, 

One Sunday, as I travelled through the county of 
Orange, my eye was caught by a cluster of horses tied 
near a ruinous, old, wooden house, in the forest, not far 
from the road-side. Having frequently seen such ob- 

5 jects before, in travelling through these states, I had no 
difficulty in understanding that this was a place of reli- 
gious worship. Devotion alone should have stopped 
me, to join in the duties of the congregation ; but I 
must confess, that curiosity to hear the preacher of such 

10 a wilderness, was not the least of my motives. 

On eldtering the house, I was struck with his preter- 
natural appearance. He was a tall and very spare old 
man — his head, which was covered with a white linen 
cap ; his shrivelled hands, and his voice, were all shakev 
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15 under the influence of a pal»y, and a few moments as- 
certained to me that he was perfectly blind. The first 
emotions which touched my breast, were those of min- 
gled pity and veneration. But ah ! How soon were all 
my feelings changed ! It was a^ day of the administra- 

20 tion of the sacrament, and his subject, of course, was 
the passion of our Saviour. I had heard the subject 
handled a thousand times ; I had thought it exhausted 
long ago. Little did I suppose, that in the wild woods 
of America, I was to meet, with a man whose eloquence 

25 would give to this topic, a new and more sublime pathos 
than I had ever before witnessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the 
mystic symbol, there was a peculiar, a more than hu- 
man solemnity in his air and manner, which made my 

30 blood run cold, and my whole frame to shiver. He 
then drew a picture of the sufferings of our Saviour — 
his trial before Pilate — his ascent up Calvary — his cru- 
cifixion — and his death. I knew the whole history ; 
but never, until then, had I heard the circumstances so 

35 selected, so arranged, so coloured ! It was all new ; 
and I seemed to have heard it for the first time in my 
life. His enunciation was so deliberate, that his voice 
trembled on every syllable ; and every heart in the as- 
sembly trembled in unison. 

40 His peculiar . phrases, had that force of description, 
that the original scene appeared to be, at that moment, 
acting before our eyes. We saw the very faces of the 
Jews — the staring, frightful distortions of malice and 
rage. We saw the buffet my soul kindled with a 

46 flame of indignation, and rpy hands were involuntarily 
and convulsively clenched. But when he came tp 
touch the patience, the forgiving meekness of our Sa- 
viour — when he drew, to th#life, his blessed eyes stream- 
ing in tears to heaven — his voice breathing to God, a 

50 soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his enemies, " Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they do," — 
the voice of the preacher, which had all along faulter- 
ed, grew fainter and fainter, until his utterance being 
entirely obstructed by the force of his feelings, he rais- 

^ ed his handkerchief to his eyes, and burst into a loud 
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aud irrepressible flood of grief. The effect was incon- 
ceiTable. The whole house resounded with the min- 
gled groans, and sobs, and shrieks of the congregation. 
It was some time before the tumult had subsided, so 

60 far as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by 
the usual, but fallacious standard of my own weakness, 
I began to be very uneasy for the situation of the 
preacher. For I could not conceive, how he would be . 
able to let his audience down from the height to "which 

65 he had wound them. Without impairing the solemnity 
and dignity of his subject, or perhaps shocking them by 
the abruptness of the fall. But the descent was as 
beautiful and sublime, as the elevation had been rapid 
and enthusiastic. 

70 The first sentence with which he broke the awful 
silence, was a quotation from Rousseau : *^ Socrates 
died like a philosophei^, but Jesus Christ like a God ! !" 
Never before did I completely understand what Demos- 
thenes meant by laying such stress on delivery. 

Wirt 

85. Joel 2: 1—11. 

JoBL ii. — 1 Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound 
Mjk alarm in my holy mountain : let all the inhabitants of 
Uie land tremble : for the day of the Lord cometh, for it is 
nigh at hand ; 2 A day of darkness and of gloominess, a 
day of clouds and of thick darkness, as the morning spread 
upon the mountains : a great people and a strong ; there 
hath not been ever the like, neither shall be any more 
after it, even to the years of many generations. 3 A fire 
devoureth before them; and behind them a flame burn- 
eth: the land is as the farden of Eden before them, 
and behind them a desolate wilderness; yea, and noth- 
ing shall escape them. 4 The appearance of them is as 
the appearance of horses ; and as horsemen so shall they 
run. 5 Like the noise of chariots on the tops of moun- 
tains shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire 
that devoureth the stubble, as a strong people set in hat- 
tie-array. 6 Before their face the people shall be much 
pained; alL faces shall gather blackness. 7 They shall run 
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like mighty men; they shall climb the wall like men of 
war ; and they shall march every one on his ways, and they 
shall not break their ranks: 8 Neither shall one thrust 
another; they shall walk every one in his path : and when 
they £ill upon the sword, they shall not be wounded. 
9 They shall run to and fro in the city ; they shaU run 
upon the wall, they shall climb up upon the houses ; they 
shall enter in at the windows like a thief. 10 The earth 
shall quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble : the 
sun and the moon shall be dark, and the stars shall with- 
draw their shining : 11 And the Lord shall utter his voice 
before his army : for his camp is very great : for he is- strong 
that executeth his word : for the day of the Lord is great 
and very terrible ; and who can abide it ? 



86. 2 Samuel 1: 17—27. 

2 Samuel i. — 17 And David lamented with this lamen- 
tation over Saul, and over Jonathan his son : 18 (Also he 
bade them teach the children of Judah the use of the bow : 
behold, it is written in the book of Jasher.) 19 The beau- 
ty of Israel is slain upon thy 'high places: how are the 
mighty fallen ! 20 Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircuipcised triumph. 
21 Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
let there be rain iipon you, nor fields of offerings : for there 
the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of 
Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil. 22 From 
the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow 
of Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of Saul return- 
ed not empty. 23 Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleas- 
ant in there lives, and in their death they were not divided : 
they were swifler than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 
24 Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who cfothed 
you in scarlet, with other delights ; ^who put on ornaments 
of gold upon your apparel. ^ How are the mighty fallen 
in the midst of the battle ! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in 
thy high places. 26 I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been unta me :. thy love 
30* 
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to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 27 How 
are the mighty Men and the weapons of war perished ! 



87. Revelation. 

All truth is from thesempiternal source 

Of light divine. But Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 

Drew from the stream b^low. More favour'd, we 

Drink, when we choose it, at the fountain-head. 
5 To them it flow'd much mingled and defil'd 

With hurtful error, prejudice, and dreams 

Illusive of philosophy, so calPd, 

Biit falsely. Sages after sages strove 

In vain to filter off a crystal draught 
10 Pure from the lees, which often more enhanced 

The thirst than slak'd it, and not seldom bred 

Intoxication and delirium wild. 

In vain they pushed inquiry to the birth 

And spring-time of the world ; ask'd, Whence is man ? 
16 Why formed at all ? and wherefore as he is ? 

Where must he find his Maker ? with what rites 

Adore him ? Will he hear$ accept, and bless ? 

Or does he sit regardless of his works ? 

Has man within him an immortal seed ? 
20 Or does the tomb take all t If he survive 

His ashes, where ? and in what weal or wo 1 

Knots worthy of solution, which alone 

A deity could solve. Their answers, vague 

And all at random, fabulous and dark, 
25 Left them as dark themselves. Their rules of life. 

Defective and unsanctioned, prov'd too weak 

To bind the roving appetite, and lead 

Blind nature to a God not yet reveal'd. 

'Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts, 
90 Explains all mysteries except her own. 

And so illuminates the path of life. 

That fools discover it, and stray no more. 

Now tell me, dignified and sapient sir. 

My man of mords, nurtur'd in the shades 
36 Of Acad^mus — ^is this fiilse or true ? 
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Is Christ the able teacher, or the schools ? 
If Christ, then why resort at ev'ry turn 
To Athens or to Rome, for wisdom short 
Of man's occasions, when in him reside 

40 Grace, knowledge, comfort — an unfathom'd store ? 
How oft, when Paul has serv'd us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully prejach'd ? 
Men, that, if now alive, would sit content 
And humble learners of a Saviour's worth, 

45 Preach it who might. Such was their love of truth, 
Their thirst of knowledge, and their candour too ! 

Cowper, 

88. Daniel 9: 3—19. 

Dan. ix. — 3 And I set my face unto the Lord God, to 
seek by prayer and supplications, with fastings, and sack- 
cloth, and ashes : 4 And I prayed unto the Lord my God, 
and made my confession, and said, O Lord, the great and 
dreadful God, keeping the covena^nt and mercy to them that 
love him, and to them that keep his commandments ; 5 
lye have sinned, and have committed iniquity, and have 
done wickedly, and have rebelled, even by departing from 
thy precepts and from thy judgments : 6 Neither have we 
hearkened unto thy servants the prophets, which spake in 
thy name to our kings, our princes, and our fathers, and 
to all the people of the land. 7 O Lord, righteousness be- 
longeth unto thee, but unto us confusion of faces, as at 
this day : to the men of Judah', and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and unto all Israel, that are near, and that 
are afar off, through all the countries whither thou hast 
driven them, because of their trespass that they have 
trespassed against thee. 8 O Lord, to us belongeth con- 
fusion of face, to our kings, to our princes, and to our 
fathers, because we have sinnid against thee. 9 To the 
Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness, though we 
have rebelled against him ; 10 Neither have we obeyed 
the voice of the Lord our God, to walk in his laws, which 
he set before us by his servants the pr<)phet8. II Yea, all 
Israel have transgressed thy law, even by departing, that 
they might not obey thy voice ; therefore the curse is pour- 
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ed upon us, and the oath that is written in the law of Moses 
the servant of Ood, because we ha?e sinned against him. 
12 And he hath confirmed his words, which he spake against 
us, and against our judges that judged us, by bringing upon 
us a great evil : for under the whole heaven hath not been 
done as hath been done upon Jerusalem. 13 As it is written 
in the law of Moses, all this evil is come upon us : yet made 
we not our prayer before the Lord our Ood, that we might 
turn from our iniquities, and understand thy truth. 14 There* 
fore hath the Lord watched upon the evil, and brought it 
upon us : for the Lord our God is righteous in all his works 
which he doeth : fbx we obeyed not his voice. 15 And now, 
O Lord, our God, thou hast brought thy people forth out of 
the land of Egypt with a mighty hand, and hast gotten thee 
renown, as at this day ; we have sinned, we have done wick- 
edly. 

16 O Lord, according to all thy righteousness, I beseech 
thee, let thine anger and thy fury be turned away from thy 
city Jerusalem, thy holy mountain : because for our sins 
and for the iniquities of our fathers, Jerusalem and thy peo> 
pie are become a reproach to all that are about us. 17 Now 
therefore, O our God, hear the prayer of thy servant, and 
his supplications, and cause thy &ce to shine upon thy sanc- 
tuary that is desdate, for the Lord's sake. 18 O my God, 
incline thine ear, and hear ; open thine eyes, and behold 
our desolations, and the city ivhich is caHed by thy name : 
for we do not present our supplications before thee for our 
righteousness, but for thy great mercies. 19 O Lord, hear; 
O Lord, forgive ; O Lord, hearken and do ; defer not, for 
thine own sake, O my God : for thy city and thy people are 
called by thy name. 

89. Success of the Gospel. 

The assumption that our cause is declining is utterly 
gratuitous. We think it not<liilicuIt to prove that the 
distinctive principles we so much venerate, never sway- 
ed so powerful an influence over the destinies of the 
6 human race, as at this very moment. Point us to those 
nations of the earth to whom moral and intellectual cul- 
tivation, inexhaustible resources, progress in art$ and 
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eagacity in council, have assigned th^ highest rank in 
political importance, and you point us to nations, whose 

10 religious opinions are most closely allied to those we 
cherish. Besides, when was there a period,' since the 
days of the Apostles, in which so many converts have 
been made to these principles as have been made, both 
from christian and pagan nations, within the last five 

15 . and twenty years. Never did the people of the saints 
of the Most High look so much like going forth in seri- 
ous earnest, to take possession of the ' kingdom and do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven as at this very day. 

20 But suppose the cause did seem declining, we should 
see no reason to relax our exertions, for Jesus Christ 
has said, preach the gospel to every creature, and ap- 
pearances, whether prosperous or adverse, alter not the 
obligation to obey a positive command of Almighty God. 

25 Again, suppose all that is affirmed were true. If it 
must be, let it be. Let the dark cloud of infidelity over- 
spread Europe, cross the ocean, and cover our beloved 
land — let nation after nation swerve from the faith — let 
iniquity abound, and the love of many wax cold, even 

30 until there is on the face of this earth, but one pure 
chtrrch of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ — all we 
ask is, that we may be members of that one church. 
God grant that we may throw ourselves into this Ther- 
mopylae of the moral universe. 

35 But even then, we should have no fear that the church 
of God would be exterminated. We would call to re- 
membrance the years of the right hand of the Most 
High. We would recollect there was once a time, 
when the whole churclj of Christ, not only could be, 

40 but actually was gathered with one accord in one place. 
It was then that that place was shaken, as with a rush- 
ing mighty wind, and they were aJl filled with the Ho- 
ly Ghost. That same day, three thousand were added 
to the Lord. Soon, we hear^they have filled Jerusalem 

45 with their doctrine. — The church has commenced her 
march— ^Samaria has with one accord believed the gos- 
pel — Antioch has befcome obedient to the faith — the 
name of Chr4st has been proclaimed throughout Asia 
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Minor — the temples of the gods, as though smitten by 

50 an invisible hand, are deserted — ^the citizens of Ephesus 

cry out in despair, Great is Diana of the Ephesians — 

licentious Corinth is purified by the preaching of Christ 

crucified. Persecution puts forth her arm to arrest the 

spreading superstition, but the progress of the faith can- 

55 not be stayed. The church of God advances unhurt 

amidst rocks and dungeons, persecutions and death — 

she has entered Italy, and appears before the walls of 

the "Eternal City — idolatry falls prostrate at her approach 

— her ensign floats in triumph over the capitol— she has 

60 placed upon her brow the diadem of the Ciesars. 

Wayland. 

90. Hie events of Providence promotive of the end 
of Missions, 

Little did Julius C»sar imagine, when the white cliffs 
of Britain, glittering in the sun, excited his ambition and 
drew him across the Channel, for what purpose he dis- 
embarked his legions on our coast ; but we know that it 

5 was to open a door through which the Gospel might en- 
ter our beloved country. Little did the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise imagine, when urged only by its 
thirst for gold, it fixed its establishments at the mouth 
of the Hoogley or on the banks of the Ganges, that it 

10 was sent thither as the forerunner of Christian Mission- 
aries. Little does the genius of war imagine, when im- 
pelling its mad votaries to new contests, that Christiani- 
ty is following at a distance, in the rear of victorious 
armies, to plant her stations on the fields of their en- 

J5 campment, to bear away the best of the spoils, and as- 
sume the dominion which other potentates have lost. 
Little did Columbus imagine, when with a heart big 
with mighty projects, he walked in silence on the shores 
of Andalusia, and watched the star of evening down the 

20 western sky, who it was that dictated the purpose to ex- 
plore the region which she went nightly to visit on the 
other side of the Atlantic. We, however, live at a 
time when all these events are clearly seen to connect 
themselves with the grand purpose of Jehovah, to bring 
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35 all men to Christ.'' And the people of future genera- 
tions will as clearly discern the same relation in the 
circumstances of our day. 

I am about to urge a crusade to the heathen world ; 
fej different, however, from that dreadful superstition, 

30 which in the midnight of the dark ages, disturbed the 
deep slumbers of the globe, and bursting forth like a 
volcano, precipitated id! Europe in a state of fusion, 
upon the lovely valleys of Judea. Ou^ object i^ not to 
recover the holy sepulchre from the possesion 'of here- 

35 tics, but to make known the death of Him that descend- 
ed to it, to wrest the keys of empire from the king of 
terrors : — the weapons of our warfare, are not carnal, 
as the sword, the spear and the battle axe ; but spirit- 
ual as the doctrines of the Gospel exhibited in the ser- 

40 inons of our Missionaries : — the line of our march will 
not be marked by ensanguined fields, and the reign of 
desolation, but by the comforts of civilization and the 
blessings of Christianity. We shall not be followed in 
our career by the groans of dying warriors, and the 

45 shrieks of bereaved widows, but by the sdngs of redeem- 
ed sinners, and the shouts of enraptured angels; our 
laurels will be stained with no blood but that of the 
Lamb of God, and drip with no tears, but those of pen- 
itence and joy : — while our trophies will consist, not of 

50 bits of the true cross, or shreds of the Virgin's robe, but 
in the rejected idols of Pomare, with the regenerated 
souls of those who once adored them. James, . 



91. The hatefulness of war. 

Apart altogether from the evil of war, let «s just take 
a direct look of it, and see whether we can find its char- 
acter engraven on the aspect it bears to the «eye of an 
attentive observer. The stoutest heart of this assembly 
would recoil, were he who owns it to behold the de- 
struction of a single individual by some deed of violence. 
Were the man who at this moment stands before you in 
the full play and energy of health, to. be in another mo- 
ment laid by some deadly aim a lifeless corpse at your 
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10 feet, there is not one of you who would hot prore how 
strong are the relentings of nature at a spectacle so hid- 
eous as death. There are some of you who would be 
haunted fer whole days by the image of horror you had 
witnessed, — who woiud feel the weight of a most oppres- 

15 sive sensation upon your heart, which nothing but time 
could wear away, — who would be so pursued by it as to 
be unfit for business or for enjoy^nent, — who wou)d think 
of it through the day, and it would spread a gloomy 
disquietude over your waking moments, — who would 

20 dream of it at night, and it would turn that bed which 
you courted as a retreat fi-om the torments of an ever- 
meddling memory, into a scene of restlo^ssness. 

But. generally the death of violence is not instantane- 
ous, and there is often a sad and dreary interval between 

25 its final consummation, and the infliction of the blow 
which causes it. The winged messenger of destruction 
has not found its direct avenue to that spot, where the 
principle of life is situated ; and the soul, finding obsta- 
cles to its immediate egress, has to struggle for hours 

80 ere it can make its dreary way through the winding 
avenues of that tenement, which has been tori) open by 
a brother's hand. ' O ! if there be something appalling 
in the suddenness of death, think not that, when grad- 
ual in its advances, you will alleviate the horrors of this 

35 sickening contemplation by viewing it in a milder form. 
O ! tell me, if there be any relentings of pity in your 
bosom, how could you endure it to l^hold the agonies 
of the dying man, — as goaded by pain he grasps the cold 
ground in convulsive energy, or faint with the loss of 

40 blood, his puke ebbs low, and the gathering paleness 
spreads itself over his countenance, or wrapping him- 
self ropnd in despair, he can only mark, by a few feeble 
quiverings, that life still lurks and lingers in his lacerat- 
ed bedy, — or lifting up a faded eye, he casts on you a 

45 look of imploring helplessness, for that succour which 
no sympathy can yield him ? 

It may be painful to dwell on such a representati^, 
-^but this is the way in which the cause of humanity is 
served. The eye of the sentimentalist turns away from 
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50 iis sufferings, and he passes by on the other side, lest he 
hear that pleading voice, which is armed with a tone of 
remonstrance so vigorous as to disturb him. He 'cannot 
bear thus to pause, in imagination, on the distressing 
picture of one individual ; but multiply it ten thousand 

55 times, — say, how much of all this distress has been' heap- 
ed together on a single field, — give us the arithmetic 
of this accumulated wretchedness, and lay it before us 
with all the accuracy of an official computation, — and, 
strange to tell, not one sigh is lifled up among the crowd 

60 of eager listeners, as they stand on iiptoe, and catch 
every sjrUable of utterance which is read to them out of 
the registers of death. O ! say, what mystic spell is 
that which so blinds us to the suffering of our brethren, 
— which deafens to our ear the voice of bleeding hu- 

65 manity, when it is aggravated by the shriek of ^ing 
thousands, — which makes the very magnitude of the 
slaughter, throw a softening disguise over its cruelties, 
and its horrors, — which causes us to eye with indiffer- 
ence the field that is crowded with the most revolting 

70 abominations, and arrests that sigh, which each individ- 
ual would singly have drawn from us, by the report of 
the many who have fallen, and breathed their last in 
agony, along with him ? Chalmers, 

92. The Preservation of the Church, 

The long existence of the Christian church would be 
pronounced, up6n common principles of reasoning, im- 
possible. She finds in every man a "natural and invete- 
rate enemy. To encounter and overcome the unani- 

5 mous hostility of the world, she boasts no political strat- 
agem, no disciplined legions, no outward coercion of 
any kind. Yet her expectation is that she live forever.. 
To mock this hope, and to blot out her memorial from 
under heaven, the most furious efforts of fanaticism, the 

10 most ingenious arts of statesipen, the concentrated 
strength of empires, have been frequently andpersever- 
ingly applied. The blood of her sons and her daugh- 
ters has streamed li]ce water ; the smoke of the scafi^ld 
31 
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and the stake, where they wore the crown of martyrdom 

15 in the cau»e of Jesua, has ascended in thick volumes to 

I the skies. The tribes of persecution have sported over 
her woes, and erected monuments, as they imagined, 
of her perpetual ruin. But where are her tjrrants, and 
where their empires ? the tyrants have long since gone 

20 to their own place ; their names have descended upon 
the roll of infamy ; their empires have passed, like shad- 
ows over the rookr— they have successively disa{^>earedy 
and left not a trace behind ! 

But what became of the church? She rose from 

35 her ashes fresh in beauty and might. Celestial glory 
beamed around her ; she dashed down the monumental 
marble of her foes, and they who hated her fled before 
her. She has celebrated the funeral of kings and kingr 
doms that plotted her destruction; and, with the in- 

30 scriptions of their pride, has transmitted to posterity 
the records of their shame. How shall this phenome- 
nen be explained? We are at the present moment, 
witnesses of the fact ; but who can unfold the mystery. 
The book of truth and life, has made our wonder to 

35 cease. ' The Lord h^r God in the midst of her is 
MIGHTY.' His presence is a fountain of health, and 
his protection a * wall of fire.' He has betrothed her, 
in eternal covenant to himself. Her living head, in 
whom she lives, is above, and his quickening spirit 

40 shall never depart from her. Armed with divine vir- 
tue, his gospel, secret, silent, unobserved, enters the 
hearts of men and sets up an everlasting kingdom. It 
eludes all the vigilance, and bafHes all the power of the 
adversary. Bars, and bolts, and dungeons are no ob- 

45 stacle to its approach : Bonds, and tortures, and death 
cannot extingubh its influence. Let no man's heart 
tremble, then, because of fear. Let no man despair 
(in these days of rebuke and blasphemy,) of the Chris- 
tian cause. The ark is launched, indeed, upon the 

50 floods ; the tempest sweeps along the deep ; the bUlows 
break over her on every side. But Jehovah-Jesus has 
promised to conduct her in safety to the haven of peace. 
She cannot be lost unless the pilot perish. Mason, 
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93. Obligations to the Pilgrims, 

Let us go back to the rock, where the Pilgrims 
first stood, and look abroad upon this wide and happy 
land, so fall of their iineal or adppted sons, and repeat 
the question, to whom do we owe it, that " the wilder- 
5 ness has thus been turned into a fruitful field, and the 
desert has become as the garden of the Lord T" To 
whom do we owe it, under an all-wise Providence, that 
this nation, so miraculously, born, is now contributing 
with such effect to the welfare of the human family, by 

10 aiding tha march of mental and moral improvement, 
and giving an example to the nations of what it is to be 
pious, intelligent, and free ? To whom do we owe it, 
that with us the great ends of the social compact are ac- 
complished to a degree of perfection never before real- 

15 ized ; that the union of public power and private liber- 
ty is h6re exhibited in a harmony so singular and per- 
fect, as to allow the might of political combination to 
rest upon the basis of individual virtue, and to call into 
exercise, by the very freedom which such a union gives, 

20 all the powers that contribute to national prosperity? 
To whom do we owe it, that the pure and powerful 
light of the gospel is now shed abroad over these coun- 
tries, and is rapidly gaining upon the darkness of the 
western world ! — that the importance of religion to the 

25 temporal welfare of men, and to the permanence of wise 
institutions is here beginning to be felt in its just meas- 
\ire ; — that the influence of a divine revelation is not 
here, as in almost every other section of Christendom, 
wrested to purposes of worldly ambition ; — that the ho- 

30 ly Bible is not sealed from the eyes of those for whom it 
was intended ; — and the best charities and noblest pow- 
ers of the soul degraded by the terrors of a dark and 
artful superstition? To whom do we owe it, that in 
this favoured land the gospel of the grace of God has 

35 best displayed its power to bless humanity, by uniting 
the anticipations of a better world with the highest in- 
terests and pursuits of this ; — by carrying its merciful 
influence into the very business and bosoms of men ; — 
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by making the ignorant wise and the miserable happy ; 

40 — by breaiking the fetters of the slave, and teaching 
'* the babe and the suckling" those simple and sublime 
truths, which give to life its dignity and virtue, and fill 
immortality with hope ? — To whom do we owe all this ? 
Doubtless to the Plymouth Pilgrims ! — Happily did one 

45 of those fearless exiles exclaim, in view of all that was 
past, and of the blessing, and honour, and glory that 
was yet to come, '* God hath sifted three kingdoms, that 
he might gather the choice grain, and plant it in the 
wilderness !" Whelpley, 



94. A Future State. 

'Tis done ! dread Winter spreads his latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
5 His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictured life : pass some few years. 
Thy flow'ring Spring, thy Summer's ardent strength, 
The sober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last, 

10 And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights f those veering thoughts 

15 Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life 1 
All now .are vanished ! Virtue sole survives. 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man. 
His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 

20 Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning Nature hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life, 
In ev'ry heightened form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme. 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

25 Uniting as the prospect wider spreads. 
To reason's eye refin'd, clears up apace. 
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Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous! now, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Pow'r 
And Wisdom oft arraign'd ; see now the cause 

30 Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd, 

And died neglected : why the good man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul : ' 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 
In starving solitude ; while luxury, ^ 

35 In palaces, lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants ; why heaven-born truth, 
. And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge : why licensed pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 

40 Imbitter'd all our bliss. Ye good distress'd ! 
Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up a while. 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no more ; 

45 The storms of Wintry Time will quickly pass. 

And one unbounded Spring encircle all. Thomson. 

95. Present facilities for evangelizing the world compared 
with those of Primitive timies. 

The means of extending knowledge, and influencing 
the human mind by argument and moral power, are 
multiplied a thousand fold. The Lancasterian mode of 
instruction renders the instruction of the world cheap 
5 and easy. The improvements of the press have re- 
duced immensely, and will reduce yet more, the price 
of books, bringing not only Tracts and Bibles, but even 
libraries within the reach of every man and every child. 
But in the primitive age, the light of science beamed 

10 only on a small portion of mankind. The mass of man- 
kind were not, and could not be, instructed to read. 
Every thing was transient and fluctuating, because so 
little was made permanent in books, and general knowl- 
edge, and so much depended on tlie character, the life 

15 and energy of the living teacher. The press, that lev- 
er of Archimedes, which now moves the world, was un- 
known* 

31* 
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It was the extinction of science by t>e invasion of 
the northern barbarians, which threw back the world ten 

20 centuries ; and this it effected through the want of per- 
manent instruction, and the omnipotent control of opin- 
ion which is exerted by the press. Could Paul have 
put in requisition the press^ as it is now put in requisition 
by Christianity, and have availed himself of literary so- 

25 cieties, and Bible societies, and Lancasterian schools 
to teach the entire population to read, and of Bibles, 
and Libraries and Tracts, Mahomet had never opened 
the bottomless pit, and the pope had never set his foot 
upon the neck of kings, nor deluged Europe with the 

30 blood of the saints. 

. Should any be still disposed to insist, that our advan- 
tages for evangelizing the world, are not to be compar- 
ed with those of the apostolic age, let them reverse the 
scene, and roU back the wheels of time,^d obliterate 

35 the improvements in^ science and commerce and arts, 
which now facilitate the spread of the Gospel. Let them 
throw into darkness all the known portions of the earth, 
which were then unknown. Let them throw into dis- 
tance the propinquity of nations : and exchange their 

40 rapid intercourse for cheerless, insulated existence. 
Let the magnetic power be forgotten, and the timid 
navigator creep along the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and tremble and cling to the shore when he looks 
out upon the loud waves of the Atlantic. Inspire 

45 idolatry with the vigor of meridian manhood, and arm 
in its defence, and against Cbristainity, all the civiliza- 
tion, and science, and mental power of the world. Give 
back to the implacable Jew his inveterate unbelief, and 
his vantage ground, and disposition to oppose Christian- 

50 ity in every place of his dispersic»i, from Jerusalem to 
every extremity of the Roman Empire. Blot out the 
means of extending knowledge and exerting influence 
upon the human mind. Destroy the Lancasterian sys- 
tem of instruction, and throw back the mass of men into 

55 a state of unreadiug, unreflecting ignorance. Blot out 
libraries, and Tracts ; abolish Bible and Education and 
Trsbct and Missionary Societies ; and send the nations 
for knowledge parchn^ent^ and the slow and limited pro- 
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ductions of the pen. Let all the improvements in civil 

60 government be obliterated, and the vi^orld be driven from 
the happy arts of self government to the guardianship of 
dungeons and chains. Let liberty of conscience ex- 
pire, and the church, now emancipated, and walking 
forth in her unsullied loveliness, return to the guidance 

65 of secular policy, and the perversions and corruptions 
of an unholy priesthood. And now reduce the 200, 
000,000 of nominal, and the 10,000,000 of real Chris- 
tians, spread over the earth, to 500 disciples, and to 
twelve apostles, assembled, for fear of the Jews, in an 

70 upper chamber to enjoy the blessings of a secret prayer- 
meeting. And give them the power of miracles, and 
the gift of tongues, and send them out into all the earth, 
to preach the gospel to every creature. 

Is this the apostolic advantage for propagating Chris- 

75 tianity, which throws into discouragement and hopeless 
imbecility all our present means of enlightening and 
disenthralling the world? They, comparatively, had 
nothing to begin with, and every thing to oppose them ; 
and yet, in three hundred years, the whole civilized, and 

80 much of the barbarous, world, was brought under the 
dominion of Christianity. And shall we with the ad- 
vantage of all their labors, and of our numbers, and a 
thousand fold increase of opportunity, and moral power, 
stand halting in unbelief, while the Lord Jesus, is still 

85 repeating the injunction. Go ye out into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature : and repeat- 
ing the assurance, Lo I am with you alway, even to the 
end of the world ? Shame on our sloth ! Shame upon 
our unbelief ! Beecher. 

96. Civilization merely ineffectual ta convert the world. 

Suppose that, out of compliment to the mockers of 
Missionary zeal, we relinquished its highest, and indeed 
its identifying object ; suppose we confined our efforts 
exclusively to civilization, and consented to send the 
5 plough and the loom instead t)f the cross : and admitting 
that upon this reduced scale of operation, we were as 
successful as could be desired, tUl we had even raised 
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the man of the woods into the man of the city, and ele- 
vated the savage into the sage, what, I ask, have we ef- 

10 fected, viewing man, as we with the New Testament in 
our hands must view him, in the whole range of his ex- 
istence ? We have poured the light of science on his 
path, and strewed it with the flowers of literature, but if 
we leave him to the dominion of his vices, it is still the 

15 path to perdition. We have taught him to fare sumptu- 
ously every day ; but alas 1 this, in his case, is only like 
offering viands to the wretch who is on his way to the 
place of execution. We have stripped off his sheep-skin 
kaross; and clothed him with purple and fine linen, but 

20 it is only to aid him, like Dives, to move in state to the 
torments of the damned. We may raise the sculptured 
monument upon his bones, in place of the earthly hil- 
lock in the wilderness, but while his ashes repose in gran- 
deur, the worm that never dies devours his soul, and 

35 the flame that can never be extinguished consumes his 
peace. We confer a boon, which is valuable, it is true, 
while it lasts, but it is a boon which the soul drops as 
she steps across the confines of the unseen world, and 
then passes on to wander through eternity, " wretched, 

30 and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked." But 
let us aim first to save the soul, by bringing it under the 
influence of Christianity, and then as we advance to the 
ultimate end of our exertions,' we shall not fail to scatter 
along the path of our benevolence all the seeds of civili- 

35 zation and social order. 

What is it which, at this moment, is kindling the in- 
tellect, soflening the manners, sanctifying the hearts, akd 
purifying the lives of the numerous tribes of the degrad- 
ed sons of Ham ? It is the faithful saying, that " Christ 

40 Jesus came into the world to save sinners.'' It is this, 
poured in artless strains from the lips of our Missiona- 
ries, and set home upon the soul, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, which is more than realizing the fable of 
Amphion's lyre, and raising up the stones of African 

45 deserts, into the walls of the church of God. 

O, had the cannibal inhabitants of Taheite been pre- 
suaded to renounce their wretched superstition and cru- 
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el customs, by any efforts of a purely rational nature ; 

50 had the apostles of philosophy been the instruments of 
their conversion, and had the gods of Pomare been sent 
home by them, to be deposited in the Museum, instead 
of the Missionary Rooms, how would the world have 
rung with the praises of all-sufficient Reason. New 

55 temples would have been raised to this modern Mi- 
nerva, while all the tribes of the Illuminati would have 
been seen moving in triumphal procession to her 
shrine, chanting as they went the honours of their il- 
lustrious goddess. But thine, thou crucified Redeem- 

60 er ; thine is the power, and thine shall be the glory of 

this conquest. Those isles of the Southern Sea shall 

be laid at thy feet, as the trophies of thy cross, and 

shall be added as fresh jewels to thy mediatorial crown. 

And, indeed, not to quit our own age, or our own 

65 land, do we not see all around us the attractions of the 
cross ? What is it that guides and governs the tide of 
religious popularity, whether it rolls in the channels of 
the Establishment, or those of Dissent ? Is it not this, 
which causes the mighty influx of the spring tide in one 

70 place ; and is it not the absence of it, which occasions 
the dull retiring ebb in another ? Yes ! and raise me 
but a barn, in the very shadow of St. PauFs Cathedral, 
and give me a man who shall preach Christ crucified, 
with something of the energy which the all-inspiring 

75 theme is calculated to awaken ; and in spite of the 

meanness of the one, and the magnificence of the other, 

you shall see the former crowded with warm hearts, 

I while the matins and vespers of the latter, if the Gospel 

be not preached there, shall be chanted to the statues 

80 of the mighty dead. James, 

97. The forebodings of a heathen approaching death* 

With what feelings must an intelligent heathen ap- 
proach his final catastrophe ! He has seen his ancestors 
go down to the dust, and often, when standing upon 
their graves, has felt a distressing solicitude, which 
5 nothing could relieve, to know something of that state 
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taste, embraced it with ecstacy as the means of salva- 
tion. The idolatrous rites were deserted, the altars 

50 overturned, the deities left to themselves to sympathise 
with each other in dumb consternation, the lying voice 
of the oracles was hushed, the deceptive light of philos- 
ophy was extinguished, Satan fell like lightning from 
heaven, while the ministers of light rose with the num- 

55 ber, the order, and the brilliancy of the stars. Resis- 
tance only promoted the cause it intended to oppose, 
and persecution, like fhe wind of heaven blowing upon 
a conflagration, served only to spread the flaine. In 
vain *' did the kings of the earth set themselves, and 

60 the rulers take counsel together against the Lord." 
The Imperial eagle collecting all her strength, and rous- 
ing all her fury, attacked the Lamb of God, till she too, 
subdued and captivated by the cross, cowered beneath 
its emblem, as it floated from the towers of the capitol, 

65 and Christianity with the purple waving from her shoul- 
ders, and the diadem sparkling upon her brows, was 
proclaimed to be the Truth of God, and the Empress of 
the world, on that very throne of the Caesars where she 
had been so often arraigned at a criminal, and condemn- 

70 ed as an impostor. 

What was it, I ask, which, by the instrumentality of 
Luther, and Melancthon, and Calvin, and Zuingle, dis- 
solved the power of the Beast on the continent of Eu^ 
rope, and drew away a third part of his worshippers, 

75 within the pale of a more scriptural communion 1 It 
was the doctrine of justification by faith in the blood of 
Christ. 

David Brainerd, the apostle of the American Indians, 
has left upon record an essay to inform the world, that 

80 it was by preaching Christ crucified, he was enabled to 
raise a Christian church, in those desolate wilds where 
he laboured, and among a barbarous |>eople devoted to 
witchcraft, drunkenness, and idolatry. 

The Moravian Missionaries, those holy, patient, unos- 

85 tentatious servants of our Lord, have employed with pe- 
culiar effect these heaven appointed means, in convert- 
ing and civilizing the once pilfering and murderous Es- 
quimaux. With these, have they also *' dared the ter- 
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rons of an Arctic sky, and directing their adventurous 
90 course through the floating fields and frost feared pre- 
cipices that guard the secrets of the Pole," have caused 
the banner of the cross to wave over the throne of ever- 
lasting winter, and warmed the cold bosom of the shiv- 
ering Greenlander with the love of Christ. James, 

99. The Fall of Niagara. 

The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
While I loc^ upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God pOur'd thee from his ' hollow hand,' 
And hung his bow upon thy awful front-; 
5 And spoke in that loud voice, which seemed to him 
Who dwelt in P&tmos for his Saviour's sake, 
* The sound of many waters ; 'and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch His cent'ries in the eternal rocks. 

10 Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we. 
That hear the question of that voice sublime 1 
Oh ! what are aJl the notes that ever rung 
From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side ! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

15 In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him,^ 
Who drown'd a world, and heap'd the waters far 
Above its lofliest mountains ? — a light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker's might. 

JBrainard, 

100. Reform in Morals, 

The crisis has come. By the people of this genera- 
tion, by ourselves probably, the amazing question is to 
be decided, whether the inheritance of our fathers shall 
be preserved or thrown away ; whether our Sabbaths 
5 shall be a delight or a loathing ; whether the taverns, 
on that holy day, shall be crowded with drunkards, 
or the sanctuary of God, ' with humble worshippers ; 
whether riot and profaneness shall fill our streets, and 
poverty our dwellings, and convicts our jails, and vio- 
32 
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10 lence our land, or whether industry, and tempeFance, 
and righteouaneaSy shall be the stability of our times ; 
whether mild laws shall receive the cheerfiil sub- 
missiop of freemen, or the icon rod of a tyrant com- 
pel the trembling homage of slares. Be not deceive 

15 ed. Human nature in this state is like homan nature 
every where. All actual difference in our &Tor is ad- 
ventitious, and the result of our laws, institutions and 
habits. It is a moral Tnfluence, which, with the bless- 
ing of God, has formed a state of society so eminently 

80 desirable. The same influence, which has formed it, is 
iudinpensable to its preservation. The rocks and hills 
of New-England will remaio till the last confla^tion. 
But let the Sabbath be pro&ned with impnmty, the 
worship of God be abandoned, the government and re- 

85 ligious instruction of children neglected, and the streams 
of intemperance be permil;^d to flow, and her ^ory 
will depart The wail of fire will na more snimund 
her, and the muiiition of rocks will no k>oger be her 
defence. 

30 If we neglect our duty, aDd suffex our laws and insti- 
tutions to go down, we give them up forever. I^ is easy 
to relax, easy to retreat, but impossible, when the abom- 
ination of desolation has once passed over New £ng^ 
land, to rear again the throw^n down altars, and gather 

35 again the fragments, and build up the ruins of demol- 
ished institutions. Another New-Eugland, nor we, nor 
our children shall ever see, if this be destroyed. All is 
lost irretrievably, when the land marks are once remov- 
ed, and the bands which now hold us are once broken. 

40 Such institutions, and such a« state of society, can be es- 
tablished only by such men as our fathers were, and in 
such circumstances as they were in. They could not 
have made a New-England in Holland. Tli^y made the 
attempt, but failed. 

45 The hand that overturns our laws and altars, is the 
hand of death unbarringthe gate of Pandemonium, and 
letting loose upon our land the crimes< and the miseries 
of hell. If the Most High should stand aloof, and cast, 
not a single ingredient into our cup of trembling, it 

50 would seem to be full of superlative woe. But he will 
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fiot Btand aloof. As we shall have hegun an open con- 
troversy with him, he will contend openly with us. And 
never, since the earth stood, has it been so fearful a 
thing for nations to fall into the hvids of the living God. 

55 The day of vengeance is in his heart, the day of judgment 
has come ; the jgreat earthquake which sinks JBabylon 
is shaking the nations, and the waves of the mighty com- 
motion are dashing upon every shore. Is this then a 
time to reihove foundations, when the earth itself is 

60 diaken t Is this a time to forfeit the protection of God, 
when the hearts of men aire failing them for fear, and 
ibr looking after those things which are coming on the 
earth? Is this a time to run upon his neck and the 
thick bosses of his bttckler, when the hations are drink- 

65 ing blood, and fainting, and passing away in his wrath ? 
Is this a time to throw away the shield of faith when his 
arrows are drunk with the blood of the slain ? To cut 
from die anchor of hope, when the clouds are collecting 
and the sea and the waveis are roaring, and thunders 

70 are uttering their voices, and lightnings blazing in the 
heavens, and iht great hail is Sling ^om heaven upon 
men, and every mountain, sea tod inland is fleeing in 
dismay from the face of aki incens^ God ? Beecher. 

101. Universal spread of the Bible. 

It has been well said by a great politician of another 
country, by Edmund Burke, that '' religion is the basis 
of civil society" — and especially, he might have added, 
of a &ee state. And it has been said by a greater than 
5 he, by our own Washington, that ''of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperity^ Religion 
and Morality are indispensable supports." And with- 
out pursuing the idea through all its illustrations, (for 
which I have not time) what, I would ask, without thdir 

10 genial influences, what is to moderate and chasten that 
pride of self-government, that lust of power, which is 
generated and inflamed by all our institutions ? What 
is to prevent our liberty, great as it is, fVom lapsing in- 
to licentiousness ? we hold, you know, (and rightly tod,) 

15 that all government is or ought t^ be, made and manag- 
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ed fcr the benefit of the people. And we saj that " we 
the people" ire the soTereims of the coantr j, the faan- 
tain of law and honor ; and we appoint oar rules for 
servants, to follow oor instractionsy and obej oar will in 

20 aO things. And we maintain, (or manj do) that we the 
peo|4e can do no wrong, and that oar voice is the voice 
of God. Here, joa see, is absolute power, and it is 
the nature of absolute power, we know, to corrupt and 
inflate its hdders, and that whether thej be many or 

25 few. And what now, I ask you, is to save us from 
the abuse of all this power 7 What is to prevent our 
free democracy— especially when our country becomes 
crowded with peoj^e, as it will be by and by, even 
through the woods and prairies, and our cities are chok- 

30 ed with men, almost stifling each other with their hot 
breath — ^what is to prevent our free democracy from fot 
lowing its natural bent, and launching us all, or those 
who come after us, into a wild and lawless anarchy ? I 
know, that we plume ourselves, and with some rea- 

35 son too, upon that principle of our government, almost 
unknown to the ancients, which we are pleased to call 
our invention, or discovery, though we might more tru- 
ly and modestly term it our felicity, growing out of our 
situation and circumstances, by the good providence of 

40 God our elective franchise ; and .this, we think, is to 
save us from their fates. But what, I would ask our 
p^iticians, is to save our elective franchise itself? 
What is to make it worth having t What is to make us 
choose wise and honest men to make our laws ? What 

45 is to execute them after they are made 1 What is to 
save us the people from the ambition and treachery of 
our own elected servants ? What is to keep our ser- 
vants from becoming our masters? And what is to 
save us from ourselvesH— from our own passions and vices, 

50 the only formidable enemies of republics; the only 
ones at least that we can or ought to dread? Our 
general intelligence and virtue — the general intelligence 
and virtue of all classes of our people — ^with the blessin^gr 
of God Almighty upon us — and nothing else. But this 

55 intelligence and virtue are to be shed abroad, in a great 
measure, by the Bible, and the Bible alone. It is quite 
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clear at Jfeast, I think, that they can never be diffused 
to any proper or sufficient extent through the mass of 
the people^ without a free and generous circulation of 

60 this book. And all experience, I think, ancient and 
modern, confirms my sentiment. You remember Ath- 
ens — she was the eye of Grece — ^the eye of all the earth 
— and you remember how she rose, and flourished in 
arts and arms, and diffused herself abroad, till she be- 

65 came the light and beauty of the world. But now, alas ! 
how changed! — she sits among her fallen columns, and 
her broken shrines — accusing fate. And why ? Her 
oracle is dumb ; but I will answer for her — it is because 
she had no Bible. True, she was religious enough, and 

70 overmuch, in her own way and style. For she had al- 
ways, you know, a large stock of gods and goddess- 
es, (such as they were) on hand, to suit the taste of ev- 
ery body. And she inanufactured them at home, and 
imported them from abroad. And she commanded her 

75 philosophers to extol them, and commended the books of 
her atheist scribbler to the flames. And she built tem- 
ples for them, and raised statues to them, as fine, and 
fair, and fashionable, as the geiiius of sculpture could 
make them. And she had an altar for every one of 

80 them that she knew or had ever heard of, or dreamed 
about ; and one more — and it was inscribed " to the 
UNKNOWN GOD." But there it was, — with all her wis- 
dom she knew not God — for she had no Bible, bringing 
life and immortality to light, to reveal him to her. In 

85 vain, therefore, did she guard that statue of Minerva in 
her temple. She had no Bible to diffuse the knowledge 
of God, and intelligence and virtue along with it, among 
her people — she had no Bible — and she fell. And 
what now, I ask you, is to save our city, our repub- 

90 lie, from the same fate ? That Bible which she want- 
ed ; but which, I thank God, we have. Yes, the Bible, 
the Bible is our true palladium, sent down to us from 
Heaven, to preserve our freedom ; and we will guard it 
with holy care — ^for we know that whilst we keep it, our 

95 city cannot be taken, our country will be safe. Yes, 
and I cannot help imagining at this moment, remember- 
38» 
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ing whoM words I have been extendnf , with what 
ioy that great and good man, whom we fondly and tru- 
ly call, The Father of our country, would have hailed 

100 the day of this Society. O ! if he could have seen its 
light rising upon our land, with what zeal would lie 
have come forward from the shade of bis retirement, to 
ennA himself among its members and friends. With 
what patriotic pride, with what Christian ardor, he 

105 would have embraced our cause — and, like the good 
old prophet in the temple, when he held up the young 
Desire of Nations in his arms, he would have exclaim- 
ed, " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen thy 

110 salvation, which thou bast prepared before the face of 
all people, a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glo- 
ry of thy people Israel!" Alas! he ''died witlK>ut 
the sight" But, from heaven where he lives, on this 
auspicious anniversary of our society, with the asaoci- 

115 ated spirits of our venerable Boudinot, and Clarkson, 
he looks down upon our institution with a smile of 
complacency, because he sees in all our toils new 
pledges for the peace, and safety, and freedom of his 
still beloved country. Maxwell, 

102. Isaiah xiii. 

1 The sentence against BahyUm^ which was revealed to 

Isaiah the son ofAmots. 

2 On the lofty mountain, elevate the banner, 
Lift up the voice to them,* wave the hand, 
That they may enter into the gates of the tyrants. 

3 I have given orders to my consecrated [warriors] 

I have ordered my heroes [to execute] my indignation, 
My proud exulters. 

4 [Hark] The noise of a multitude upon the mountains, 

like that of a great nation ! 
The tumult of kingdoms, of assembled nations ! 
Jehovah God of Hosts mustereth his army for bkttle. 

5 They come from a distant land. 
From the end of the heaven. 

* The Medes. 
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Jehovah and the instramenta of hi» iadtgnatioit, 
To lay waste the whole country. 

6 Howl ye, for the day of Jehovah is near. 
Yea, destruction from the Almighty is coming. 

7 Therefore all hands shall hang down, 
And every heart of man shall be melted. 

8 They shall be in consternation, 

Distress and anguish shall lay hold npon them, 
As a travailing woman shall they be distressed, 
One shall gaze upon another with astonishment, 
Their faces shall glow like flames. 

9 Behold I The day of Jehovah cometh, 
Dreadful is his anger and fierce iadignation, 
To make the country a waste, 

. And to destroy sinners oat of it. 

10 For the starts of heaven and the constellations thereof, 
Shall not give their light ; 

The sun shall be darkened in his march. 
And the moon shall witlibold her splendoar, 

11 For I wifl visit upon the land its evil, 
And upon the wicked, their iniquity, 

I will make the glcnrying of the proud to cease. 

And the haughtiness of the tyrants will I bring down. 

12 I will make a man more scarce than gold, 
Yea men, than the gold of Ophir. 

13 Moreover I will make the heavens to shake. 
And the earth shall totter from its place ; 
Because of the indignation of Jehovah of hosts, 
In the day of his fierce anger. 

14 And men shall be like a frighted doe. 

And like sheep, which no one collects together. 
Each one shall turn to his own people, 
And each fly to his own country. 

15 Every one who is overtaken shall be thrust through, 
And all who are collected together shall fall by the 

sword. 

16 Their children shall be dashed in pieces before their 

eyes, 
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Their homes shall be rifled^ and their women ravished. 

17 Behold, I will raise up against them the Medes, 
Who make no account of silver, 

And as to gM they regard it not. 

18 Their bows shall strike down the youth. 

On the fruit, of the womb they will have no compassion. 
Their eye will not pity the children. 

19 So shall Babylon, the pride of kingdoms, 
The boast and glory of the Chaldeans, 

Be like Sodom and Gomorrha which God destroyed ; 

20 It shall never more be inhabited, 

Nor shall it be dwelt in, from generation to generation. 

There the Arabian shall not pitch his tent, 

Nor the shepherds make their flocks to lie down there. 

21 But there the wild beasts of the desert shall lie down, 
And howling monsters shall fill their houses. 
There the ostriches shall dwell, 

And the satyrs shaU revel there. 

22 The jackals sh^Jl howl in theii palaces. 

And the dragons in their magnificent pleasure-houses ; 

For her time is near, 

And her days shall not be prolonged. 

Chapter xiv. 

1 Then will Jehovah have compassion upon Jacob, 
And set his love again upon Israel ; 

And he will transfer them to their own country. 

And strangers shall be joined to them. 

They shall be connected with the house of Jacob. 

2 The nations shall take them and bring them to their 

place, 
And the house of Israel shall possess them as servants 

and handmaids. 
In the land of Jehovah ; 
And their captors shall become captives. 
And they shall rule over their oppressors. 

3 Then it shall come to pass, 

When Jehovah shall give thee rest from thy trouble and 
thine adversity, 
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And from the oppressive service which was laid upon 
thee, 

4 Thou shah utter this song over the king of Babylon, 

and say ; 
How has the oppressor come to an end, 
The exactor of golden tribute ceased ! 

5 Jehovah has broken the staff of the wick^, 
The rod of the tyrants. 

6 He smote the people in anger, 
With a stroke that was not remitted ; 
He lorded it over the nations in wrath, 
With oppression that never ceased. 

7 But now the whole country is quiet, 
They break out into singing. 

8 The fir trees, also, exult over thee. 
And the cedars of Lebanon, [saying], 
" Since thou art laid there. 

No feller has come up against us.'' 

9 Hades fi-om beneath is in commotion on account of thee, 
To meet thee at thy coming. 

Because of thee she rouses up her ghosts, 

All the mighty ones of the earth she raises from their 

thrones. 
All the kings of the nations. 

10 All of them will accost thee, and say, 
'' Art thou become feeble, as we are ? 
Art thou become like unto us?" 

11 Down to Hades goes thy pomp, 
And the noise of thy harps ! 

The worm is thy couch under thee, 
And the maggot is thy covering. 

12 Bright and morning star. 

How art thou fallen from heaven ! 
How art thou prostrate upon the earth. 
Who didst crush the nations ! 

13 But thou didst say in thine heart ; 
'* I will ascend the heavens, 

Above the stars of God I will elevate my throne ; 
I will sit OB the mount of solemn assembly, 
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In the recesses of die wHth ; 

14 I will mount above the height of the clouds, 
I will be like the most high." 

15 But, to Hades hast thou come down. 
To the recesses of the pit. 

16 Those that see thee shall gaze upon thee, > 
They shall attentively view thee, [and say,] 

'' Is this the man who made the earth to quake '^ 
Who made kingdoms to tremble f 

17 Who made the world a desert, 
And laid waste its cities ? 

Who dismissed not his prisoners to their home V* 

18 All the kings of the nations. 
Yea all of them, repose in glory. 
Each in his own place. 

19 But thou art 6ast out from thy grave, 
Like a loathsome branch ; 

Thou art covered with the slain. 
With those who are pierced through by the sword^ 
Who go down into the stony pit ; 
Thy carcase is trodden under foot. 
90 Thou Shalt not be joined with them in burial, 
For thou hast destroyed thy country, 
Thou hast slain thy people ; 
The seed of evil doers shall never more be named. 

21 Prepare ye^ slaughter for his children, 
Because of the iniquity of their fkthers ; 

That they may never rise up and possess the [promised] 

land, 
Nor fill the country with enemies. 

22 I will rise up against them, 
Saith Jehovah of hosts ; 

I will cut off from Babylon the name and the residue. 
Posterity and offipring, saith Jehovah. 

23 I will make it a possession of the porcupine, 
And [turn it] to pools of water ; 

I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 

Saith Jehovah of hosts. J3tuari*s Translation. 
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103. Eternity qf God. 

If all who live and breath aroand us are the creatures 
of yesterday, and destined to see destruction to-morrow ; 
'if the same condition is our own, and the same sentence 
. is written against us ; if the solid forms of inanimate na« 
6 ture and laborious art are fading and falling, if we look 
in vain for durability to the very roots of the mountains, 
where shall we turn, and on what can we rely 1 Can 
no support be offered ; can no source oi[ confidence be 
named ? Oh yes ! there is pne Being to whom iye can 

10 look with a perfect conviction of finding that security, 
which nothing; about us can give, and which nothing 
about us can take away. To this Being we can lifl up 
our souls, and on him we may rest them, exclaiming in 
the language of the monarch of Israel, ** Before the 

15 mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst form- 
ed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting thou art God." "Of old hast thou laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work 
of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure, 

20 yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment, as a ves- 
ture shalt thou change them, and they shall be chang- 
ed, but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no 
end." 
The eternity of God is a subject of contemplation, 

25^ which, at the same time that it overwhelms us with as- 
tonishment and awe, affords us an immoveable ground 
of confidence in the midst of a changing world. All 
things which surround us, all these dying, mouldering 
inhabitants of time, must have had a Creator, for the |dain 

30 reason, that they could not have created themselves. 
And their Creator must have existed from all eternity, 
for the plain reason, that the first cause must necessa- 
rily be uncaused. As we cannot suppose a beginning 
without a cause of existence, that which is the cause of 

35 all existence, must be self-existent, and could have had 
no beginning. And, as it had no beginning, so also, as 
it is beyond the reach of all influence and control, as it 
is independent and almighty, it will have no end. 
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Here then is a support, which will never &il ; here is 

40 a foundation which can never be moved — the everlast* 
ting Creator of countless worlds, ^' the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity/' What a sublime con- 
ception ! He inhabits eternity, occupies this inconceiva- 
ble duration, pervades and fills throughout, this boundless 

45 dwelling. Ages on ages before even the dust of which we 
.are formed was created, he had existed in infinite ma- 
jesty, and ages on ages will roll away afler we have all 
returned to the dust whence we were taken, and still 
he will exist in infinite majesty, living in the eternity 

50 of his own nature, reigning in the plenitude of his own 
omnipotence, for ever sending forth the word, which 
forms, supports, and governs all things, commanding new 
created light to shine on new created worlds, and rais- 
ing up new created generations to inhabit them. 

55 The contemplation of this glorious attribute of God, 
is fitted to excite in our minds the most animating and 
consoling reflections. Standing, as we are, amid the 
ruins of time, and the wrecks of mortality, where every 
thing about us is created and dependant, proceeding 

60 from nothing, and hastening to destruction, we rejoice 
that something is presented to our veiw which has stood 
from everlasting, and will remain forever. When we 
have looked on the pleasures of life, and they have van- 
ished away ; when we have looked on tlie works of na- 

65 ture, and perceived that they were changing ; on the 
monuments of art, and seen that they wovdd not stand ; 
on our friends, and they have fled while we were gaz- 
ing ; on ourselves, and felt that we were as fleeting as 
they ; when we have looked on every object to which 

70 we could turn our anxious eyes, and they have all told 
us that tljiey could give us no hope nor support, because 
they were so feeble themselves ; we can look to the 
throne of God : change and decay have never reached 
that ; the revolution of ages has never moved it ; the 

75 waves of an eternity have beeen rushing past it, but it 
has remained unshaken ; the waves of another eternity 
are rushing toward it, but it is fixed, and can never be 
disturbed. Crreemoood. 
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104. Epitaph on Mrs. Mason. 

Take, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear ; 

Take that best gift, which heaven so lately gave ; 
To Bristol's fount I bore, with trembling care, 

Her faded form ; — She bow'd to taste the wave, 
5 And died. Does youth, dpes beauty, read the line? 

Does sympathetic fear their breast alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine : 

Ev'n from the grave thou shalt have pow'r to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 
10 Bid them in duty's sphere, as meekly move ; 
And, if as fair, from vanity as free, 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love, 
Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die ! 

('Twas even to thee) yet, the dread path once trod, 
15 Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the ** pure in heart behold their God." 



105. Sk^ticism. 

O ! lives there heaven 1 beneath thy dread expanse. 
One hopeless, dark idolater of Chance, 
Content to feed with pleasures unrefined. 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 
5 Who, mouldering earthward, 'reft of every trust, 
In joyless union wedded to the dust. 
Could all his parting energy dismiss, 
And call this barren world sufficient bliss ? — 
There live, alas ! of heaven directed mien, 

10 Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene. 
Who hail thee, man ! the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay ! 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower. 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower ! 

15 A friendless slave, a child without a sire. 
Whose mortal life, and momentary fire. 
Lights to the grave his chance-created form, 
As oocan-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
> 33 
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And, when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er, 

30 To night and silence sink forevermore ! — 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights of the world, and demi-gods of fame ? 
Is this your triumph — this your proud applause, 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause ? 

25 For this hath Science searched, on weary wing, 
By shore and sea— each mute and living thing I 
Launched with Iberia's pilot from the steep. 
To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep ? 
Or round the cope her living chariot driven, 

30 And wheeled in triumph through the signs of heaven t 
Oh ! star-eyed Science, hast thou wandered there, 
To wafl us home the message of desp»air ? — 
Then bind the palm, thy sage's brow to suit. 
Of blasted leaf, and death-distilling fruit 1 

40 Ah me ! the laurelled wreath that murder rears, 
Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow's tears. 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread. 
As waves the night shade round the skeptic head. 
What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain ? 

45 I smile on death, if heaven-ward hope remain I 
But, if the warring winds of Nature's strife 
Be all the faithless charter of my life. 
If chance awaked, inexorable power! 
This frail and feverish being of an hour, 

50 Doomed o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep. 
Swift as the tempest travels on the deep. 
To know Delight but by her parting smile, 
And toil, and wish, and weep a little while ; 
Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 

55 This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom ! 
And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb ! 
Truth, ever lovely since the world began. 
The foe of tyrants and the friend of man, — 

60 How can thy words from balmy slumber start 
Reposing Virtue, pillowed on the heart ! 
Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder rolled. 
And that were true which Nature never told, 
Let Wisdom ismile not on her conquered field ; 
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06 No rapture dawns, no treasure is revealed ! 
Oh ! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate, 
The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 
But, sad as angels for the good man's sin. 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in ! Campbell. 

106. The Atheist 

How wonderful the process by which a new man can 
grow to the immense intelligence that can know that 
there is no God. What ages and what lights are ne- 
cessary for this stupendous attainment ! This intelli- 
5 gence involves the very attributes of Divinity, while a 
God is denied. For unless this man is omnipresent, 
unless he is at this moment in every place in the uni- 
verse, he cannot know but there may be in some place 
manifestations of a Deity by which even he would be 

10 overpowered. If he does not know absolutely every 
agent in the universe, the one that he does not know 
may be God. If he is not himself the chief agent in 
the universe, and does not know what is so, that which 
is so may be God. If he is not in absolute possession 

15 of all the propositions that constitute universal truth, 
the one which he wants may be, that there is a God. 
If he cannot with certainty assign the cause of all that 
he perceives to exist, that cause may be a God. If he 
does not know every thing that has been done in the 

20 immeasurable ages that are past, some things may have 
been done by a God. Thus, unless he knows all things, 
that is, unless he precludes another Deity by being one 
himself, he cannot know that the Being whose existence 
he rejects, does not exist. But he must know that he 

25 does not exist, else he deserves equal contempt and 
compassion for the temerity with which he firmly avows 
his rejection and acts accordingly. And yet a man of 
ordinary age and intelligence may present himself to 
you with an avowal of being thus distinguished from 

30 the crowd ; and if he would describe the manner in 
which he has attained this eminence, you would feel a 
melancholy interest in contemplating that process of 
which the result is so portentous. 
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Surely the creature that thus lifU his voice, and de- 
85 fies all invisible power within the possibilities of infini- 
ty, challenging whatever unknown being may hear him, 
and who may, if he will, appropriate that title of Almigh- 
ty which is pronounced in scorn, to evince hb existence, 
by his vengeance ; surely this man was not as yesterday 
40 a little child, that would tremble and cry at the approach 
of a diminutive reptile. Foster, 

107. Duelling. 

And now let me ask you solemnly ; will you persist 
in your attachment to these guilty men ? .. Will you any 
longer, either deliberately or thoughtlessly, vote for 
them ? Will you renounce allegiance to your Maker, 
5 and cast the bible behind your back 1 Will you con- 
fide in men void of the fear of God and destitute of mor- 
al principle ? Will you intrust life to murderers — ^liber- 
ty to despots ? Are you patriots, and will you consti- 
tute those legislators who despise you, and despise equal 

10 laws, and wage war with the eternal principles of jus- 
tice? Are you christians, and by upholding duellists 
Will you deluge the land with blood, and fill it with wid- 
ows and orphans? Will you ^lid in the prostration 
of justice — in the escape of criminals — in the extinc* 

15 tion of liberty ? Will you place in the chair of state — 
in the senate — on the bench of justice, or in the assem- 
bly, men who, if able, would murder you for speaking 
truth ? Shall your elections turn on expert shooting, 
and your deliberative bodies become an host of armed 

20 men ? Will you destroy public morality by tolerating, 
yea, rewarding, the most infamous crimes? Will you 
teach your children that there is no guilt in murder ? 
— Will you instruct them to think lightly of duelling, 
and train them up to destroy or be destroyed in the 

25 bloody field ? Will you bestow your suffrage, when you 

know that by withholding it you may arrest this deadly 

evil — when this too is the only way in which it can be 

done, and when the present is perhaps the only period 

• in which resistance can avail---when the remedy is so 

90 easy, so entirely in your power ; and when God, if you 
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do not punish these guilty men, will most inevitably 
punish you ? » 

If the widows and the orphans, which this wasting 
evil has created and is yearly multiplying, might all 

35 stand before you, could you witness their tears ; listen 
to their details of anguish ? Should they point to the 
murderers of their fathers, their husbands, and their 
children, and lift up their voice and implore your aid to 
arrest an evil which had made them desolate— could 

40 you disregard their cry ? Before their eyes could you 
approach the poll and patronize by your vote the de- 
stroyers of their peace ? Had you beheld a dying fa- 
ther, conveyed bleeding and agonizing to his distracted 
family : had you heard their piercing shrieks, and wit- 

45 nessed their frantic agony — would you reward the sav- 
age man who had plunged them in distress ? Had the 
duellist destroyed your neighbour — had your own father 
been killed by the man who solicits your suffrage — had 
your son been brought to your door, pale in death, and 

50 weltering in blood, laid low by his hand — would you 
then think the crime a small one ? Would you honor 
with your confidence, and elevate to power by your vote, 
the guilty monster? And what would you think of 
your neighbours, if, regardless of your agony, they 

55 should reward him ? And yet, such scenes of unuttera- 
ble anguish are multiplied every year. Every year the 
duellist is cutting down the neighbour of somebody. 
Every year and many times in the year, a father is 
brought dead or dying to his family, or a son laid breath- 

60 less at the feet of his parents. And every year you are 
patronizing by your votes, the men who commit these 
crimes, and looking with cold indifference upon, and 
even mocking the sorrows of your neighbour. — Beware 
— I admonish you solemnly to beware, and especially 

65 such of you as have promising sons preparing for active 
life, lest, having no feeling for the sorrows of another, 
you be called to weep for your own sorrow ; lest your 
sons fall by the hand of the very murderer you vote for, 
or by the hand of some one whom his example has train- 

70 ed to the work of blood. 

With such considerations before you, why, in the 
33* 
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name of heaven, do you wish to vote for such men ? 
What have they done for you — what can they do, that 
better men cannot as happily accomplish? And will 

76 yoa incur all this guilt and hazard all these consequent 
cea for nothing ? Have you no religion — no conscience 
^«^no love to your country ? No attachment to liberty 
»•— no humanity — ^no sympathy — ^no regard to your own 
wel&re in thb life ; and no fear of consequences in the 

80 life to come ? 

Oh, my countrymen, awake ! Awake to crimes which 
are your disgrace — ^to miseries which know not a limit 
—to judgments which will make you desolate. 

Beecher. 

108. Character of the Puritans. 

The purtians were men whose minds had derived a 
peculiar character firom the daily contemplation of su- 
perior beings and eternal interests. Not content with 
acknowledging, in general terms, an overruling Prov- 
i idence, they habitually ascribed every event to the will 
of the Great Being, for whose power nothing was too 
vast, for whose inspection nothing was too minute. To 
know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them 
the great end of existence. They rejected with con- 

10 tempt the ceremonious homage which other sects sub- 
stituted for the pure worship of the soul. Instead of 
catching occasional glimpses of the Deity through an 
obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intolera- 
ble brightness, and to commune with him face to face. 

15 Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinc- 
tions. The difference between the greatest and mean^ 
est of mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with 
the boundless interval which separated the whole race 
from him on whom their own eyes were constantly fix- 

90 ed. They recognized no title to superiority but his fa- 
vour ; and, confident of that favour, they despised all 
the accomplishments and all the dignities of. the world. 
If they were unacquainted with tl^ works of philoso^ 
phers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of 

3t> God. If their names were not found in the registers of 
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heralds, they felt assured that they were recorded in the 
Book of Life. If their steps were not accompanied by 
a splendid train of menials, legions of ministering an« 
gels bad charge over them. Their palaces were houses 

30 not made with hands ; their diadems crowns of glory 
which should never fade away ! 

On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, 
they looked down with contempt: for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, and elo- 

35 quent in a more sublime language, nobles by the right 
of an earlier creation, and priests by the imposition of 
a mightier hand. The very meanest of them was a be- 
ing to whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance 
belonged— on whose slightest action the spirits of light 

40 and darkness looked with anxious interest, who had 
been destined, before heaven and earth were created, to 
enjoy a felicity which should continue when heaven and 
earth should have passed away. Events which short- 
sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had been 

45 ordained on his account. For his sake empires had 
risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his sake the 
Almighty iiad proclaimed his will by the pen of the evan- 
gelist, and the harp of the prophet. He had been res- 
cued by no common deliverer from the grasp of no com- 

50 mon foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no 
vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It 
was for him that the sun had been darkened, that the 
rocks had been rent, that the dead had arisen, that all 
nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring 

55 God! 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, 
the one all self>abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; 
the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He pros- 
trated himself in the dust before his Maker : but he set 

60 his foot on the neck of the king. In his devotional re- 
tirement, he prayed with convulsions, and groans, and 
tears. He was half maddened by glorious or terrible il- 
lusions. He heard the lyres of angels, or the tempting 
whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of the beatifick 

65 vision, or woke screaming from dreams of everlasting 
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fire. Like Vane, he thought himself intrusted with the 
Bcepire of the millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he cri- 
ed in the bitterness of his soul that God had hid his face 
from him. But, when he took his seat in the council, 

70 or girt on his sword for war, these tempestuous workings 
of the soul had left no perceptible trace behind them. 
People who saw nothing of the godly but their uncouth 
visages, and heard nothing from them but their groans 
and their hymns, might laugh at them. But those had 

75 little reason to laugh who encountered them in the hall 
of debate, or in the field of battle. 

The Puritans brought to civil and military affairs, 
a coolness of judgment, and an immutability of purpose 
which some writers have thought inconsistent with their 

80 religious zeal, but which were in fact the necessary ef^ 
fects of it. The intensity of their feelings on one sub* 
ject made them tranquil on every other. One overpow- 
ering sentiment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, 
ambition and fear. Death had lost its terrors, and pleas- 

85 ure its charms. They had their smiles and their tears, 
their raptured and their sorrows, but not for the things 
of this world. Enthusiasm had made them stoicks, had 
cleared their minds from every vulgar passion and 
prejudice, and raised them above the influence of dan- 

90 ger and of corruption. It sometimes might lead them to 
pursue unwise ends, but never to choose unwise means. 
They went through the world like Sir Artegales's iron 
man Talus with his flail, crushing and trampling down 
oppressors, mingling with human beings, but having 

96 neither part nor lot in human infirmities : insensible to 
fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain ; not to be pierced by 
any weapon, not to be withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been the character of the Pu- 
ritans. We perceive the absurdity of their manners. 

lOOWe dislike the gloom of their domestick habits. We 
acknowledge that the tone of their minds was often in- 
jured by straining afler things too high for mortal reach : 
And we know that, in spite of their hatred of popery, 
they too oflen fell into the vices of that bad system, in- 

105tolerance and extravagant austerity. Yet, when all cir- 
cumstances are taken into consideration^ we do not hes- 
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hate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, and 
an useful body. Edm, Review, 

109. An enlightened ministry, 

Christianity now needs dispensers, who will make 
history, nature, and the improvements of society, tribu- 
tary to its elucidation and support ; who will show its 
adaptation to man as an ever progressive being ; who 
5 will be able to meet the objections to its truth, which 
will naturally be started in an active, stirring, inquiring 
age ; and, though last not least, who will have enough 
of mental and moral courage to detect and renounce the 
errors in the Church, on which such objections are gen* 

10 erally built. In such an age a ministry is wanted, 
which will furnish discussions of religious topicks, not 
inferior at least in intelligence to those, which people 
are accustomed to read and hear on other subjects. 
Christianity will suffer, if at a time, when vigour and 

15 acuteness of thinking are carried into all other depart- 
ments, the pulpit should send forth nothing but wild de- 
clamation, positive assertion, or dull common places, 
with which even childhood is satiated. Religion must 
be seen to be the friend and quickener of intellect.^ It 

3fi must be^xbibitGd^^nrcfa^elfsarnwMs c*fTeasoTiinf and varie- 
ty of illustration ; nor ought it to be deprived of the 
benefits of a pure and felicitous diction, and of rich and 
glowing imagery, where these gifts fall to the lot of the 
teacher. It is not meant that evpry minister must be 

25 a man of genius ; for genius is one of God's rarest in- 
spirations ; and of all the beamings and breathings of 
genius, perhaps the rarest is eloquence. I mean only 
to say, that the age denvjsinds of those, who devote them- 
selves to the administration of Christianity, that they 

30 should feel themselves called upon for the highest culti- 
vation and fullest developement of the intellectual nature. 
Instead of thinking, that the ministry is a refuge for 
dulness, and that whoever can escape from the plough 
is fit for God's spiritual husbandry, we ought to feel that 

35 no profession demands more enlarged thinking and 
more various acquisitions of truth. 
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In proportion as society becomes enlightened, talent 
acquires uifluence. In rude ages bodily strength is the 
most honorable distinction, and in subsequent times 

40 military prowess and skill confer mastery and eminence. 
But as society advances, mind, thought, becomes the 
sovereign of the world ; and accordingly, at the present 
Aioment, profound and glowing thought, though breath- 
ing only from the silent page, exerts a kind of omnipo* 

45 tent and omnipresent energy. It crosses oceans and 
spreads through nations : and at one and the same mo- 
ment, the conceptions of a single mind are electrifying 
and kindling multitudes, through wider regions than 
the Roman Eagle overshadowed. This agency of mind 

50 on mind, I repeat it, is the true sovereignty of the world, 
and kings and heroes are becoming impotent by the 
side of men of deep and fervent thought. In such a 
state of things, Religion would wage a yery unequal 
war, if divorced from talent and cultivated intellect, if 

55 committed to weak and untaught minds. God plainly 
intends, that it should be advanced by human agency ; 
and does he not then intend, to summon to its aid the 
mightiest and noblest power with which man is gifred ? 

Ckanning. 

110. Frqjfer. ^ _ 

Prayer is an action of likeness to the Holy Ghost, 
the spirit of gentleness and dove-like simplicity ; an 
imitation of the holy Jesus, whose spirit is meek up 
to the greatness of the biggest example, and a con- 
5 fbrmity to God, whose anger is always just, and march- 
es slowly, and is without transportation, and oflen hin- 
dered, and never hasty, and is full of mercy : prayer is 
the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, the 
evenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, the rest 

10 of our cares, and the calm of our tempest ; prayer is 
the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts, it is 
the daughter of charity, and the sister of meekness ; and 
he that prays to God with an angry, that is, with a trou- 
bled and discomposed spirit, is like him that retires into 

15 a battle to meditate, and sets up his closet in the out 
quarters of an army, and chooses a frontier garrison to be 
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wise in. Aoger is a perfect alienation of the mind 
from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention, 
which presents our prayers in a right line to God. For 

20 so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get 
to heaven, and climb above the clouds; but the poor 
bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an 
eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and incon- 

25 stant, descending, more at every breath of the tempest, 
than it could recover by the libration and frequent 
weighing of his wings ; till the little creature -wka 
forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was 
over, and then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise 

90 and sing as if it had learned music and motion from an 

angel, as he passed sometimes through the air about 

his ministeries here below : so is the prayer of a good 

man ; when his affairs have required business, and his 

. business was matter of discipline, and his discipline was 

35 to pass upon a sinning person, or had a design of chari- 
ty, his duty met with the infirmities of a man, and an- 
ger was its instrument, and the instrument became 
stronger than the p^rime agent, and raised a tempest and 
overruled the man ; and then his prayer was broken, 

40 and his thoughts were troubled, and his words went up 
towards a cloud, and his thoughts pulled them back 
again, and made them without intention ; and the good 
man sighs for his infirmity, but must be content to lose 
the prayer, and he must recover it, when his anger 

45 is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made even aa 
the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the heart of God ; 
and then it ascends to heaven upon the wings of the 
holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns like 
the useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the dew of 

50 heaven. Jer. Taylor. 

111. Gray's Elegy. 

1 The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness— and to mit. 
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* 3 Now &de8 the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

3 Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r. 

The moping owl does to the Moon complain 
Of such, as, wand'ring near her secret bow'r. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

4 Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap. 
Each in its narrow cell forever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

5 Their name, their years, spelt by th' unlettered muse. 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

6 For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd. 
Left th^ warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 

7 On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev'n from the tomb, the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

8 For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
^ Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

9 Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn. 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn : 

10 There, at the foot of yonder nodding, beech, 
* That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noon-tide would he stret«h. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
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LI Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 

Mutt'ring his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn. 

Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

12 One morn I miss'd him on the customed hill. 

Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree : 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

13 The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow thro' the church-yard path we saw him borne ; 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.'' 

THE EPITAPH. 

14 Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

15 Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear ; 

He gain'd from heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 

16 No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his father and his God. Crray. 

112. Obligation to the Heathen. 

Let me never fall into the hands of the man, who, 
while he refuses to aid the missionary efforts of his 
brethren, coolly says that he submits the &te of the 
heathen to God. Do you call this submission ? Put 
6 it to the test ; — does it preserve you equally composed 
by the bed of your dying child ? While the pressure of 
private afflictions can torture your soul, call not the ap- 
athy with which you view nations sinking into hopeless 
ruin,— Hsall it not submission, nor bring the governm^ii 
10 of God to sanction a temper as cruel as it is commoii. 
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Will the government of God convert the heathen with- 
out the meana of grace ? What nation was ever so con- 
verted ? It is contrary to the established method of di- 
vine grace. '* How shall they believe in him of whom 
15 they have not heard ? And how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher 1" No, my brethren, missionaries must 
go among them ; and they must be supported. They 
cannot support themselves ; they cannot derive support 
from the iieathen ; nor can they expect to be fed by 
20 ravens. Who then shall sustain the expense if not the 
christian world? and what portion of the christian 
world rather than the American churches ? and what 
district of these churches rather than that in which we 
are assembled ? and what individuals rather than our- 
25 selves ? Heaven has given us the means ; we are living 
in prosperity on the very lands from which the wretched 
pagans have been ejected ; from the recesses of whose 
wilderness a -moving cry is heard, When it is well with 
you, think of poor Indians. This is not ideal ; we have 
30 received such messages written with their tears. 

I have nothing to spare, is the plea of sordid reluc- 
tance. But a far different sentiment will be formed 
amidst the scenes of the last day. Men now persuade 
themselves that they have nothing to spare till they can 
35 support a certain style of luxury, and have provided for 
the establishment of children. But in the awful hour 
when you, and I, and all the pagan nations, shall be 
called from our graves to stand before the bar of Christ, 
what comparison will these objects bear to the salvation 
40 of a single soul? Eternal mercy! let not the blood 
of heathen millions, in that hour, be found in our skirts I 
— Standing, as I now do, in sight of a dissolving uni- 
verse, beholding the dead arise, the world in names, 
the heavens fleeing away, all nations convulsed with 
45 terror, or rapt in the vision of the lamb, — I pronounce 
the conversion of a single pagan of more value than all 
the wealth that ever omnipotence produced. On such 
an awful subject it becomes me to speak with caution. 
But I solemnly aver, that were there but one heathen 
50 in the world, and he in the remotest corner of Asia, if 
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no greater duty confined us at home, it would be worth 
the pains for all the people in America to embark to- 
gether to carry the gospel to him. Place your soul in 
his souPs stead. Or rather consent for a moment to 

55 change condition with the savages on our borders. 
Were you posting on to the judgment of the great day, 
in the darkness and pollution of pagan idolatry, and 
were they living in wealth in this very district of the 
church, how hwd would it seem for your neighbours to 

CO neglect your misery ! When you should open your 
eyes in the eternal world, and discover the ruin in which 
they had suffered you to remain, how would you re- 
proach them that they did not even sell their posses- 
sions, if no other means were sufficient, to send the gos- 

05 pel to you. My flesh trembles at the prospect ! — But 
they shall not reproach us. It shall be known in heav- 
en that we could pity f)ur brethren. We will send 
them all the relief in our power, and will enjoy the 
luxury of reflecting what happiness we may entail on 

70 generations yet unborn, if we can only effect the con- 
version of a single tribe. Griffin, 

113. Infatuation of men with regard to the things of time. 

But if no danger is to be apprehended while the thun- 
der of heaven rolls at a distance, believe me, when it 
collects over our heads, we may be fatally convinced, 
that a well-spent life is the only «onducter that can a- 
5 vert the bolt. Let us reflect, that time waits for no man. 
Sleeping or waking, our days are on the wing . If we look 
to those that are past, they are but as a point. When 
I compare the present aspect of this city, with that 
which it exhibited within the short space of my owij 

10 residence, what does the result present, but the most 
melancholy proof of human instability? New charac- 
ters in every scene, new events, new principles, new 
passions, a new creation insensibly arisen from the ash- 
es of the old ,; which side soever I look, the ravage of 

15 death has nearly renovated all. Scarcely do we look 
around us in life, when our children are matured, and 
remind us of the grave ; the great feature of all nature^ 
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18 rapidity of growth and declensioii. Ages are renew- 

- ed, but the figure of the world passeth awaj. God on- 

20 ly remains the same. The torrent that sweeps by, runs 
at tl^e base of his immutability ; and he sees, with in- 
dignation, wretched mortals, as they pass along, insult- 
ing him by the visionary hope of sharing that attribute, 
which belongs to Him alone. 

25 It is to the incomprehensible oblivion of our mortali- 
ty, that the world owes all its fascination. Observe for 
what man toils. Observe what it often costs him to be- 
come rich and great — dismal vicissitudes of hope and 
disappointment — often all that can degrade the dignity 

30 of his nature, and offend his God ! Study the matter of 
the pedestal, and the insubility of the statue. — Scarce 
is it erected — scarce presented to the stare of the multi- 
tude — when death, staring like a massy fragment from 
the summit of a mountain, dashes the proud colossus 

35 into dust ! Where, then, is the promised firuit of all 
his toil ? Where the wretched and deluded being, who 
fondly promised himself that he had laid up much goods 
for many years ? — Gone, my brethren, to his account, a 
naked victim, trembling in the hands of the living God ! 

40 Yes, my brethren, the final catastrophe of all human pas- 
sions, is rapid as it is awful. Fancy yourselves on that 
bed from which you never shall arise, and the reflection 
will exhibit like a true and faithful mirror, what shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue. Happy they 

45 who meet that great, inevitable transition, full of days ! 
Unhappy they who meet it but to tremble and despair ! 
Then it is that man learns wisdom, when too late ; 
then it is that every thing will forsake him, but his vir- 
tues or his crimes. To him the world is past ; digni- 

50 ties, honours, pleasure, glory ; past like the cloud of the 
morning ! nor could all that the great globe inherits, af- 
ford him at the tremendous hour, as much consolation; 
as the recollection of having given but one cup of cold 
water to a child of wretchedness, in the name of Christ 

55 Jesus! Kirwan. 
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114. Death of Hamilton, 

A short time since, and he who is the occasion of our 
sorrows, was the ornament of his country. He stood on 
an eminence ; and glory covered him. From that em- 
inence he has fallen — suddenly, for ever, fallen. His 
6 intercourse with the living world is now ended ; and 
those who would hereafter find him must seek him in 
the grave. There, cold and lifeless, is the heart which 
just now was the seat of friendship. There, dim and 
sightless is the eye, whose radient and enlivening orb 

10 beamed .with intelligence ; and there, closed for ever 
are those lips, on whose persuasive accents we have so 
often and so lately hung with transport. 

From the darkness which rests upon his tomb there 
proceeds, methinks, a light in which it is clearly seen 

IB that those gaudy objects which men pursue are only 
phantoms. In this light how dimly shines the splendor 
of victory — how humble appears the majesty of gran- 
deur. The bubble which seemed to have so much so- 
lidity has burst : and we again see that all below the sun 

20 is vanity. 

True, the funeral eulogy has been pronounced. The 
sad and solemn procession has moved. The badge of 
mourning has already been decreed, and presently the 
sculptured marble will lift up its front, proud to perpet- 

25 uate the name of Hamilton, and rehearse to the passing 
traveller his virtues. 

Just tributes of respect ! And to the living useful. 
But to him, mouldering in his narrow and humble hab- 
itation, what are they ? — How vain ? how unavailing ? 

30 Approach, and behold — while I lift from his sepul- 
chre its covering. Ye admirers of his greatness, ye em- 
ulous of his talents and his fame, approach, and behold 
him now. How pale ! how silent ! No martial bands . 
admire the adroitness of his movements. No fascinat- 

35 ed throng weep — and melt — ^and tremble at his elo- 
quence ! — Amazing change. A shroud ! a coffin ! a 
narrow subterraneous cabin ! This is all that now re- 
mains of Hamilton ! And is this all that remains of 
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him ? — During a life so transitory, what lasting raonu- 

40 ment then can our fondest hopes erect ? 

My brethren ! we stand on the borders of an awful 
gulf, which is swallowing up all things human. And is 
there, amidst this universal wreck, nothing stable, noth- 
ing abiding, nothing immortal, on which poor, frail, dy- 

4o ing man can fasten ? 

Ask the hero, ask the statesman, whose wisdom you 
have been accustomed to revere, and he will tell you. 
He will tell you, did I say ? He has already told yon, 
from his death-bed, and his illumined spirit still whis- 

50 pers from the heavens, with well known eloquence, the 
solemn admonition. 

" Mortals ! hastening to the tomb, and once the com- 
panions of my pilgrimage, take warning and avoid my 
errors-cultivate the virtues I have recommended — 

55 Choose the Saviour I have chosen — Live disinterestedly 
— Live for immortality ; and would you rescue any 
thing from final dissolution, lay it up in God." Nott. 

115. The Crucifixion, 

When our Redeemer expired on the cross, sympa- 
thizing nature was convulsed ! The sun was suddenly 
enveloped in midnight darkness, and confusion reigned ! 
But I shall pass by these terrific events, in order to lead 
5 your attention to more important objects. The cross 
erected on Mount Calvary was the standard of victory, 
to which even thought was to be led captive, and before 
which imaginations were to be cast down ; that is to 
say, human wisdom and skeptic reluctance. No voice 

10 sublime was heard sounding from a thunder-bearing 
cloud, as of old from the heights of Sinai ! No approach 
was observed of that formidable Majesty, before whom 
the mountains melt as wax 1 Where, where was the 
warlike preparation of that power which was to subdu'^ 

15 tlie world 1/ See the whole artillery collected on Moup 
Calvary, in the exhibition of a cross, of an agonizin 
Sufferer, and a crown of thorns ! 

Religious truth was exiled from the earth, and idola 
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try sat brooding over the moral world. The Egyptians, 
20 the fathers of philosophy, the Grecians, the inventors of 
the fine arts, the Romans, the conquerors of the uni- 
verse, were all unfortunately celebrated for the perver- 
sion of religious worship, for the gross errorsthey ad- 
mitted into their belief, and the indignities they offered 
525 to the true religion. Minerals, vegetables, animals, the 
elements, became objects of adoration ; even abstract 
visionary forms, such as fevers and distempers, received 
the honours of deification : and to the most infamous 
vices, and dissolute passions, altars were erected. The 
30 world, which God had made to manifest his power, 
seemed to have become a temple of idols, where every 
thing was god but God himself! 

The mystery of the crucifixion was the remedy the 
Almighty ordained ibr this universal idolatry. He knew 
35 the mind of man, and knew that it was not by reason- 
ing an error must be destroyed, which reasoning had 
IPbt established. Idolatry prevailed by the suppres- 
sion of reason, by suffering the senses to predominate, 
which are apt to clothe every thing with the qualities 
40 with which they are affected. Men gave the Divinity 
their own figure, and attributed to him their vices and 
passions. Reasoning had no share in so brutal an er- 
ror. It was a subversion of reason, a delirium, a phren- 
sy. Argue with a^ phrenetic person, you do but the 
45 more provoke him, and render the distemper incurable. 
Neither will reasoning cure the delirium of idolatry. 
What has learned antiquity gained by her elaborate dis- 
courses 1 her reasonings so artfully framed 1 Did Pla- 
to, with that eloquence which was styled divine, over- 
, 60 throw one single altar where monstrous divinities were 
worshipped ? Experience hath shown that the overthrow 
of idolatry could not be the work of reason alone. Far 
from committing to human wisdom the cure of such a 
malady, God completed its confusion by the mystery of 
55 the cross. Idolatry (if rightly understood) took its rise 
from that profound self-attachment inherent in our na- 
ture. Thus it was that the Pagan mythology teemed 
with deities who were subject to human passions, weak- 
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nesfes, and yices. When the mysterious cross display- 
60 ed to the world an agonizing Redeemer, incredulity ex- 
claimed it was fiwlishness ! But the darkening sun, na- 
ture convulsed, the dead arising from their graves, said 
it was wisdom ! Bossuet, 
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